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EDMUND BISHOP 


ON February Ig, at his home in Barnstaple, in response to 
the gentlest call and literally pen in hand, there passed from 
us one of the acutest and most learned of the scholars of our 
time. Edmund Bishop was in his seventy-first year, but his 
mental vitality was unimpaired, his amazing memory had hardly 
begun to fail him, and his eyesight, which had so often enabled 
him to detect erasures in manuscripts and recover lost readings 
with an almost uncanny skill, served him well to the last: only 
a weakness of the heart producing breathlessness after exertion, 
and an increasing frailty which prostrated him from time to time, 
betrayed the inroads of advancing age. During the last seven- 
teen years I have had the privilege of being in frequent cor- 
respondence with him, and in the latter part of that time, when 
opportunities of meeting had greatly increased, our acquaintance 
ripened into a friendship, the recent loss of which makes it 
difficult for me to write about him. But it is fitting that this 
JOURNAL, to which he has been since 1903 so important a con- 
tributor, should preserve some record of his personality, and 
I could not refuse the request that I should endeavour to 
estimate, so far as my own limitations might allow, the services 
which he has rendered to the study of Christian literature. 

A few biographical details must first be given, drawn in part 
from an article in the Zadlet (March 3, 1917) by his devoted 
pupil and fellow-worker, Dom Hugh Connolly. Born at Totnes 
in 1846, he was educated partly at Exeter and partly in Belgium. 
Attracted as a boy to the Roman Communion he was formally 
received at the age of twenty-one ; but he cherished no unkind 
feeling towards the home of his early spiritual nurture, and 
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I remember the eagerness with which he bade me turn again 
to the last pages of Fohn Inglesant,a book which he told me 
he read every year. If some of our scholars suffered under the 
lash of his criticism, it was carelessness, or prepossession, or false 
method, that vexed him ; and their treatment was after all much 
less severe than that which he frequently meted out to some of 
the most prominent writers of his own communion. From 1864 
to 1885 he held a position in the Education Department of the 
Privy Council Office: his leisure hours and his vacations were 
given to patristic and liturgical studies and to researches in the 
British Museum. His method of study was his own. As a boy, 
so he told me, he bought Muratori’s Axtiguitates, and read the 
six folios right through, The great scholars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were his teachers. He seemed to know 
them personally. ‘I love the Aistory of books in themselves’, 
he wrote, ‘and am a DEVOURER of prefaces.’ Changes in the 
Education Office offered him the alternatives of remaining under 
new conditions or retiring after unusually short service with 
a pension. He chose the latter, thus freeing himself for literary 
work. He went to Downside with the hope of becoming a 
Benedictine, but his health was too frail to allow of his taking 
the monastic habit. In spirit he was a true Benedictine, and in 
the succession of the great masters of sacred learning ; and in 
the large-hearted community on the Mendips he found a second 
home, where in later years he regularly spent two or three of the 
summer months in each year. From 1893 to 1901 he worked 
with his friend Dom Gasquet, now Cardinal Gasquet, in Great 
Ormond Street, close to the British Museum ; and shortly after 
that he retired to North Devon where he lived with his sister 
and his niece for the last fifteen years of his life. 

Such a life afforded unusual opportunities for continuous and 
systematic study. His range of reading was immense: he 
analysed and annotated everything, and made vast collections, 
largely of materials gathered by himself from manuscripts. He 
was never satisfied until he had got behind the printed texts: 
and his way with a manuscript was his own. He would sit and 
gaze at a great Psalter, until it revealed to him the character 
of the scribe who wrote it or the ecclesiastic who had ordered it 
to be written. He had a sense of divination which rarely 
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played him false: it was controlled by an overmastering passion 
for getting at the facts, all the available facts, before venturing 
on the exposition of a theory. In his published writings some 
of his cherished beliefs would find expression as mere hints in 
a footnote—‘ hints’, as Mgr Mercati has said, ‘ worthy of being 
carefully treasured, and capable of fruitful application.’ But in 
his letters, as well as in his eager conversations, he would let him- 
self go, with delightful apologies and cautions, it is true, but with 
a freedom and a raciness which displayed the highest qualities 
of the historical imagination. Many scholars have precious 
bundles of these letters and of memoranda (Consultationes, as 
he would call them) dealing with the most diverse topics and 
containing information known only to himself. It may be hoped 
that presently an effort will be made to collect and arrange this 
great stock of knowledge, and to publish some portions of it for 
the use of other students. So much of the character of the man 
and of the method of his work is revealed in his letters, that 
I am confident that I shall do better justice to my subject, and 
at the same time give more pleasure to the reader, by a con- 
siderable quotation from a letter dated August 26, 1916, than by 
any further effort at a personal description. I had sent him 
a memorandum containing the results of a somewhat elaborate 
investigation of the Worcester charters, especially those of 
St Oswald. This drew from him a letter of which the following 
is a fragment: I give it, as nearly as it is possible to reproduce 
it in print, with all the little tricks of emphasis which correspond 
in writing to the vivid tones and significant gestures of his rapid 
conversation. The opening sentence is too characteristic of his 
generosity in the appreciation of the work of new-comers in 
fields which he had made his own to be omitted : 


Your exposition of Oswald’s mode of action in the case is so singularly 
concrete and actual that you have been able to draw before one’s eyes, 
help me to ‘ understand’ (and ‘ feel’) the character of Oswald and what 
?t was that made Dunstan trust him, as I have never been able, even in 
a groping, glimmering way, to do before. To me the English tenth 
century means the ‘ understanding’ (if one can come to it) of four men, 
three clerics and one layman: Athelstan, Dunstan, Ethelwold, Oswald. 
Here is the production (I mustn’t say projection, which has an idea of 
the fortuitous in it) of the great Alfred, his outcome, the outcome as it 
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were of himself as contribution to the ‘ Making of England’. Dunstan, 
I think I can see—what he was: to me he is, remains, ever, one of the 
five or six greatest of Englishmen. Athelstan—ah! Why does not 
some one take to meditating on him—a sort of Melchisedek of the 
English State—sine patre sine matre? What was it that made him— 
the centre of a whole complex of European Alliances ; avd the donor 
of books to favoured English churches, ‘ noble’ books—and the hero 
of Brunanburh? Did anything escape his keen and penetrating eye? 
But all this is not for me: I can but see, look, and wonder ; and then 
say ‘ Exoriare aliquis....’ Who shall tell us wav this hero, this great 
Englishman, was? Who? Not in my day. 

All the three ecclesiastics are deserving of the most careful study. 
Somehow I have, and have always had, a feeling that Ethelwold was of 
a ‘commoner clay’ (there is no other way in which I can put it) than 
the other two. Yet glimpses we get of him—some—are so wonderfully 
attractive! Shewing as so singularly ‘attaching ’—Dunstan had xo 
disciples —Ethelwold could not 4e/p seemingly making them. This 
then must be always counted in his favour when one strives to realize 
the living man, the living soul. Also I think we must not forget that 
tn fact there issued from Ethelwold a ‘literary movement ’—unfor- 
tunately the Latin things have been most published abroad—but Aelfric 

. » there must lie for us (to ‘my’ mind, whether it be right-guided or 
wrong) the revelation of ¢he dest that was in Ethelwold. Yet I feel 
always a something that draws me back from genuinely and freely 
‘warming’ towards him. I fancy, fancy, it must be some obscure sense 
of his love of the vanities, pontifical baubles, and so on, Court splen- 
dours and the like, that this sort of ‘love’ and complacency was in- 
grained in him. ‘ Very unjust ’—of course! But then I can’t be just 
cold—just when I want to see the living man and come in touch with— 
don’t laugh—his soul. I say ‘don’t laugh’, because being Devonshire 
born, and what is more deeply felt, I have a sense of superstitious 


realism as to Ghosts...and that spirit touches spirit still though 
centuries divide us.... Do please before you send me to the limbo 
of ‘ Fanciful Nonsensicality’ read Jn Memoriam, No. xcv.... You see 


I feel—that is to say in the days when I actually ‘ handled’ (and con- 
versed with) certain MSS that scrutinizing them one came into contact 
with the living writer—or originator—of them! To take two as 
examples, two that are to our present business—Ethelwold’s Bene- 
dictional and the Bosworth Psalter. Years ago I had the opportunity 
of being able to examine the Benedictional, the MS itself, at leisure to 
contemplate it for a couple of hours. Gage’s reproduction in black and 
white was then felt to be ‘no good’ whatever. How gorgeous and 
splendid. Here is Ethelwold himself figured in the dead page of script 
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and gold. When first I saw the Bosworth Psalter, and had it at leisure 
for six weeks to scan and ‘meditate on’, it was the same, and a com- 
parative study this time. Here are the two men, Ethelwold and 
Dunstan, still to-day under their own very hand—more far, actually 
portraying themselves before one’s eyes. For me I must own Bosworth 
is as surely Dunstan and the Benedictional is Ethelwold—‘ a portrait 
by the artist himself’—just as surely as anything in the collection at the 
Uffizi (isn’t it? Anyhow at the Pitti Palace). It matters nought to 
me to be laughed at for saying so: but I feel ‘sure’ yow will not laugh 
at these confessions, and will look at them with indulgent, even if some- 
what sceptical eye. Of course one couldn’t put such things in cold 
print: nor would one care to write them except most exceptionally. 
But I am in the deep sense that there 7s something ‘true and just’ in 
these reveries after all. Some day when you are—if ever you feel—in 
the mood, and are in London, and have two or three hours to spare, 
get out ‘Bosworth’ at the Museum and have in the Roxburgh repro- 
duction of Ethelwold’s Benedictional, and contemplate them compara- 
tively. I think you will find at the end that a couple of hours might 
be easily worse spent. 


I fear that I have exceeded the reasonable limits of space 
without even approaching the task which I had at first set before 
myself, namely, of indicating—‘ pro tenuitate mei sensuli’, as one 
of his Spaniards of the seventh century would have phrased it— 
the chief contributions which Edmund Bishop made to the 
scientific study of Christian history and literature. But indeed 
such a task is better reserved for a fuller consideration and, it 
may be, for a more capable judgement. A volume is now in the 
press, on the fastidious correction of which his last efforts were 
expended, which, under the title Liturgica Historica, will present 
in a permanent form the most important of his many scattered 
essays and memoranda, brought up to date by means of additional 
notes and supplementary paragraphs. This will be the only book 
. that will have appeared under his own name as sole author. In 
other books he stands in the second place as joint-author with 
a friend. For the rest we have but articles and pamphlets, or 
‘notes’ of unusual dimensions contributed to the books of others. 
But no one can tell how much of his work, generously given away 
to a host of enquirers, lies hidden in the writings of scholars who 
were only permitted to make a general acknowledgement of his 
assistance. 
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I close this imperfect notice with an expression of my con- 
viction that his work will be better known and more highly 
valued in the coming years, that it will profoundly influence the 
course of enquiry with regard to Christian Worship and the whole 
history of early and mediaeval religious thought, that the stimulus 
and inspiration which he has afforded to many younger students 
will survive the loss of his presence amongst us, disheartening 
and even staggering as for the moment that loss must be. These 
consolations, and yet loftier ones, are ours; but the sorrow 
remains. TZalem reminisci dulce est: tali carere supplicium. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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THE EARLY EPISCOPAL LISTS 


III. THE EVIDENCE OF EUSEBIUS: COMPARISON OF THE 
CHRONICLE AND THE HsrTory, 


To the first volume of this JOURNAL I contributed, under the 
general heading ‘ Early Episcopal Lists’, two articles, the one an 
introductory study on Eusebius of Caesarea and his Chronicle, 
the other a criticism of the list of the bishops of Jerusalem. 
At that time, seventeen years ago, it was my intention to 
treat similarly of the lists of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. 
That intention has never been fulfilled, though I made consider- 
able preparations for the third article of the series, on the 
episcopal line of Antioch. Now I am trying to resume the 
unfulfilled enquiry ; but as I have come to feel more and more 
strongly that the key of the position lies in the Roman succession, 
I shall propose to say more about that and less about Alexandria 
and Antioch than I should originally have intended to do. And 
even at this moment I am only breaking the ground with two 
preliminary discussions ; the first, a comparison of the evidence 
of Eusebius in his two great works, the Chronicle and the History, 
for the three lists of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome ; the second, 
a conspectus and critical account of the authorities other than 
Eusebius who have transmitted the list of the Roman succession 
only. 

It would be superfluous to repeat here the whole argument 
of the two articles contributed to the opening numbers of the 
JOURNAL: I must be content, for much of the argument and 
for all the detail, to refer to the articles themselves.’ I will only 


1 Some errors or imperfections in the two articles may be briefly corrected here : 
I (Jan. 1900) p. 183 n. 11. 3 for 1886 read 2890: p. 1841. 2 for ‘The Chronicle ... is 
preserved entire... in Latin’ read ‘The chronological tables which form the 
second part of the Chronicle as Eusebius published it... are preserved entire... 
in Latin’: p. 190, 1. 11 of the table, the duration numbers of A, Pius should be 
22. 7. 25, not 22. 8. 25: p. 193, six lines from the end, the citation of Epiphanius 
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summarize in the next few pages the broad historical considera- 
tions which must be borne in mind before we approach the study 
of the episcopal lists in general and the evidence of Eusebius in 
particular, 


There can be no sort of doubt that the Catholic writers of the 
end of the second century, Hegesippus, Irenaeus, and Tertullian, 
were not only themselves convinced that the episcopal successions 
in the ‘apostolic’ churches could be traced back to the apostles’ 
day, but supposed that the claim was universally admitted. The 
bottom would have been knocked out of their whole argument, if 
their opponents could have retorted that episcopacy was not after 
all the primitive institution which they assumed it to be. And 
in fact the Gnostics, to judge from the material that has come 
down to us, did let the case go by default. So far from raising any 
demurrer against the apostolic scriptures or apostolic successions 
of the Church, their line of attack was to circumvent these 
publicly attested traditions by propounding as rivals to them 
private successions and secret scriptures of their own. 

This unchallenged assertion of the antiquity of the Church’s 
ministry is of itself an argument of which the force cannot easily 
be over-rated ; but weighty as it is, it cannot be left to stand 
alone. We must face the task which the Gnostics evaded, and 
must test as far as we can the validity of the lists of bishops 
given for the apostolic churches. In so doing, however, propor- 
tion demands that distinction should be made between the 
relative importance of different lists. Even for the four great 
churches of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the 
traditions to be investigated stand by no means on the same 
level. The list of Jerusalem comes to us, as a whole, with a 
markedly inferior guarantee of trustworthiness to the rest; while 
at the other end the evidence for the Roman Church is so much 
the largest in bulk and the most varied in character, that though 
the Roman list is not necessarily either more ancient or more 
accurate than the lists of Alexandria and Antioch, for which 


should read ‘ Haer, Ixvi 20 (ed. Oehler II 434)’: p. 197 1. 6, on the use of d:adoyH 
in Eusebius I may refer to my note in the forthcoming volume of Essays on the 
Early History of the Church and Ministry, edited by Dr Swete : II (July 1900) p. 533 
1. 5, I have no idea what induced me to lay claim to precise knowledge of the year 
of Eusebius’s birth, but in fixing it at a.p. 274 I put it perhaps ten years too late. 
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Eusebius is more or less our sole authority, yet since only in this 
case is there a sufficiency of evidence from other sources to be 
compared with the evidence of Eusebius and to confirm it, the 
proof can here be carried to a higher degree of certainty at 
a more remote period than for the other churches. The core 
and centre of the problem is the antiquity and authenticity of 
the episcopal list in the ‘greatest, most ancient, and most famous 
of all churches’, the Church of Rome. 

Of all these lists the ultimate guarantee must of course reside 
in local tradition. Yet it is notorious that local patriotism has 
often, whether consciously or unconsciously, developed the record 
of its own antiquities on quite unhistorical lines, and some tests 
must therefore be found by which we may satisfy ourselves of its 
presumptive trustworthiness. Unconscious developement is the 
natural result of lapse of time: we begin then by asking how 
nearly contemporary the tradition at each point can claim to be. 
Conscious manipulation cannot always be the subject of demon- 
strative proof; but careful insight into the surroundings will 
generally reveal the weakness of a tradition that is rightly suspect. 

Since Eusebius only wrote at the beginning of the fourth 
century, his own unaided testimony, good for the latter part of 
the third century and adequate perhaps right back to the 
beginning of it, would not carry conviction for the earlier period, 
unless we had reason to suppose either that he depended for this 
part of his work on chroniclers anterior to himself or that the 
churches whose traditions he embodies would be likely to have 
preserved authentic records from a comparatively remote past. 
And it happens that there is, in what Eusebius gives us, ample 
material for discriminating between the degrees of credit that 
attach to different lists, or even to different elements in a single 
list. Here we may reasonably suppose that the historian had 
access to earlier literary material: there his own statements 
shew him to have relied on contemporary information only. In 
some churches there is good ground for accepting the existence 
. of a tradition as prima facie evidence of its truth: elsewhere the 
tradition when we first meet it is perhaps improbable in itself, and 
we may be able to put our finger on the actual cause of the defect. 

The two great predecessors of Eusebius in the domain of 
Christian chronology were Julius Africanus and Hippolytus, 
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of whom the latter published his Paschal cycle in A. D. 222 and 
(at the end of his life) his Chronicle in A.D. 234, while the 
Chronicle of Julius Africanus brings events down to the reign 
of Macrinus, A. D. 217-218. 

Hippolytus’s Chronicle has only survived in Latin translations : 
these serve, however, to assure us that among the miscellaneous 
material of which it was composed were included lists both of 
emperors and popes with their respective terms of office, ‘ impera- 
tores Romanorum ab Augusto et quis quot annis praefuit’ 
‘nomina episcoporum Romae et quis quot annis praefuit.’ Un- 
fortunately, though the list of emperors is extant, the list of popes 
has dropped out from the Chronicle as we have it'; but in any 
case there is nothing to suggest that lists of the Alexandrine 
or Antiochene bishops were ever included in the work of this 
Western and Roman writer. What is more, there is no reason 
to think that Eusebius knew of the existence of this Chronicle, 
much less used it. Undoubtedly he had heard of Hippolytus, 
had come across some half-dozen of his writings, and was aware 
that many more were in circulation. But his acquaintance with 
Hippolytus’s personal history was so vague that he can only call 
him ‘bishop of some church or other’; and while he briefly 
summarizes the contents of the [lept rod [deyxa, he entirely 
ignores the more important of the two chronological works.’ 
If ever the argument from silence is valid, it is valid to prove 
that the Chronicle of Hippolytus was not one of the sources 
tapped by Eusebius. 

On the other hand it is certain that Eusebius knew and highly 
regarded the Chronicle of Julius Africanus. In the History 
(vi. 31. 2) he speaks of ‘that monument of accurate labour, the five 
books of the Chronographies’: in the Chronicle (Ann. Abr. 2237) 
Africanus is described simply as ‘the Chronicler’*. Everything 


1 It is not impossible that it has survived in another form, in what is called the 
Liberian list : see below, pp. 128-130. 

2 Eus. H.E. vi 20, 2 érépas mov... . mpoeorws txxAnoias, and 22. In the Chronicle 
Hippolytus is only mentioned (Ann. Abr. 2244) as one of three writers who ‘ clari 
habentur’: moreover, it seems not unlikely that this particular notice is one of 
Jerome’s additions to the text of Eusebius. 

3 *Scriptor temporum’ in Jerome's rendering: and the Greek phrase in the 


Paschal Chronicle 5 7d xpomea cvyypaydayevos is probably taken straight from 
Eusebius. 
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points to the conclusion that the Chronicle of Eusebius did draw 
largely on the Chronicle of Africanus: and though we have no 
direct proof that the older Chronicle included the episcopal 
successions of the three great sees (we do know that Africanus 
was very sparing in his notices of events for the period after 
Christ), yet such lists of bishops were already fashionable in 
Christian circles before the third century, and there are other 
features in the work of Eusebius which tally with the conclusion 
that he depended for the earlier portion of the chronology of the 
successions on some first-rate authority not later than the earlier 
part of the third century.'. And if so, that authority was almost 
certainly Julius Africanus. 

In any case, Eusebius was so sure, for three of his four lists, of 
their authority and credit, that he has not even troubled to say 
what the grounds of his confidence were. Conversely he is 
scrupulous to tell us that the Jerusalem list was a list of names 
only without dates—so far it was no worse off than the equally 
dateless list of Antioch—and that he had got it from the 
Christians of the local church.? It seems likely that he would 
not have dwelt on these details if he had not felt that for one 
reason or other this list stood on a lower level of credit than the 
rest. It was devoid of any historical guarantee in the sense that 
it was entirely absent from the older chronicles ; and its uncon- 
scionable length for the second century—thirty-one bishops in 
not much more than a hundred years—was obviously a feature 
which left him a little uneasy. 

And there is nothing to counterbalance this unfavourable im- 
pression when we take a broad view of the circumstances under 
which this Jerusalem list comes to light. The two outstanding 
characteristics of Aelia-Jerusalem were the obscurity of its early 
history, after the time of the first two bishops, and the incon- 
venient break in continuity when in A.D. 135 a Jewish-Christian 
church was replaced by a Gentile-Christian church. In spite of 
these deficiencies, its associations with the most sacred memories 
of Christianity gave it, as pilgrimages multiplied, a position of 
dignity of which it was not slow to take advantage. The move- 

1 It is notorious, in regard to the Roman list, how much more trustworthy 


Eusebius’s information is before the year 250 than after it. 
2? H.E. iv 5. 1; Demonstratio Evangelica iii 5. 
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ment which ended in the acquisition at Chalcedon of patriarchal 
rights was in its infancy when Eusebius visited the church. But 
the beginnings were of a piece with the later developement. The 
wonderful stories related to the visitor about bishop Narcissus 
were not improbably symptomatic: in any case, when we 
remember how regularly the device of a multiplication of names 
in the early stages of an episcopal list has been employed in the 
interests of local ambitions, it is difficult to believe that the pre- 
posterous list supplied by the Jerusalem Christians was not part 
and parcel of the campaign of aggrandisement. We have no 
security that it corresponded to the sober facts of history.? 

For the first beginnings of episcopacy at Jerusalem we are 
fortunately independent of the list supplied to Eusebius at the 
end of the third century. We have the authority of Josephus 
and Hegesippus for dating the martyrdom of James the Just 
before the siege of Jerusalem, and the authority of Hegesippus 
for dating the martyrdom of his successor Symeon in the reign 
of Trajan (A.D. 98-117). Where the origins are so clearly 
visible, it matters less that later on the mists should gather 
thickly and conceal from our sight during well-nigh a century 
the subsequent developement of the Jerusalem episcopate. 

Thus we find ourselves, as regarfis any continuous treatment 
of the succession-lists, reduced to a consideration of the data 
bearing on three churches only, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
On the opposite page will be found a conspectus of the evidence 
supplied by Eusebius for these churches down to the outbreak 
of the Great Persecution—though in fact it is not necessary to 
pursue the enquiry beyond the middle of the third century (since 
no one doubts that by that time episcopacy was fully and 
universally organized), and the persecution of Decius offers 
a convenient terminus ad quem in the year 250. 

Our first and preliminary task will be to examine the lists in 
Eusebius, with a view to clearing out of the way any apparent 
discrepancies between the testimony of his two works. This 
task is immensely simplified by what is now an assured result of 
the most recent investigations, the proof of the inferiority and 


1 I have treated of this question at length in the article already named, J.T. S. 
i (1900) pp. 529-553, and more summarily in the Cambridge Medieval History i 
PP- 174, 175+ 
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comparative worthlessness of the Armenian version of the 
Chronicle." Jerome’s translation will be taken as in each case 
presumptively a true rendering of the Greek original : where the 
names or numbers given by Jerome differ from those given in 
the History, we must look to see if there is reason to think that 
one or the other is in error, and when we have done this, we shall 
find that the remaining and insoluble differences are few indeed. 
1. For the church of Antioch we have to do with names only : 
Eusebius or his source possessed no duration-numbers attached 
to the names of the bishops. But even so the variations are 
considerable between the History and the Chronicle. Neither 
work makes any definite statement about the Petrine origin of 
the episcopal succession of Antioch at the place where we should 
look for it, namely at the starting-point of the line, but in both 
it is quite clearly implied elsewhere—in the Chronicle in con- 
nexion with the notice of the foundation of the Roman Church, 
in the History in connexion with the position of St Ignatius in 
the Petrine succession.2. Of the names of the bishops no less 
than five out of the twelve which cover the period down to 
A.D. ‘250 are diversely given in some or other of our printed 
texts. Yet on further inspection most of these diversities melt 
away, and there is nothing left to lead us to think that the real 
testimony is other than homogeneous. Thus the name of the 
third bishop should be changed to Heron in the History,’ and 
that of the seventh should be changed to Maximin in the 
Chronicle.* Xepariwy is the true form in the Greek of the History, 


1 See J. T. S. i 184-187. 

2 Chron. Ann. Abr. 2058 = Claudius 2, ‘ Petrus apostolus cum primus Antiochenam 
ecclesiam fundasset’: H. E. iii 36. 2 rijs nara ’Avridxerav TMérpou d:adoxijs 5evrepos. 

8 Heron (Hieron, Oron) in the Chronicle, Ann. Abr. 2123, except one MS Hero: 
Heros (Eros) in all MSS of the History, iii 36. 15, save that one gives Heron. 
Heros (Eros) is the fifth bishop in all authorities of both works : but it is only 
in the Latinized forms of their names that any confusion can arise between the two 
bishops, since the latter is “Epws with epsilon, the other “Hpaw or “Hpws with efa. 
But “Hpws is a blunder in H., E. iii 36. 15, even if it be a blunder of Eusebius him- 
self: and we must correct him from himself, for he distinguishes the names rightly 
in H.E. iv 20 pera “Hpwva xatacravros Kopyniiov, peta 5 abrov . . . “Epwros 
diadefapévov. 

* Maximinus in the His/ory v 19. 1, according to the consentient testimony of the 
MSS, Maximus in Schoene’s edition of the Chronicle, Ann, Abr. 2193. But 
Maximinus is read by one of Schoene’s four MSS and by the Bodleian MS which 
he did not use, and this reading should be put into the text. 
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of which Serapio is the natural rendering in the Latin of the 
Chronicle. Zebinus of the older editions of the History (vi 23. 3, 
29. 4) should probably be corrected, with some of the MSS, to 
Zebennus. Only with regard to the twelfth bishop, Babylas, who 
died as a confessor under Decius in A.D. 250, is the divergence 
real. He is duly recorded in the History (vi 29. 4, 39. 4), but in 
the Chronicle he is unaccountably omitted at the point where his 
accession to office and his number in the episcopal line should 
have been noted. Since, however, his death is mentioned, at the 
same time that the name of his successor is given, under Ann. 
Abr. 2268, it is obvious that the omission of his accession, whether 
due to the carelessness of Jerome or of Eusebius, cannot be of 
any real significance. At no place then is there the least reason 
to think that divergent traditions as to either the names or the 
order of the bishops of Antioch are represented by the History 
and the Chronicle respectively. 

2. For Alexandria, as for Rome, Eusebius had at his command 
something more than a mere list of names; his information 
included also the number of years of office of each bishop. Be- 
tween the History and the Chronicle there is practically absolute 
agreement of testimony as to names, order, and length of office. 
It is true that in the case of the third bishop, Cerdo, the History 
(iv 1) omits, no doubt by accident, to record the years of his 
episcopate, which, on the evidence of the Chronicle, should be 
eleven. It is true, too, that while in the Chronicle, where each 
bishop is only once named, on the occasion of his accession, his 
years of office are mentioned at that point, in the History, where 
each bishop is named both at the beginning and end of his term, 
the duration-number is given in the latter connexion : this is the 
case for the Roman equally with the Alexandrine list. These 
slight variations are no more than one might expect, and they 
cannot qualify the certainty of the conclusion that Eusebius had 
at his disposal, when composing both his great works, at least 
a list corresponding exactly with that printed on p. 108—names, 
order, and duration or term-number attached to each name. 

3. The differences between the forms of the Roman list in the 
History and in the Chronicle respectively are no doubt more 
considerable: four with regard to the names and no less than 
twelve with regard to the duration-numbers, if we take into account 
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the whole list printed on p. 108, or if we confine ourselves to the 
period before 250, two only as to names and eight as to numbers. 

Of the most important of these, the discrepancy between 
the Peter and Paul of the History and the Peter alone of the 
Chronicle, it will be convenient to speak in connexion with the 
clearly not independent variation as to the years of Peter (p. 115 
infra). 

We are still in the dim atmosphere of the origins of the 
Roman see in the only other discrepancy between our two 
authorities as to the names which concerns us—the rival ortho- 
graphies of the second pope, the successor of Linus and pre- 
decessor of Clement. Fortunately the explanation, so far as 
Eusebius and Jerome are concerned, is quite easy. That 
Eusebius in the History wrote ’AvéyxAnros, there is no doubt 
at all: that he used the same form in the Chronicle is proved 
by the evidence of his Greek copyists such as Syncellus, and 
by those MSS of the Latin Chronicle which give Anacletus or 
Anicletus, for they stand outside the central tradition of the 
work in this respect and can only have got the form by recourse 
to the original Greek. The true nomenclature of the second 
pope is everywhere in Jerome not Anencletus or Anacletus but 
Cletus! That he should intentionally substitute this form in 
rendering the Chronicle from Greek into Latin is nothing odd, 
seeing that, though Anencletus is the only form known (apart 
from Epiphanius) to Greek Church writers, Cletus was equally 
the only form recognized in Rome. The Canon of the Mass, 
the list of which no doubt goes back to primitive diptychs, has 
‘memoriam venerantes... Petri et Pauli... Lini Cleti Clementis, 
Xysti Cornelii Cypriani Laurentii,’ &c.: Rufinus, like Jerome, 
reflects Roman use when he writes in the preface to his 
translation of the Clementine Recognitions ‘Linus et Cletus in 
urbe Roma ante Clementem hunc fuerunt episcopi.’ 


1 In the Chronicle, Ann. Abr. 2096, Schoene reads Anacletus, but of his four 
MSS two give Cletus, one Clemens, one Anicletus. The Bodleian MS gives 
Clemens by the first hand, Cletus by the second. My friend, Dr Fotheringham, 
informs me that the MS authority for Cletus (to which also Clemens really 
witnesses) is overwhelming. In the de viris illustribus § 15 the state of things is 
somewhat similar: the MSS differ, but there seems to me very little doubt that 
Cletus is original. [Lightfoot S. Clement i 332 must be corrected on these points 
in the light of our fuller knowledge. } 
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If we go on to ask what is the relation between the Anencletus 
of Eusebius and the Greeks on the one hand, and the Cletus of 
Jerome and the Roman Church on the other, there are two 
alternative answers possible: either Cletus and Anencletus were 
two different people, or the two names are variant forms for the 
same person. Now the authorities who give only one or other 
of the two names are both more ancient and more numerous 
than those who give both: the Anencletus category is headed 
by Irenaeus, the Cletus category possibly by Hegesippus, or, if 
not, then by the Roman Canon of the Mass: but Cletus and 
Anencletus in combination are first found among extant 
authorities in the Liberian list of A. D. 354 (p. 118). Moreover, 
reduplication of names is in itself a much more likely thing 
than omission of names—a stately completeness was every- 
where the dominant passion of the compilers of lists—so that, 
if we can offer any reasonable explanation of the coexistence of 
the two names for one person, it may be taken as certain that 
neither Cletus nor Anencletus possessed an individuality apart 
from the other. And such an explanation lies close at hand. 
Anencletus is of the type of servile names drawn from the 
presumed virtues of the person designated, just as Tryphaena 
and Tryphosa of Rom. xvi 12 were so named, we may suppose, 
by a more cynical or less sympathetic master from the pre- 
sumed vices of their class. ‘Blamelessness’ was a description 
which no Christian would willingly see applied to himself; 
while on the other hand by cutting the name in half a favourite 
phrase of St Paul’s would be substituted, indicative no longer 
of virtues in the sight of man but of ‘calling’ in the sight of 
God. We may conjecture then that Anencletus, slave or freed- 
man, became known in Christian circles by the alternative name 
of Cletus ; and if so, we have here the first example known to us 
of a ‘Christian’ name. 

So much for the names. With regard to the chronology of the 
Roman succession down to A.D. 250, four of the eight dis- 
crepancies between the two works of Eusebius are in themselves 
relatively unimportant, extending only to the difference of a 
single cypher, one way or the other, in the years of Linus 
Euarestus Urbanus and Pontianus; the other four are more 


serious, and these may be dealt with first: (1) the years for 
VOL. XVIII. I 
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Peter, XXv in the Chronicle, Ann. Abr. 2058, are omitted in 
H.E.; (2) the years of Eleutherus differ by two, being XIII 
in H.£. v 22, XV in Chronicle A. A. 2193; (3) the years for 
Zephyrinus, xvill in H.£. vi 21. 1, are absent from the 
Chronicle A. A. 2217; (4) the years for Fabian, XIII in the 
Chronicle A. A. 2255, are absent from H. £. vi 39. 1. 

The last of these variations is doubtless as purely accidental 
as the similar omission in H. Z. of the years of the Alexandrine 
bishop Cerdo (p. 111 supra). One might have been tempted to 
say the same thing of the omission, in Jerome’s version of the 
Chronicle, of the years of Zephyrinus: but it is not quite so 
easy to omit such figures in a chronicle as it is in a narrative, 
and as both the Armenian version ‘ Zephrinus annis XII’ and 
the chronographer Syncellus Zegupivos ... xara EtoéBioy éry 
dedexa agree in attributing to Eusebius’s Chronicle the number 
twelve, it is possible that (whether by an original slip of 
Eusebius, or by the blunder of an early copyist) the same 
figure really stood also in the copy that lay before Jerome, 
and that Jerome, noticing that this was irreconcileable with the 
interval between the accession of Zephyrinus, A. A. 2217, and 
the accession of his successor, A. A. 2236, simply dropped it 
out of the text. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the figure in the Chronicle ought to be xvii as in H. £., 
or possibly XVIIII. 

The discrepancy over the figures of Eleutherus is puzzling, not 
from any hesitation as to which of our two authorities is right— 
there is a consensus of the Armenian version and Syriac epitome 
of the Chronicle with all outside testimony (see the tables on p. 118 
infra) in support of Jerome’s figure Xxv—but from the difficulty of 
explaining the genesis of the rival figure x111 of the History. It can- 
not be a mere slip, since it is carried through into the imperial 
synchronisms: Eleutherus accedes in M. Aurelius 17 (#1. Z.v 
1. 1) and dies in Commodus 10 (2d. v 22), the interval implied 
being that of thirteen, not fifteen, years. In fact, the imperial 
synchronism for the death of Eleutherus shews a difference 
of no less than four years between the Commodus io of the 
History and the Pertinax 1 of the Chronicle, Ann. Abr. 2205 
and 2209. Is it possible that Eusebius learnt from the Philo- 
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sophumena* of Hippolytus that Victor was already pope while 
Commodus was still emperor ; that therefore Eleutherus’s death 
must be pushed back into the same reign, and if Eleutherus’s 
accession remained unaltered (it is placed under M. Aurelius 17 
in both works) the length of his episcopate must be reduced ? 

There remains only the variation between the undated ‘ Peter 
and Paul’ of the History and the ‘ Peter’ alone, with date of 
25 years attached, under A. A. 2058 of the Chronicle: 
and this variation must be referred to Eusebius himself. Both 
the Armenian version and the Syriac epitome of the Chronicle 
here supputt Jerome’; and it is not difficult to see how in the 
Chronicle, where a continuous chronology is needed, Eusebius 
elected to give the dates of the first and chief apostle-founder, 
while for the plain narrative of the History he preferred to 
emphasize the credit which accrued to the Roman succession 
through its common descent from both St Peter and St Paul. 
It is not unlikely that as in the joint Petro-Pauline conception 
of the History he seems to be depending on Irenaeus,’ so in 
the Petrine chronology of the Chronicle he may be following Afri- 
canus. The tradition of St. Peter’s twenty-five years’ oversight 
of the Roman Church seems to have been already well established 
in the third century*: and its origin is probably to be sought, 
not so much in any developement of papal claims, as in the desire 
of Christian scholars and antiquaries to effect a completed scheme 
of the successions from the Ascension to their own day: for 
twelve years our Lord had commanded the Apostles to remain 
in Jerusalem as their headquarters ; for twenty-five years Peter, 
transferring his work to ‘another place’ (Acts xii 17), lived on, 
the first apostle-founder of the Roman Church ; from the time 
of his martyrdom were reckoned the successive terms of the 
Roman bishops from Linus onwards. 

These, then, are the only serious discrepancies between the 
two forms in which the tradition of the Roman succession, as 


1 Or, to give it the name by which Eusebius knew it (7. E. vi 22), Mpds dwaoas 
tas alpéoas. 


2 The actual figure is corrupted to ‘ 20’ in the Armenian, 

3 Iren. adv. Haer. iii 1. 1; 3. 2, 3. 

* It is found in the Syriac Teaching of Addai ; Peter had been designated by our 
Lord, and was bishop of Rome during twenty-five years in the time of the Caesar 
who reigned thirteen years. See Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (1904), p. 26. 
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recorded by Eusebius, has come down to us. Of the lesser 
variations it would seem that (1) Jerome is wrong in the cypher 
XI for Linus, since both Syriac epitomes of the Chronicle agree 
with the x11 of H. Z., while the figures of the Armenian (XIII) 
and of Syncellus («) are at any rate nearer to XII than to xI'; 
(2) Jerome is more likely wrong than right in the cypher vIIII 
for Euarestus, since against the 6’ of Syncellus we have to set the 
agreement of both Armenian and Syriac with the vill of H. £. ; 
(3) (4) on the other hand, for the two bishops at the end of our 
period, Urbanus and Pontianus, the VIII and v of Jerome are 
supported by the Syriac and presumably represent the genuine 
text of the Chronicle, against the VIII and vi of H.£. For 
these two bishops we must suppose that Eusebius did alter his 
chronology : but as they come next to one another in the suc- 
cession, and the sum of their terms is the same, fourteen years, 
in both works, the difference reduces itself to the moving 
backwards or forwards by one year of the death of Urbanus and 
accession of Pontianus. The commencement of Urbanus’s term, 
and the close of that of Pontianus, remain the same in the History 
and the Chronicle. 
Thus, for the period down to A.D. 250, the cases in which 
Eusebius gives a different witness in his two works are (a) the 
omission of St Paul’s name, and the dating by St Peter only, 
at the head of the Roman line in the Chronicle, (b) the reduction 
of the traditional figure for Eleutherus, Xv years, to XIII years 
in the History, (c) the transference of a single year from Urbanus 
to Pontianus in the History, or from Pontianus to Urbanus in 
the Chronicle, according to whichever of the two chronologies 
we regard as the standard. Similarly, the cases in which 
Jerome has substituted a different name or date in translating 
the Roman list of the Chronicle are also three—the name of 
Cletus, and the years of Linus and Euarestus—and all three 
belong to the same early part of the list. If the two latter 


1 It may be added that the interval resulting from the dates of accession given 
by Jerome’s version for Linus, Ann. Abr. 2084, and for his successor, Ann. Abr. 
2096, is also x11: but these synchronisms with the secular chronology, and their 
relation to the duration-numbers for the Roman and Alexandrine bishops, form 
a problem too complicated to be considered here (see note at the foot of p. 134). 
In the next case, that of Euarestus, the interval 2116-2125 supports Jerome’s vi111, 
though vir is probably correct. 
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variations are intentional, as the change of Anencletus into 
Cletus undoubtedly is, then it would seem that Jerome must 
have been depending on his own knowledge of what he took 
to be the genuine form of the Roman tradition: and it is 
therefore at least a striking coincidence that all the three 
variations reappear in one of the local Roman lists (no. 4, p. 122) 
that will be described in the next section of our enquiry. 


IV. AUTHORITIES (OTHER THAN EUSEBIUS) FOR THE 
ROMAN EPISCOPAL LIST. 


It would be disrespectful to the memory of the great scholars 
—one of them happily still with us—who have within the last 
two generations done so much to elucidate the problem of the 
early Roman succession, if I did not commence this section of 
the present enquiry by enumerating briefly their contributions to 
the subject. The ball was set rolling by the most illustrious of 
modern scholars, Theodor Mommsen, whose epoch-making study 
‘Ueber den Chronographen vom J. 354’ (in the Abhandlungen 
der K. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1850) is still 
the indispensable avenue to any complete treatment of the 
documents. In his maturer years Mommsen returned to the 
subject with editions of the Chronicle of 354 (Wonumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Chronica Minora i [1891] pp. 13-148) and of 
the Liber Pontificalis (7. G. H., Gesta Pontificum Romanorum i 
[1898], see especially Prolegomena, pp. xxviii-Ixii). Another 
eminent German scholar who devoted much labour to the pro- 
blem was R. A. Lipsius: his Chronologie der rimischen Bischife 
appeared in 1869, but in later articles he largely modified his con- 
clusions. Few things could shew better how far we have moved 
from the critical standpoint of fifty years ago than the blunt 
statement—as a matter to be assumed, not argued—in Lipsius’s 
preface: ‘Der Apostel Petrus ist niemals in Rom gewesen’. 
More important are the writings of Mgr Duchesne, Etude sur le 
Liber Pontificalis (1877) and, fifteen years later, the complete and 
monumental edition, Le Liber Pontificalis (1892). But the most 
comprehensive survey of the whole field is that by bishop Light- 
foot in the chapter, ‘ Early Roman Succession’, in his edition of 
S. Clement of Rome (1890: i 201-345): it is a serious drawback 
to its permanent usefulness that so much space is occupied with 
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the refutation of impossible and now long superseded theories, 
and there are (as is natural in a posthumously published book) 
a few small slips here and there, but after all possible qualifi- 
cations it remains a masterly achievement. 

In the tables on the opposite page there is set out in compact 
form the testimony of all the early lists of the Roman succession, 
and it is to the consideration and criticism of these that we must 
now proceed. For the other churches Eusebius is, as we have 
seen, the only guarantor of anything like a continuous list : alone 
of the great sees Rome was fortunate enough to find her succession 
transmitted to posterity through numerous channels. Irenaeus 
was not the only scholar or theologian of the Western world for 
whom the appeal came handy to the apostolic tradition of the 
‘ great and glorious and-ancient ’ church of the capital. 

1. The first of the seven lists is taken from Epiphanius’s book 
Against Heresies. Of one Marcellina, a female adherent of the 
Carpocratians, he tells us, in the chapter devoted to that sect, 
that ‘she arrived among us a while back, and in the times of 
Anicetus, who came after Pius and the predecessors of Pius in the 
succession, she corrupted many persons’': and then he takes 
advantage of this mention of ‘ succession’ to enumerate the names 
of the Roman bishops from ‘ Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops’ 
onwards, ‘ Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, Clement, Euarestus, 
Alexander, Xystus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus—the 
same who has been already named in the catalogue.’ Since the 
second bishop is called Cletus, a form which (as we saw on p. 112) 
is characteristic of Western as opposed to Eastern writers, the 
source from which the list was derived must presumably have 
been Western also. But documents of Western provenance and 
Greek language were not being produced in the fourth century : 
what Epiphanius was here using must have been something that 
had come down from earlier times. Now such a list of the 
Roman succession as far as Anicetus was actually drawn up by 


1 Haer. xxvii 6. 1 HAGev eis Hyas Hin mws MapkedAdAiva Tis in’ abr dnarnOeioa, h 
moAAovs éAupHvaro év xpévas ‘Avikhrov émoxdnov ‘Pwpns Tod pera riv d.adox7v Miov 
wai tav dvwrépw. With the older reading «ai noAAovs for # woAAous it might have 
been possible perhaps to translate ‘ It has come down to our time how a certain 
Marcellina . .. corrupted even many’: but from the new Berlin edition (vol. i, 
1915, Ancoratus and Panarion haer. 1-33) by Dr Karl Holl, it appears that 4 is 
certainly right. 
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Hegesippus— when I arrived in Rome, I made for myself 
a succession-list down to Anicetus’, yevdpevos év ‘Péyn dradoxhv ? 
eronoduny péxpts "Avixnrov (ap. Eus. 1. £. iv 22. 3)—and there is 
every reason to suppose that Epiphanius was acquainted with Hege- 
sippus’s Memoirs: what, then, more likely than that this Roman 
catalogue in Epiphanius should be the very catalogue which we 
know was contained in the work of the older writer ? * 

In the same context Epiphanius gives us also some chrono- 
logical data in respect to the Roman succession, which have 
seemed to suggest that the list he used was equipped with 
duration-numbers and imperial synchronisms: ‘ Peter and Paul 
were martyred in the twelfth year of Nero ; after the apostles’ 
martyrdom Linus and Cletus were each bishop for twelve years.’ 
But it would be an anachronism to suppose that Hegesippus had 
any interest in chronology as such: that form of literature took 
its rise in Christian circles, with other forms of Greek Christian 
scholarship, during the Long Peace that intervened between the 
reigns of Severus and Decius, A.D. 211-249, and Julius Africanus 
was in all likelihood its first exponent. It is more probable that 
these data were isolated pieces of information, brought forward 
by Hegesippus as bearing on the question of the relationship of 
Clement, third bishop, to the apostles, with which the context in 
Epiphanius is as a matter of fact concerned.’ Even so, it would 
follow that chronological material about the earlier popes was 
accessible at Rome in Hegesippus’s day, a conclusion which has 
an important bearing on the problem before us, 


1 The reading d:adoxhv is quite certain: I do not think it would ever have been 
doubted if people had sufficiently studied the wide uses of d:a50x7 in early writers, 
pagan as well as Christian. In the Berlin edition of Eusebius H. £. Schwartz 
accepts d:ad0xm without a word of question, but (if I understand him rightly) 
suspects émonodpnv. 

2 This identification is one of the most brilliant features of bishop Lightfoot’s 
treatment in S. Clement of Rome, i 327-333. 

8 The question was one which interested dther early writers: Irenaeus speaks 
of Clement as having known the apostles and having their preaching still ringing 
in his ears, Haer. iii 3. 3 ; Tertullian of the Roman tradition as claiming Clement 
to have been ‘a Petro ordinatum’, Praesc. Haer. 32. Epiphanius tries to reconcile 
the divergent traditions about Clement by suggesting that Clement was ordained 
bishop by St Peter, perhaps on the occasion of one of his departures from the city, 
that he declined the episcopate after the apostle’s death, but was pressed to take it 
up after the death of Linus and Cletus. The author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(vii 46. 6) makes Linus to have been consecrated by St Paul, and Clement after 
Linus’s death by St Peter as second bishop: the same author, as pseudo-Ignatius, 
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2. The next list in order of time is that of Irenaeus, which 
includes two more names than the list of Epiphanius-Hegesippus, 
those of Soter and Eleutherus, making twelve in all after the two 
apostles. On the other hand, Irenaeus provides no chronological 
material, except that (like Epiphanius) he brings Clement, the 
third bishop, into direct connexion with the apostle-founders of 
the Roman Church. To Irenaeus the episcopal successions from 
the apostles constitute one of his main lines of argument against 
the Gnostic heretics of his day. Men like Ptolemaeus the 
Valentinian were not only claiming to be the teachers of the 
true Christianity, but they spoke of themselves as inheriting by 
succession the apostolic tradition.' Against such assertions it 
was an obvious answer to point to the historical lines of succession 
in the episcopate of the apostolic churches, one name preceding 
another until at the head of the list comes the name of the 
apostle who organized the particular church and left the first 
bishop in charge, and to challenge Gnostic opponents to produce 
on their side anything of the same sort. Irenaeus knows many 
such successions in the apostolic churches, but not to burden his 
readers with too much detail he selects for transcription one single 
list, that from the greatest and most ancient and best known 
of all churches, the church founded at Rome by the two pillar 
apostles, St Peter and St Paul, ‘the blessed apostles, who, 
having laid the foundations and built up the walls of the church, 
entrusted to that Linus whom Paul mentions in his epistles 
to Timothy the ministry of its oversight.2 He was succeeded 
by Anencletus, and after Anencletus at the third stage from the 
apostles the episcopate fell to Clement. Clement had both seen 
and lived with the blessed apostles, their preaching was still ring- 
ing in his ears, and their tradition was still alive before his eyes 
—and not his only, for many were still left at that date who had 
been taught by the apostles. . .. This Clement was succeeded by 


ad Trall. 7. 4, brings in the missing name of Anencletus, by saying that Linus 
served St Paul as minister, Anencletus and Clement St Peter. So again Rufinus, 
in the preface to his version of the Clementine Recognitions, suggests that Linus 
and Cletus were St Peter’s suffragans during his lifetime, Clement his successor 
after his death. 

1 Ptolemaeus Ep. ad Floram ap. Epiphanius Haer. xxxiii 7. 9 Tis dmooroAuis 
mapaddcews fy é« diabox7s Kai hpeis mapecAnpaper. 

2 Ti ris tmoxonhs Aerrovpyiav, Iren, adv. Haer. iii 3. 3. The passage is pre- 
served in the original Greek by Eusebius H, EZ. v 6. 
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Euarestus, and he by Alexander: next, sixth from the apostles, 
Xystus was appointed, and after him Telesphorus, who bore 
a glorious witness in martyrdom: then Hyginus, then Pius, and 
after him Anicetus. Soter succeeded Anicetus, and at the pre- 
sent moment in the twelfth place from the apostles the post of 
the episcopate is held by Eleutherus. In this order and succession 
both the tradition from the apostles in the church and the preach- 
ing of the truth has come down to our time.’ 

The witness of St Irenaeus to the Roman succession is quite 
definite whether as regards time or place. He wrote at Lyons, 
and under the episcopate of Eleutherus, therefore not later than 
A.D. 190. He had visited Rome in the year 177, when the 
martyrs of Lyons sent from their prison a commendatory 
letter with him to the pope: he was then still a presbyter but 
succeeded Pothinus, who died a victim of the same persecution. 
According to one story, which there is in itself no reason to 
suspect, he was in Rome also at a considerably earlier period, on 
the occasion of St Polycarp’s martyrdom in A.D. 156. In any 
case his testimony is amply adequate to guarantee to us the 
tradition of the Roman Church, some years before the close of 
the second century, as to its own origin and history. 

3. The list of Eusebius has been examined in detail in the 
previous section of this enquiry, and it is only named here 
because it was of course necessary for purposes of comparison to 
include it in the tables on p. 118. 

4. The fourth list is the only one which is not drawn direct 
from a single literary source, and is therefore naturally the one 
about the origin and value of which there is most divergence 
between the scholars who have treated of the problem of the 
Roman succession. To some, such as Duchesne and Lightfoot, 
its sources, for the period which concerns us, seem to be nothing 
more than Jerome’s version of the Chronicle and the Liberian 
chronographer who comes fifth in our series. For Lipsius and 
for Mommsen, on the other hand, it is an independent witness to 
the early tradition of the Roman Church, parallel and in some 
respects superior to the Liberian list. Let us begin then by 
looking at the admitted facts. 

We notice, in the first place, that a number of manuscripts of 
early Latin Canon Law include a table of the Roman succession, 
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and it is clear that the forms in which this table appears are 
mutually related and point back toa common original.! The manu- 
scripts in question range in date from the second half of the sixth 
to the end of the ninth century : but all of them are copies of col- 
lections older than themselves, and speaking generally these collec- 
tions were made in Gaul between the end of the fifth and the end 
of the sixth century. The prominence thus given to the papal 
succession is a more or less conscious indication of the Romanizing 
tendency that made itself felt in Gaul from the time of Caesarius 
of Arles onwards: the constitutions of the Apostolic See, it is 
implied, possess equal validity with the canons of the councils.” 

The common source of these tables of the succession being 
thus not later than about the middle of the fifth century—for 
they shew numerous divergences in detail—the question was 
next asked whether there was any known document of that date 
which may have served as their original. Now in the year 447 
a book on the Paschal cycle was published, dedicated to the 
reigning pope, Leo the Great, and it did contain a chronology of 
both popes and emperors.* The papal list itself is lost, and we 
have no means of reconstructing its testimony : but it is obviously 
just the sort of document that we desiderate as the parent of the 
lists that were current in Gaul half a century later, and so the 
list that is put together from the Gallican MSS of Canon Law 
has come to be known as the Leonine catalogue. 

Whether we give this particular name to the parent list or not 

1 The lists are printed separately according to the different MSS in Duchesne’s 
Liber Pontificalis i 13 ff. The MSS are (1) St Vaast, now Arras 644, of the Quesnel 
group (¥ in my Eccl. Occid. Mon. Tur. Ant.) ; (2) Corbie, now Paris lat. 12097, my 
C; (3) Chieti, now Vat. Reg. 1997, my 1; (4) Reims, now Berlin Phillipps. lat. 84, 
my R; (5) Laon, from a MS now lost; (6) Cologne, Chapter Library ccxii, my K ; 
(7) Albi cod. 2, my A—C K and the exemplar of A were closely connected MSS; 
(8) Chronicle of Fredegar, now Paris lat. 10910; (g) another Corbie MS, now 
Paris lat. 12205 : the common original of all these lists is restored by Mommsen, 
Liber Pontificalis | xxxiii ff., after whom I repeat it in the table, p. 118 supra. 

2 See my paper ‘Arles and Rome: the first developements of Canon Law in 
Gaul,’ J. T..S. xvii (April 1916) 236. The desire to possessa continuous chronology 
of the Christian centuries, from the time of the apostles down to the writers’ own 
day, was no doubt also a contributory cause. 

* Among the few fragments of the book that have survived (they were found at 
Zeitz in Saxony) is the following sentence from the prologue: ‘ huic autem col- 
lectioni paschalium dierum non solum seriem consulum conexuimus sed etiam annos 


apostolicae sedis antistitum et aetates regni princilpum Romanorum diligentissima 
adnotatione subdidimus.’ 
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does not in itself greatly matter: it is in any case certain that 
the list cannot have originated at any much later date, nor, 
ultimately, away from Rome. What does matter is whether in 
giving this name we mean to assume that the author, whoever 
he was (it is likely enough that Duchesne is right in suggesting 
the name of the chronicler Prosper, the friend of St Leo) depended 
only on the fourth-century sources that are as accessible to us as 
they were to him—the Liberian chronographer immediately to 
be mentioned, and the Chronicle of Jerome—or whether he drew 
from lost documents like the Chronicle of Hippolytus or even 
direct from the archives of the Roman Church. And therefore 
while Lightfoot calls the parent list the ‘Leonine Catalogue’, 
Mommsen, believing that the nucleus of the list was in existence 
a century or more before the papacy of Leo, prefers the non- 
committal title of ‘ the Index’. 

5. The fifth list presents the most complex problem of them 
all. In two quite late copies, preserved respectively at Brussels 
and at Vienna, we have the débris of an important collection of 
material bearing on the past history, sacred and profane, and on 
the then existing condition, of the City of Rome—a sort of 
Whitaker's Almanack of the middle of the fourth century A. D. 
It is dedicated to a Christian of the name of Valentinus, who 
cannot be certainly identified, and the illuminated title-page 
was the work of Furius Dionysius Filocalus, the well-known 
artist who engraved for pope Damasus the splendid inscriptions 
which that versatile pontiff set up prodigally throughout the 
basilicas and catacombs of Rome. First comes a kalendar, 
divided into two parts, astronomical and civil; the matales 
Caesarum in the latter point to the joint reign of Constantius 
and Constans (340-350), though they have been altered to suit 
the sole reign of Constantius (350-361). Next come the Fast 
consulares, a complete list of the consuls from the first days of 
the Republic down to A.D. 354 inclusive, i.e. between 800 and 
goo years, with leap-years marked for every fourth year, and for 
every year the day of the week and the day of the moon’s age on 
January 1. Thirdly, a list of Easter-days for the century from 
312 to 411, according to the 84 years’ cycle as modified by the 
local use of the Roman Church: down to 358 the table is 
accurately made out with the correct names of the consuls, 
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and doubtless preserves the record of the actual days on which 
Easter was celebrated at Rome, but the last half of the table, 
referring to a time which was future when it was incorporated in 
the collection, has fallen into a good deal of confusion, no doubt 
through the attempts of successive scribes to bring it up to date. 
Fourthly, a list of the Prefects of the City for the hundred years 
from 254 to 354, ‘ex temporibus Gallieni quis quantum temporis 
praefecturam Urbis administraverit.’ Fifthly, two brief lists con- 
stituting between them the primitive ecclesiastical kalendar of 
Rome, the ‘depositio episcoporum’ and the ‘depositio martyrum’: 
the former contains ten popes from Lucius (+ 354) to Silvester 
(t 335) in the order of their obits in the calendar year, and 
two more at the end, Marcus (f 336) and Julius (+ 352), in 
chronological order—obviously it was drawn up after Silvester’s 
death under Marcus, and brought up to date after Julius’s death 
under Liberius—the latter contains Christmas Day, the two 
African festivals of ‘Perpetua and Felicitas’ (March 7) and 
‘Cyprian’ (September 14), the feast of St Peter’s Chair (February 
22), and some twenty-five commemorations of Roman martyrs, 
including SS. Peter and Paul, and the popes Fabian, Xystus II, 
and perhaps Callistus. 

Next follows the list that is of special interest for us: ‘ Impe- 
rante Tiberio Caesare passus est Dominus noster Iesus Christus 
duobus Geminis coss.’ vill kal. Apr., et post ascensum eius 
beatissimus Petrus episcopatum suscepit; ex quo tempore per 
successionem dispositum, quis episcopus quot annis praefuit vel 
quo imperante.’ The list runs from St Peter to Liberius, whose 
accession in 352 is mentioned but not his death: unfortunately it 
has suffered much in the course of transmission, but we can say 
with certainty that to the name of each bishop was attached 
a record of (1) the length in years, months, and days of his 
tenure, (2) the emperors in whose reign he held office, (3) the 
consulships of the beginning and end of his term. From Ponti- 
anus (f 235) onwards the list becomes more circumstantial : 
historical notices are from time to time inserted, and the day 
of consecration and the day of death are recorded with gradually 
increasing regularity. From the same point also a corresponding 
change takes place in the treatment of the consulships: down to 


1 That is, a. D. 29. 
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Pontianus the last consulship of one pope is always distinct from 
the first consulship of his successor—as though each pope were 
assumed to have died at the end of December, and his successor 
to have entered on office at the beginning of January '—but 
where the actual day of death or consecration was known, and 
that took place at any other time of year, it was obvious that the 
same consulship which saw the one pope out saw also the next 
one in, and after Pontianus the list recognizes this and proceeds 
accordingly. The whole compilation nevertheless is by a single 
editor: the consulships, whether before or after Pontianus, are 
taken from the Fasti which form the second document in the 
collection, the blunders of which are regularly reproduced. But 
if these consulships were first added by the compiler of 354, we 
must, in reconstructing the chronology of the Roman succession, 
leave them entirely aside. Even where they are correct (and the 
compiler not infrequently took the consuls of a wrong year), they 
add nothing to the credibility of the list: their only value is 
that they help towards the reconstruction of the compiler’s text, 
and towards the elimination of the errors that in the course of 
transmission since his time have crept into it. 

These six pieces are quite obviously all integral component 
parts of the same collection of A. D. 354: it is otherwise with the 
piece that next follows in the Vienna MS, namely a list of consuls 
from Julius Caesar down to 533,? with historical notes attached, 
notes which from the end of the fourth century onwards are so 
numerous that the document becomes rather Annals than Fasti. 
But the consuls’ names deviate considerably from those of the 
collection proper, so that not even the nucleus of these Annals 
can be attributed to the chronographer of 354, and we need 
not linger over them. We come back, however, into the near 
neighbourhood of the Liberian chronographer with a brief 
Chronicle of the World, from tke beginning of Genesis on- 
wards, the chronological summary of which is brought down 
to the consulship of Paulinus and Optatus, A. D. 334.2 And even 


1 The consular year, like our own civil year, ran from January 1 to December 31. 

2 The years that correspond to a. D. 404-437 are lost. 

8 This date alone shews that the title interpolated in one MS between the preface 
and the body of the document Jncipit chronica Horosit must be the blundering con- 


jecture of some scribe. Orosius lived nearly a century later, and his Chronicle is 
extant. 
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if a Chronicle of the World would not have been quite what we 
should expect in our Roman Whitaker, the two next following 
and final pieces carry the World Chronicle with them and justify 
its place—an Origo Gentis Romanae or Chronicle of the City of 
Rome, and a Notitia Regionum or description of the different 
quarters of the City. Both these documents are full of local 
and topographical knowledge: the former, arranged historically 
according to the reigns of the different emperors, comes down to 
the death of the emperor Licinius in 324, the latter, arranged 
geographically according to the Regions, includes buildings of 
Constantine the Great. Both are therefore contemporary with 
the World Chronicle of 334, and doubtless formed a single whole 
with it, incorporated ex masse into the collection of 354. 

But before we return to our papal list, there is something more 
to be said about this World Chronicle, which as it happens can 
be traced back exactly 100 years behind the recension in which 
our collection presents it. For if we compare it with an anony- 
mous Liber generationis which serves as the first book of the 
chronological compilation of the so-called Fredegar, but is also 
preserved independently in a few early MSS, we shall find that 
the two forms are related to one another with so much closeness 
of matter and so little of language, that the necessary conclusion 
is that they are separate versions of a single Greek original. Now 
the other form contains, twice over, a chronological summary 
—omitted by our editor of A. D. 334—reckoning 5738 years from 
Adam to the thirteenth year of the emperor Alexander, i.e. 
A. D. 234, which was also the year of writing.! Moreover in the 
table of contents that heads this other version of the Chronicle, 
the nineteenth chapter is ‘ Imperatores Romanorum ab Augusto 
et quis quot annis imperavit’, the twentieth and last ‘ Nomina 
episcoporum et quis quot annis praefuit’, though unfortunately, 
while the imperial catalogue appears in its right place in the 
text of that version, the episcopal catalogue has dropped out. 
Both catalogues are absent from our chronographer’s form of the 
Chronicle, no doubt for the simple reason that he possessed, 
elsewhere in his own collection, fuller lists whether of emperors 


1 ¢Fiunt igitur omnes anni ab Adam usque ad x11 Alexandri imperatoris annum 
anni Vpccxxxvill... fiunt igitur omnes anni ab Adam usque in hunc diem anni 
VDCCxxxvi1l.’ 
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or of popes: both were, however, quite certainly genuine parts of 
the Chronicle of A. D. 234. But what chronicler is there of that 
date, writing in the Greek language and-~as the parallelism of 
the imperial and papal succession proves—in the West? There 
is only one Christian author who fulfils the conditions of sub- 
ject-matter, place, and time: Hippolytus of Rome, who was 
living till 235, and the catalogue of whose writings includes 
a work called Xpovixd.! 

We have thus acquired the knowledge that the Chronicle of 
Hippolytus was in circulation at Rome in the fourth century in 
a Latin dress, and that it included a list of popes presumably 
carried down to the year 234; further, that our chronographer 
of 354 has for the purposes of his own collection suppressed that 
list, just as he has suppressed the parallel list of emperors, 
because he has elsewhere provided us with fuller lists brought up 
to date. But it still remains possible that the chronographer 
depended, directly or indirectly, on Hippolytus for the earlier 
part of his papal list ; and this is what we have now got to try 
and find out. 

In itself it would have been not unlikely that our writer, if he 
had access to other and completer sources, should have left the 
Hippolytean papal list entirely out of account, just as he seems 
to have done with the list of emperors. Hippolytus’s list of 
emperors, we learn from the other version of his Chronicle, ex- 
tended from Augustus to Alexander Severus, and was confined 
to names and duration-numbers in years, months, and days: the 
chronographer’s list runs from Julius Caesar to Licinius, and is 
enriched with numerous notices of Roman events exactly parallel 
in style to the notices, for the period after 234, of the papal list.? 
The two imperial lists appear to be entirely independent of one 
another: in other words, the imperial list of Hippolytus, if its 

1 The catalogue is inscribed on a ceutuanaies statue of Hippolytus now in the 
Lateran Museum. Julius Africanus is excluded, not only because he wrote in the 


East, but because his Chronicle was composed some fifteen years earlier. See 
above, pp. 105-107. 

2 Compare, e.g. the notice for Diocletian and Maximian ‘His impp. multae 
operae publicae fabricatae sunt’ with those for the popes Fabian ‘ Multas fabricas 
per cimiteria fieri iussit ’ and Julius ‘ Hic multas fabricas fecit’, The Hippolytean 
list of emperors may be found in Chronica Minora i 137, 138; the chronographer’s 
list sbid. 145 sqq., or Ueber den Chronographen vom J. 354, p. 645. 
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only chance of survival had been through the Liberian chrono- 
grapher, would have gone under altogether. We cannot, it is 
true, apply the same criterion in the case of the two episcopal 
lists, since here the original catalogue of Hippolytus has, as it 
happens, dropped out also from the other version of his 
Chronicle: but if the matter had stood there, and we had 
nothing but the parallel of the imperial list to guide us, the 
probabilities would have pointed to the independence of the 
papal list of the chronographer v7s-d-vis to the papal list of his 
predecessor. And it might seem a further argument on the 
same side that the Liberian chronographer’s list is disfigured 
in its earlier part by grosser blunders than we should willingly 
attribute to Hippolytus. 

Are there then any definite indications which counterbalance 
this presumption, and suggest that the chronographer acted 
differently in regard to the one list than he had done in regard 
to the other? Modern scholars have with some approach to 
unanimity answered this question in the affirmative,’ because 
they detect a break in his work exactly at the point at which 
any one who had based himself so far on Hippolytean material 
must have passed to the employment of some other source. 
There is in fact no doubt that the Liberian list does divide itself 
into two more or less well-marked sections, and that the dividing 
line comes at the episcopate of Pontianus. It has already been 
noted (p. 125) that the dating of the popes by the consuls reveals 
just there a change from one method to another: no doubt the 
whole series of consular dates are all equally due to the Liberian 
editor himself, but the change suggests a change in the character 
of the material that lay before him, such as might correspond to 
the change, for instance, from a literary to a diplomatic source, 
from the chronicle of Hippolytus to the archives of the Roman 
See. Again the data, stereotyped on a single model down to 
Urbanus, the immediate predecessor of Pontianus, become from 
thence onwards richer and more varied. Before Pontianus only 
one precise date is marked, the martyrdom of the two apostles 
on June 29, and only one historical note is superimposed on the 
chronological framework, namely the publication of the Shepherd 

1 Mommsen, Ueber den Chronogr. vom J. 354, p. 597; Lipsius, Chronologie, 
p. 41; Lightfoot, S. Clement i 261. 
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of Hermas under the episcopate of his brother Pius: from Pon- 
tianus to Liberius, on the other hand, historical notices are 
numerous, and precise datings by month and day become so 
regular that it is possible throughout the whole period (apart 
from the years of disorganization during the persecution of 
Diocletian) to fix the days of accession and of decease with 
some approximation to accuracy. Thus, by piecing the evidence 
together, we can assert without reserve that bishop Anteros was 
consecrated on Sunday, November 22, A.D. 235, and died on 
January 3, A. D. 236, after an episcopate of only six weeks, and 
that his successor Fabian was consecrated on Sunday, January 10 
following, and died a martyr, on the outbreak of the Decian 
persecution, January 20, A. D. 250.! 

That is as far perhaps as we can profitably carry at this stage 
the enquiry into the sources that lie behind the Liberian catalogue 
of the popes. We turn now to the consideration of the last of 
the lists printed on p. 16, the list given us by St Optatus. 

6. Optatus, bishop of Mileou* near Cirta, the capital of 
Numidia, was the author of a work in six or seven books against 
the Donatists, on which later Catholic writers, and in especial 
St Augustine, drew largely. Neither the name nor the date of 
Optatus’s work can be established without difficulty. For name, 
it was probably devoid of one altogether—‘ Optati Milevitani 
libri numero VII ’—a simple enough device so long as an author 
wrote no more than a single work: if it was known by any 
particular name, it will have been by that of the Donatist writer 
against whom it was directed, ‘ad Parmenianum’. As to date, 
the Roman catalogue of which we are going to speak is brought 
down, on the consentient testimony of all the extant MSS, to 

1 See my paper, ‘ The papal chronology of the third century’ in J. 7. S. July, 
1916 (vol. xvii pp. 338-353). The investigations of previous scholars in this 
matter, even Lightfoot’s admirable pages op. cit. 286-299, have suffered, as I shewed 
in the paper referred to, by the neglect, down to the year 314, of the rule of 
Sunday ordination, which there is every reason to believe prevailed throughout 
the third century. By taking this rule into account, it becomes possible to carry 
the proof of the details of the chronology from 235 onwards to a much higher 
degree of certainty. 

2 We know the adjective familiarly, Optatus Milevitanus: but what was the name 
of the town which the adjective represents, or whether it was ever known in 
a Latin form at all, is not so easy to say. Abp. Benson Cyprian p. 584 gives 


Mileou in the text, Milev in a note. The official title of the place was ‘ colonia 
Sarnensis Milevitana’. 
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pope Siricius, therefore to at least A.D. 385. But there is good 
reason to suppose that the treatise underwent (whether at the 
hands of Optatus himself or no) a process of re-handling some 
ten or twenty years after the original publication. Thus the 
Donatist succession at Rome is given (ii 4) as Victor, Bonifatius, 
Encolpius, Macrobius, and quite clearly Victor is there reckoned 
as the first of the line and Macrobius as in possession at the time 
of writing: ‘ si Macrobio dicatur, ubi illic sedeat, numquid potest 
dicere “in cathedra Petri”?’ Yet a few sentences later the list 
has swollen to six, and Macrobius has, in all our MSS save one, 
two successors, Lucian and Claudian. Add to this that Optatus 
himself puts the interval since the great persecution of A.D. 303- 
305 as ‘sixty years and more’ (i 13), and that Jerome in his 
de viris, written in A.D. 392, places the literary appearance of 
Optatus on the catholic side ‘ under the Emperors Valentinian 
and Valens’, i.e. between A.D. 365 and 375, and it is not easy to 
resist the conclusion that the same hand which inserted the two 
extra bishops of the Donatist succession in Rome was responsible 
also for one bishop in the Petrine succession, With Lucian and 
Claudian, Siricius ought also to disappear: Optatus must have 
published under pope Damasus, say about A.D. 370-375. 

The first book of Optatus’s work has for its subject the 
historical origins of the schism: in the second he turns to the 
examination of the marks of the one true Church. Of these 
marks or endowments, dofes, the first is (so Parmenian and 
Optatus are agreed) the cathedra or Chair, that is, the episco- 
pal succession. Each party claimed no doubt to have, at 
Carthage or at Cirta, the true succession to the line of bishops 
whom they claimed in common down to the early years of the 
fourth century ; and Optatus does not wait at this point to work 
out the local problem, for he has a stronger argument at hand 
from the conditions existing in the great church across the sea 
which was founded—here again Parmenian would have no quarrel 
with Optatus—by the prince of the apostles himself. But if 
Peter was the first bishop of Rome, and Linus succeeded Peter, 
and the succession of names in the whole line is well known from 

1 It was probably believed by all Christians in Afric> that the preaching of 


Christianity, and therewith the apostolic origin of the episcopal succession, had 
come to Carthage mediately or immediately from Rome. 
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Linus down to Damasus, the present holder of the see, then the 
question is forced on us, to which party in Africa the communion 
of Damasus, and with Damasus of the whole line of succession 
represented in him, is available. And the answer is plain: the 
Catholics of Africa are in full fellowship with the bishop in the 
succession from St Peter, while the Donatists are so far from 
having part or lot with him that they have at Rome their own 
line of succession and their own conventicle for worship. One 
Victor had been sent from Africa to supervise the Donatist con- 
gregation in Rome, and he had been followed by three other 
bishops one after another. There was thus a succession, it was 
true, but a succession which could only be traced back a few 
stages, and then came to an end in a bishop who had no pre- 
decessor, ‘filius sine patre, tiro sine principe, discipulus sine 
magistro, sequens sine antecedente, inquilinus sine domo... 
episcopus sine populo’. In contrast with this mushroom and 
alien succession, Catholics had their fellowship with a prelate who 
was only the last in a long line of predecessors reaching back to 
the apostle who was ‘ head of all the apostles’. 

The actual list of names as represented in the manuscripts of 
Optatus is not free from difficulty: but by good fortune it 
happens that we possess a second testimony to the list in the 
53rd epistle of St Augustine. Augustine’s purpose in citing the 
catalogue of Roman bishops is very much the same as we have 
described in the case of Optatus, and it is more than probable 
that the later writer borrowed the catalogue straight out of the 
work of his predecessor. At any rate some peculiarities of the 
catalogue, shared by both Optatus and Augustine, are so marked 
that it is clear that they are not independent of one another, and 
we may legitimately use the evidence of the manuscripts of both 
writers to reconstruct the common original, whether or no that 
original goes back behind Optatus. 

That Clement and Anencletus are inverted, that Alexander is 
omitted in his proper place and substituted for Eleutherus where 
the latter name ought to occur, are the most important features 
in which this fourth-century African list diverges from all other 
forms of the tradition, and they are guaranteed by the consen- 
tient testimony of the manuscripts, whether of Optatus or of 
Augustine. That the third bishop after Peter was known to the 
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list in the form Anecletus or Anicletus, and the last of those who 
concern us as Favianus, is also almost certain: and even these 
small peculiarities in orthography all help to guarantee the 
common ancestry of the list. In the later part of the list, after 
pope Fabian, there are more serious divergences between the 
two African writers}: but even so, they are not of a character to 
lessen the probability of the conclusion that St Augustine was 
employing the same list as St Optatus. 

Optatus, like Irenaeus, gives no chronological material : his 
list is concerned with names and order only, not with dates. 

It will be noticed that this African list, besides its own 
peculiarities in regard to the order and orthography of the 
names, presents certain other features in common with the 
Liberian list, namely, the inversion of Clement and Anencletus, 
and the inversion of Anicetus and Pius. On the other hand, the 
duplication Cletus Ana(Anen)cletus, as we find it in the Liberian 
list, does not re-appear in the African list: and therefore the 
alternatives suggested by the evidence of the relation of the two 
lists are (1) that Optatus drew not on the Liberian list itself, but 
on its source, and that that source was still free from the redupli- 
cation of names Cletus Anencletus, or (2) that if Optatus had 
the Liberian list itself at his disposal, then he must have also 
known another, in some respects purer, form of the Roman list 
and must have combined the two as best he could. 

7. Limitations of space made it undesirable to print in the 
tables on p. 118 the seventh and last early catalogue of the popes, 
and the text of it may therefore be subjoined here to the previous 
discussion. In an anonymous hexameter poem against Marcion, 
printed in the editions of Tertullian, occur the following lines 
(lib. iii 272-296, Oehler ii 792) :-— 


Quorum discipuli qui successere per orbem, 
conflati virtute viri, nostrique magistri, 


1 The two successive popes, Eutychian and Gaius, towards the end of the third 
century, are omitted in all the MSS of Optatus, but they are present in all the MSS 
of Augustine : probably therefore the fault lies not with Optatus or his source, but 
only with the manuscript tradition of his work. Again, of the two successive popes 
(according to the ordinary lists) Marcellinus and Marcellus, the former only is 
given by the MSS of Optatus, the latter only by the MSS of Augustine. In this 
case I think that we may be fairly sure that the original form of this African list did 
give only one of the two names. 
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coniunctos operis nobis tribuere honores. 

ex quibus electum magnum plebique probatum 
hac cathedra, Petrus qua sederat ipse, locatum 
maxima Roma Linum primum considere iussit. 
post quem Cletus et ipse gregem suscepit cvilis. 
huius Anacletus successor sorte locatus, 

quem sequitur Clemens: is apostolicis bene notus. 
Euaristus ab hoc rexit sine crimine legem. 

sextus Alexander Sixto commendat ovile, 

post expleta sui qui lustri tempora tradit 
Tele[s]phoro ; excellens hic erat martyrque fidelis . 
constabat pietate vigens ecclesia Romae 
composita a Petro: cuius successor et ipse, 
iamque loco nono, cathedram suscepit Hyginus. 
post hunc deinde Pius, Hermas cui germine frater 
angelicus pastor quia tradita verba locutus, 

atque Pio suscepit Anicetus ordine sortem. 


-* 


Of the author, time, or place of this poem nothing is really 
known. But it seems to me quite certain that he used St Irenaeus. 
The details about Clement and Telesphorus, as well as informa- 
tion which he also gives as to the dates of the arrival in Rome of 
Cerdo and Marcion, point definitely in that direction, What he 
adds to Irenaeus, in the duplication Cletus Anacletus and the 
statement about Hermas, is all found in the Liberian list: but 
as he avoids the Liberian writer’s mistakes in the order of the 
popes Cletus (Anacletus) Clement, and Pius Anicetus, it looks 
as though he tapped not the Liberian list itself but its source. 
Did he use Hippolytus and combine him as best he could with 
Irenaeus ? 

C. H. TURNER. 


Norte. It should have been emphasized (p. 111, five lines from the end) that 
such a list of bishops, consisting simply of names, order, and years of office, is just 
what on the analogy of what we know of Hippolytus (pp. 106, 127) we should 
expect to find in Africanus, Eusebius was probably the first chronicler to break up 
the episcopal lists and to incorporate the names into the cadres of his universal 
chronology. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH. 


WESTERN baptismal creeds, from the Old Roman creed onwards, 
almost without exception profess faith in the Resurrection of the Flesh. 
Omnium corporum* takes the place of carnis in a Gallican form (Hahn, 
§ 64), and an African creed (Hahn, § 52) has omnium hominum*; but 
carnis resurrectionem (or r. carnis) stands in all normal and official 
recensions of the Apostles’ Creed.° 

English versions of the Creed prior to the fourth decade of the 
sixteenth century uniformly represent carnis ; see the forms printed in 
Maskell mon. rit. ii p. 240 ff; Heurtley harm. symd. p. 88 ff; Hahn 
§§ 78-89. In Hilsey’s Primer (1539) ‘body’ is substituted for ‘flesh’ 
(Brightman Zhe English Rite ii p. 780), and this change is adopted in 
The Necessary Doctrine (1543), where, however, the context shews that 
no doctrinal significance is to be attributed to it (Formudaries of the 
Faith, ed. Lioyd, p. 251). Possibly it was under the influence of these 
two documents that Cranmer printed ‘ body’ in the creed of the Cate- 
chism (1549), and in the creed of Mattins (1552). Bishop Dowden 
describes this as ‘an error for which there is no excuse’ (Workmanship 
of the PB. p. 101); but it may have been deliberate.* In either case 
the change was not made consistently throughout the book ; ‘ Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh’ was retained in the Baptismal office (1549, 1552, 
1661), and in the Visitation of the Sick.’ The English Church, in 
common with the other Churches of the West, continues to baptize her 
children into the belief that the Flesh shall rise again. 

The phrase ‘ Resurrection of the Flesh’, though now characteristically 
Western, was at first not without support in the East, where, indeed, it 
was perhaps the earlier form. The creed of Jerusalem, as given by 
Cyril (catech. xviii 22), had muwrevopev . .. cis capkos dvaoracw.® 
Similarly the baptismal creed of the Afostolical Constitutions (vii 41): 
BarriLopa ... cis capxds dvdoracw. But from the middle of the fourth 
century the prevalent form of this article in the East is eis dvaoracw 


1 Swyarev dvdoraas occurs already in Tatian (adv. Graecos 5). 

2 Cf, the Quicungue : ‘omnes homines resurgere habent cum corporibus suis.’ 

3 The Aquileian creed had Auius carnis (Hahn, §§ 36, 49); cf. the creed of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy (sid. § 58). 

4 With the view of bringing the forms of the article nearer to the use of Scripture. 

5 The creed of the Visitation was not printed in full before 1661, but a rubric 
(1549, 1552) directed that it should be rehearsed ‘as it is in Baptisme’. 

6 Cyril’s own preference for another form of words is shown by his paraphrase 
(c. 28), rovréor: riv Tav vexpav : see Hort Two Dissertations p. 91. 
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vexpav (OF Ti Tov vexpav, OF tT. ék vexpov). If we may judge from the 
creed of Bishop Alexander (Hahn, § 15), the creed of Alexandria had 
ti é« vexpov from the beginning of the century or earlier.* 

There can be no question which of the two forms (capxdés, vexpov) is 
nearest to the phraseology of the New Testament. For dvdoraots vexpov 
(or % é« vexpov) there is abundant authority in Apostolic writings? ; for 
gapKos dvacraors there is no N. T. precedent, though cwpdrwv avaoracts 
might claim some support from such passages as Matt. xxvii 52, Rom. 
viii 11, 23. Indeed, the use of capxds in this connexion may seem (as 
early writers recognized) to fly in the face of r Cor. xv 50, and of 
St Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual body. It may be taken, then, as 
fairly certain that carnis in the Old Roman creed is not an echo of the 
Apostolic tradition. Yet there is some reason to think that it was 
familiar to the Roman Church before the end of the first century. 
Clement of Rome (1 Cor. xxvi 3) quotes Job xix 26 in the form 
dvaoTnoEs Thy TdpKa pov Tadtyy, Where cod. B (LXX) has dvacrjoat rd 
d€ppa pov, and codd. A N*-* have dvaoryoe pov To copa. The ancient 
Latin version of Clement gives corpus, but the Greek MSS support ri 
gapxa. It has been suggested that Clement borrowed +r. cdpxa from 
what follows in the Hebrew ('%¥3'%), but it is barely possible that 
Clement, who, if of Jewish extraction,* was a Hellenist, should have 
had resort to the Hebrew, and corrected his Septuagint from it. More 
probably he conformed his Greek text to a way of speaking about 
the Resurrection which was in vogue among Roman Christians in his 
day. He had learnt to think of the Resurrection as a capxds or tijs 
gapkos taitys dvdaoraors, and if so, the phrase was already current in 
Rome by 95 or 96; whether it was already an article in a Roman 
creed, we need not stop to discuss. 

What was the origin of this early use of capxds dvagracis in the 
Roman Church ? 

The Ignatian letters may suggest an answer. Ignatius rarely men- 
tions the Resurrection of the Church‘; but he has much to say about 
the Resurrection of the Lord. He insists on the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion, coupling it, as a historical event, with the Passion (Zph. 20, 
Magn. 11, Philad. praef., 8, Smyrn. 7, 12). The Resurrection of 
Christ, he says, was both in the flesh and in the spirit (ai capxcxi xa 

? Hort ibid. pp. 80, 91, n. 2; cf. Hahn, § 122. The change was possibly due to 
the influence of Origen (see below, p. 140). 

* The phrase is found, with some variety of form, in Matt. xxii 31, Luke xx 35, 


Acts x 41 &c., Rom. i 4, 1 Cor. xv passim, Heb. vi 2. 
5 Lightfoot Clement of Rome p. 59 ff. 
* See e.g. Eph, 11 & ols yévorro po dvacriva. Trall. praef. tv ri «ls abrdv 


dvaoraca, Rom. 4 dvacrhoopa tv ait@ édevOepos. Polyc. 7 eis 1d ebdpeOfvai pe iv 
TH dvacraca (?) ipav pabnrhs. 
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mvevpatixy, Smyrn. 12. 3). He is assured that the Lord after He rose 
was still in the flesh (did. 3. 1), not a dapovov dowparoy, but a human 
being, who could be handled, who could eat and drink. It is clear 
that this repeated insistence on the fact of the Resurrection of the Lord 
was directed against the Docetic tendency to reduce it to a purely 
spiritual event. 

The Resurrection of the Church had been called in question at 
first as inconceivable or impossible : ‘there is no resurrection of the 
dead’, some frankly said, or asked how the Resurrection was to be 
realized ; what kind of body the risen would wear (1 Cor. xv 12, 35). 
A little later, the attack took another form; there were those who held 
that the Resurrection was ‘past already’ (2 Tim. ii 18), i.e. they 
recognized only the spiritual resurrection of Baptism. The first of 
these positions is pagan, and the second Gnostic, and both were 
maintained in the early post-Apostolic Church. ‘Thus Polycarp writes 
with reference to the former (PAilipp. 7): Os . . . A€yer pare dvdoraow 
pyre Kpiow, obtos mpwrdroKds éot. ToD Yatava. Justin (dia/. 80) speaks 
of some who bear the Christian name, and yet affirm pa elvar vexpov 
dvaotacw, GANG dpa TO aroOvnoKew Tas Wuxas aitov dvadapBaver Bar cis 
tov otpavév. More usually the objectors contented themselves with 
a denial that the flesh would rise, limiting the resurrection to the spirit. 
Thus the homily which passes as a second letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians urges (§ 9): pa Aeyérw tus tpadv dre airy % capt ob xpiverat 
ovdé dviorara: . . . bv tpdrov yap év TH wapki exAjOyre, Kai ev TH GapKi 
éAcioeoGe. And at Rome Hermas writes (sim. v 7): Bdére pyrore avaBp 
éri thy kapdiav wou Tiv odpxa gov TtavTyy pOapriv «va. According to 
Irenaeus (Aaer. ii 31. 2) the Valentinian schools tocotrov drodéover Tov 
vexpov éyeipar .. . ‘ut ne quidem credant hoc in totum posse fieri, esse 
autem resurrectionem a mortuis agnitionem eius quae ab eis dicitur 
veritatis’. Marcion, he tells us (Aaer. i 27), taught ‘salutem solam anima- 
rum esse futuram ; corpus autem . . . impossibile esse participare salutem’.’ 
Of the Gnostic sects generally Tertullian writes (de resurr. carn. 19): 
‘Resurrectionem mortuorum manifeste annuntiatam in imaginariam 
significationem distorquent, asseverantes ipsam etiam mortem spiritaliter 
intellegendam.’ 

The Church, on the other hand, looked for a resurrection which, 
like that of the Lord, would be one both of flesh and spirit, and it can 
hardly be doubted that to this contention we owe the phrase carnis 
resurrectio. ‘That it had its origin at Rome is at least probable. To 
Rome, as we know, all heretics flocked. Valentinus made it his head- 
quarters through the reign of Antoninus Pius; Marcion and Cerdo 

1 Cf, Tertullian praeser. 33; adv. Marc. v 10; and see Lightfoot Ignatius i 
Pp. 587. 
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were in the capital about the same time; Heracleon and Ptolemaeus 
came a little later. But, as Duchesne says (Zarly History, E. tr. p. 173), 
‘it is most unlikely that some of those inventors of counterfeit religions, 
who swarmed in Syria and Asia, had not come from the East to Rome 
long before this time.’ The leaven may have been already working in 
Clement’s days, and opposition to Gnostic teaching on the Resurrection 
may lie behind his reading of Job xix 26, already mentioned. Certain 
it is that wapxds dvaoracis was a watchword of orthodoxy in Justin’s 
time ; dial. 80 éyw dé Kai «i twés ciow dpboyvipoves kata ravra Xpurtiavot 
.+ + GapKos dvacracw yevnoer Oar érerapeba. It is possible also that the 
emphasis laid by the sub-Apostolic Church on the Resurrection of the 
Flesh may be due in part to the prevalence of chiliastic opinions.’ 
From Papias onwards early Catholic Christians expected a reign of 
Christ on earth to follow the Resurrection : a reign in which the saints 
in their reconstituted bodies were to have a place. Thus Eusebius 
(7. E. iii 39) says of Papias: yArdda twa pynow érov éceoOar peta TH 
éx vexpav dvdotacw, cwpatixas THs Xpurtod Bacrreias eri ravTyoi THs ys 
iroornropévyns. And Justin, immediately after his mention of the 
Resurrection of the Flesh (cited above), proceeds: xai yiAua éry év 
"lepovaadArp oixodopnbeion Kai coopnbeion cai tratvvOeion. How frankly 
materialistic this millenarian hope could be is plain from the picture of 
the miraculous productiveness of vine and wheat which Papias attributed 
to our Lord, and believed to have been handed down by John the 
disciple of the Lord (Iren. haer. v 33. 3f). Such expectations assumed 
a resurrection of the flesh, and were not unlikely to have helped to 
popularize the phrase when it had once been started in the Church’s 
early conflict with the false spirituality of Gnosticism. It is important 
to ascertain the sense which the flesh was intended to bear in the 
phrase capxis dvdoraois. Happily the extant Christian literature of 
the second and third centuries supplies ample material for forming 
a judgement on this point. The period produced a series of mono- 
graphs upon the Resurrection, some of which have survived in part or 
in whole, as well as larger works which deal with the subject more 
or less fully. The monograph of Clement of Alexandria is no longer 
extant, and those of Hippolytus * and Origen * have left but a fragment 
or two. But we have a large part of the tract on the Resurrection 


! Lightfoot Supernatural Religion p. 151: ‘ Chiliasm is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, with the Christian writers of the second century.’ He refers to Barnabas, 
Irenaeus, and Tertullian, besides Papias and Justin. 

2 Harnack Geschichte der altchr. Literatur i p. 308. 

3 Lagarde Hippolytus p.go. The title of this book, as given on the Chair, is wepi 
Geot wai capxds dvacracews (Lightfoot Clement of Rome ii pp. 329, 398). 

* Harnack Geschichte i p. 383 f. 
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which is printed among Justin’s works, and is probably scarcely later 
than his time,' and complete treatises by Athenagoras and Tertullian. 
Besides these, the Resurrection is handled by Irenaeus (Aaer. v) and 
Theophilus (ad Autolycum i). From these sources it ought to be 
possible to make out with some precision what the Church of the first 
three centuries meant when it professed its faith in the Resurrection of 
the Flesh. 

No essential distinction seems to have been drawn as yet between 
the resurrection of the flesh, of the body, and of the dead. Thus 
Tertullian begins his book De vesurrectione carnis with the words, 
‘Fiducia Christianorum resurrectio mortuorum.’ Our Lord is said 
(‘ Justin’ de resurr. 9) to have been raised cwparixds, by a writer who, 
a sentence or two after, speaks of Him as having risen and ascended 
év tH capi. Irenaeus also appears to use oapé and odpa almost 
indifferently ; after asking (Aaer. v 2. 3, cf. iv 18. 1) how any can say 
that the flesh, which is fed by the body and blood of Christ, is 
incapable of receiving God’s gift of eternal life, he proceeds to say 
that our bodies which have been fed by the Eucharist, though laid in 
the earth and resolved into it, shall rise again in their season. The flesh 
seems to be regarded as the material, the body as the organism in which 
the flesh expresses itself.2 If so, vesurrectio carnis asserts the continuity 
of the substance of the body, while vesurrectio corporum \ays stress on the 
restoration of the bodily organs. Upon both these points the popular 
theology of the early Church insisted. Catholic writers were never 
weary of arguing that the flesh no less than the spirit is the creature of 
God, and cannot be left to perish in the grave; thus Tertullian de 
resurr. carnis g writes ‘ Absit ut Deus manuum suarum operam .. . in 
aeternum destituat interitum’. It may be changed, as St Paul has 
taught us that it will be, but not destroyed ; the spiritual body will still be 
flesh : ibid. 55 ‘aliud enim demutatio, aliud perditio . .. quod mutatum 
est perditum non est’. Christian teachers of this period were unanimous 
also in pressing the identity of the risen body in all its parts with the 
body which was buried. Men are to rise in the same body in which 
they sinned or conquered sin. ‘ Resurgit igitur caro’ (Tertullian sums 
up, c. 63) ‘et quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa et quidem integra.’ Every 
one of our present members and organs will find its place in the risen 
body. If it is said of the hairs of our heads that they are all numbered, 


} Harnack Geschichte ii pp. 308 ff, 722. 

2 Jerome (ep. 38) draws the distinction thus : ‘Omnis caro est corpus, non omne 
corpus est caro’ ; giving as an example, ‘ paries est corpus, sed non caro.’ He com- 
plains that the Origenist John of Jerusalem used corpus many times, and caro not once, 
Corpus, he complains, is a ‘nomen ambiguum’ which ‘ad diversas intellegentias 
trahi potest’. This ambiguity does not seem to have been felt by earlier writers. 
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what does this mean but that not one of them will perish? (c. 35 
‘perituros enim quae ratio in numerum redegisset ?’). The adversary 
naturally retorted that even if such a resurrection were possible,’ it 
would be futile, since our present limbs and organs would find no 
functions to fulfil in the life of the world to come. Neither ‘ Justin’ 
nor Tertullian answers this objection satisfactorily, and in Tertullian we 
begin to witness the breakdown of the insistence on the resurrection of 
the body in its present form; in deference to St Paul he admits that 
there may be such a transformation as to leave only the ‘ substance’ of 
the flesh (de vesurr. carn. 55 ‘mutari, converti, reformari licebit, cum 
salute substantiae ’). 

This concession did not go far enough to satisfy Origen. The great 
Alexandrian had no sympathy with the literalism which regarded the 
Resurrection as a reproduction of the existing body. To Celsus, who had 
ridiculed the doctrine of the Resurrection as it was commonly preached 
by the churches, he replies (c. Ceds. v 18): ovre jpeis ovre Ta Oeia ypap- 
para avrais pnow capki, pydepiav peraBodjy aveAnporas Thy éri to BéATLOv 
CjoeaOa rods wadat reOvyxdtas. The popular teaching and the Gnostic 
attempt to refine it were, in Origen’s judgement, both at fault ; accord- 
ing to Jerome (¢. 38, ad Pammachium) he held ‘duplicem errorem 
versari in ecclesia, nostrorum et haereticorum’. Christians who clung to 
the flesh (¢:Adcapxes) were in error when they maintained that the risen 
body would be such as it is now, with hands, feet, and all its parts 
entire. As St Paul points out, the identity of the body that is raised 
from the dead with the present body will consist, not in the recovery 
of the outward form, but in a quasi-seminal relation: ‘in ratione 
humanorum corporum manent quaedam surgendi antiqua principia 
et quasi évrepwvy, id est, seminarium mortuorum, sinu terrae confovetur. 
quum autem iudicii dies advenerit . .. movebuntur statim semina... 
et mortuos germinabunt, non tamen easdem carnes, nec in his formis 
restituent quae fuerant.’ If we may trust Jerome, Origen went on to 
give some account of his own conception of the risen body: ‘nunc 
oculis videmus, auribus audimus, manibus agimus, pedibus ambulamus ; 
in illo autem corpore spiritali toti videbimus, toti audiemus, toti 
operabimur, toti ambulabimus . . . Aliud nobis spiritale et aetherium 
promittitur, quod nec tactui subiacet, nec oculis cernitur nec pondere 
praegravatur, et pro locorum in quibus futurum est varietate muta- 
bitur.’? 

Whether Origen found vexpéy in his creed, or whether it was sub- 
stituted for wapxdés in the Alexandrian creed under his influence, we do 


1 This was of course denied, but adequately supported by Christian advocates 
(e.g. ‘ Justin’ de resurr. 2 ff; Athenagoras 2, 3). 
2 Compare the interesting fragment of Hippolytus wepi dvacracews (Lagarde, p. 90). 
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not know. There seems, however, to have been no necessity laid upon 
him by his view of the Resurrection body to reject capxés. The word 
adpé may be applied to a spiritual body, if it is not assumed that the 
risen body will not consist of the same flesh, or of flesh of the same 
character as that which we wear here; as St Paul points out, od waca 
aipé % airy odp£: it is only the Aquileian Auius carnis which is 
excluded by Origen’s supposition. Nor does the ‘ Resurrection of the 
body’ involve the restoration of all the parts of the buried body, or, 
indeed, of any of them; there are owpata érovpdvia as well as owpara 
ériyea, and the analogy of the seed suggests a thorough change : 
3 oreipes, od Td GHpa TO yevrnoopevov omeipes. 

Thus Western Christians can continue to confess their faith in the 
‘ Resurrection of the flesh’, or ‘of the body’, although in the interpreta- 
tion of the terms they have learnt to follow Origen rather than Ter- 
tullian, and perhaps, if the choice had rested with them, would have 
preferred to speak only of the ‘ Resurrection of the dead’. 


H. B. Swere. 


THE STORY OF ST JOHN AND THE ROBBER. 


In the July 1916 number of this Journat Dr Swete gathers up the 
chief points of the evidence relating to John of Ephesus. One of these 
is drawn from the story of St John and the Robber, found in Clement 
of Alexandria’s Quis Dives Salvetur.: As this story may throw a little 
light, not only on the special problem of the relation between John of 
Ephesus and St John the Apostle, but also on the general question 
of the Ministry at the end of the first and beginning of the second 
century, it seems to deserve an examination in some detail. 

The story may be briefly told thus. After the death of the ‘tyrant’, 
St John the Apostle removed from Patmos and settled at Ephesus. 
From this city he paid visits by invitation to neighbouring churches, 
either to appoint bishops, or to regulate church affairs, or to ordain 
clergy. On one such visit to a city not far away, his attention was 
attracted by a strong and handsome young man (veavioxos), presumably 
among the church congregation; and before leaving the Apostle 
commended him to the care of the local bishop. Accepting the trust, 


1 The text is found in Stahlin’s Clem, Alex. vol. iii pp. 187. 27-190. 19. The 
references in this paper are made to volume, page, and line of Stahlin’s text, with 
the pages of Potter’s edition in brackets. There is an English translation of the 
Quis Dives by P. M. Barnard (Who ts the Rich Man that is being saved? S.P.C.K. 
1901), who has also published a text in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. v No. 2. 
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the bishop took the young man to his own home, cherished him as 
a friend, and at last baptized him. After this he relaxed his careful 
oversight, thinking that the ‘seal of the Lord’ was itself protection 
enough. But the young man had received his liberty too soon. He 
fell among bad companions, and gradually became accustomed to 
a life of robbery and outrage, finally establishing himself as chief of 
a band of brigands. Time went by, and the Apostle was sent for once 
again to settle some affairs of the same church. Having completed 
this task, he asks the bishop to return the ‘trust’ formerly committed 
to him. When the bishop realizes what is meant, he is forced to confess 
his failure; the young man is ‘dead to God’. But the Apostle is 
indignant. He calls for a horse and guide, and rides straight from the 
Church (airé6ev dad rijs éxxAnoias) to the hill which is the robbers’ 
stronghold. Here he is brought before the chieftain, who, overcome 
with shame as he recognizes the ‘old, unarmed man’, throws away his 
weapons, and consents to be led back to the church. There the 
Apostle remained by his side, praying and fasting for him ; nor would 
he go away from the city until he had restored the young man to his 
former place in the church. 

Any one who reads the story in full will be ready, I think, to admit 
that it bears on the surface the marks of truth. It is too circumstantial 
in its details, and too vivid in its colouring, to be a mere invention. 
In fact, we possess few narratives outside the New Testament which 
give us so living a picture of church life in the first and second cen- 
turies. In this respect the story is comparable with Justin’s account of 
Christian worship and with parts of the Didache. No doubt much is 
due to Clement, who knows how to tell a story’; but the main interest 
of this one is plainly independent of its literary setting. Assuming, 
then, that the story embodies a true tradition, what does it tell us about 
early Church history? 

(1) The first question that occurs to us is: Could the story possibly 
relate to St John the Apostle? We have to remember that Clement, 
who is our authority for the story, never doubts that he is speaking of 
the Apostle. His words are: dxovaov pifov ob pifov, ddd dvta Adyov 
epi ‘Iwdvvov tov drorréAov. The Apostle John is in Clement’s belief 
the author of the First Epistle. He is also the author of the Gospel, 
which is mentioned in the opening words of Clement’s Commentary on 
the First Epistle.* That the ‘John’ of the Apocalypse is also the 


1 Read, for instance, the story of Eunomus at the opening of the Protrepticus ; 
and the brief, yet pointed, version of the parable of the Good Samaritan in the Quis 
Dives : Stahlin iii 178. 20-34 (951 P). 

2 ii 217. 2 (532 P). 

8 iii 209. 25-6 (1009 P). 
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Apostle this story itself shews, when it speaks of the release from 
Patmos. Clement, in fact, knows only one John. But whom does he 
mean by the ‘tyrant’? Domitian, almost certainly ; for, as is well known, 
it is the unanimous testimony of early church writers that the stay in 
Patmos occurred during this emperor’s reign." Now Domitian died 
in 96 A. D., at which date an exact contemporary of our Lord would 
have been over too years old.2 Even supposing St John the Apostle 
to have been ten years younger than our Lord,’ this would still make 
him over ninety before he started the work described in our story. 
We can imagine an old man of from go to 100 being carried into 
church and preaching ‘ Little children, love one another’‘; but it is 
surely out of the question that a man of such age should have exercised 
this active, itinerant ministry, and have been ready at a moment’s 
notice to ride on horseback into the hills. This consideration applies 
not only to St John the Apostle, but to any other man of the same 
generation who had been a personal hearer of our Lord; and it has 
additional weight if we remember that the story gives a clear impression 
of covering a period of years, perhaps only two or three, though it 
might well be more. One who had, in his boyhood, seen the Lord (or 
possibly one whose parents had told him that, as a young child, he had 
seen the Lord) might fit into the story ; but hardly one who had been 
a disciple in a real and personal sense. If we could shift the scene 
back some twenty-five years, and assume that Nero is the ‘tyrant’ 
referred to, the case would be different; but against this there is the 
united tradition of antiquity, as well as the opinion of modern scholars, 
that the Apocalypse dates from Domitian’s reign. On the whole, then, 
the chances seem decidedly against the John of this story being either 
the Apostle or any personal disciple of our Lord. 

(2) What was Clement’s source for the story? It has been noticed 


1 Trenaeus v 30. 3: Eusebius H. E. iii 20. 

2 If the date of the Nativityis 7-6 B.c. See Hastings’ D. B. Art. Chron. of N.T. 
(C. H. Turner), vol. i p. 415 5. 

8 It is usual to think that St John was very young at the time of our Lord’s 
ministry. But this merely rests upon the belief that he is identical with the John 
of Ephesus who was alive from a.p. go-100. We have no direct evidence. If our 
Lord did not begin His ministry until He was about 30 years old, it is not likely 
that He would have chosen men much under 30 to fill the prominent positions 
assigned to the Twelve. We may also note here that St Paul, whom we should 
expect to be at least as young as, if not younger than, the Twelve generally (being 
a veavias, i.e. certainly not much over 30, in a. pv. 35-36; cf. Acts vii 58), calls 
himself ‘ aged ’—if we adopt the natural interpretation of mpeoBvrns—in a.p. 60 or 
61 (Philem. 9). 

4 St Jerome Comm. in Gal. vi 10. 

5 Dr Charles, for instance, asserts without any question that the Apocalypse in 
its present form was composed in Domitian’s reign: Eschatology p. 404. 
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that the local bishop is called indifferently rpeoBvrepos and éxicxoros, 
and Barnard has suggested that Clement may have been ‘following 
a written authority, dating from a time when the two terms were 
synonymous’.' It is difficult to think of such a writing, for had it 
existed, we should almost certainly have found other testimony to this 
story, independent of Clement. So little was known of the history of 
the Apostles, that an account like this, full of beautiful teaching, would 
have been often copied, or at least referred to. We know that Eusebius 
wrote it out in full,? but Clement was his source ; and all other copies 
or references came either from Clement direct or through Eusebius. 
Its style would not lead us to suspect a written source, for it is quite in 
harmony with the rest of the Quis Dives and, indeed, with Clement's 
writings in general.* But beyond all this, Clement’s way of narrating 
the story speaks for itself. He says expressly that it has been ‘handed 
down and preserved in memory’ (zapadedopevov kai pynpy trepvdAaypéevov). 
Again, when speaking of the city where the incident in question occurred, 
he adds: ‘Some tell even its name’, a fact which points to more than 
one version of the story. Evidently Clement did not feel sure of the 
name, or he would have inserted it.‘ Then at the end we are told that 
‘John did not go away, as they say, before he had restored him to his 
place in the church’. It was an oral tradition, then, which Clement 
heard and first put into writing. Where did he hear it? Quite likely 
at Ephesus, or in its neighbourhood. He had travelled widely in his 
earlier days, for he alludes to honoured teachers whom he had been 
privileged to hear in districts so far apart as Greece, Magna Graecia, 
the Orient, and Egypt.’ His words give us no reason to suppose that 
these were the only places he visited, for he is speaking primarily of his 

' Barnard Who is the Rich Man that is being saved? p. 72 n. 2. 

2 Eusebius H. E, iii 23. 

3 Owing to the fact that it is a story, and a short story into the bargain, we 
should not expect to find in it many of the characteristic words of Clement’s 
ordinary writing, which is either hortatory or argumentative. But the following 
occur : onyaive, dvanavev, pwrilav, temrAhocev, napareiaOa, napdderypa, pd0os. 
There is also the curious expression worxidats 52 cerphot Ad-yov Karendb5ayv (iii 190. 16 : 
960 P), of which xarergdev is a Platonic word often used by Clement, and the 
persuasive power of the Sirens is also familiar to him: cf. Stahlin i 83. 9 (g1 P) ; 
ii 32. 8-10 (345 P) and 476. 16 (784 P). But the most convincing passage is that 
in which he compares the young robber to a high-spirited and restive horse, 
viv xadwdv évdaxwv. This latter phrase comes from Plato’s Phaedrus, 254 D, and 
was evidently a favourite one with Clement, for he quotes it in two other places, 
viz., Stahlin i 66. 23 (73 P) and 210. 3-4 (222 P). 

4 The Paschal Chronicle (p. 470) says Smyrna; but this is probably no more than 
a guess. Although Clement calls it a médus, the scenery of the story points to 
a country village rather than to a large city, the name of which was not likely to 
be forgotten. 

5 Stahlin ii 8, 16-24 (322 P). 
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teachers, not of his travels. But even had he never seen Ephesus, the 
story may have come to him through some fellow-traveller, perhaps 
through his teacher in Greece, who he says was an Ionian. 

How, then, are we to explain the use of rpeoBurepos and éxioxomos in 
reference to one and the same person? The story has a primitive air 
about it, and certainly goes back to a time when, or to a place where, 
these two terms were synonymous. If it came originally from the 
Christians of some outlying town or village not far from Ephesus—the 
little scrap of tradition which connected them with the great ‘apostle’ 
John, and which they would preserve with scrupulous care—both terms 
might well have been used in it side by side ; either because the story 
had been handed down thus, or because the sharp distinction between 
‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ was not yet felt in the country districts. On 
the other hand, the use may be Clement’s own. His statements about 
the ministry are not altogether precise. Sometimes he mentions three 
orders, sometimes two only, and his terms cannot always be interpreted 
in a strictly technical sense.’ And in the present instance he calls the 
bishop zpeo Burns? as well as rpeoBvrepos, which seems to shew that the 
latter term still conveys to him a notion of ‘age’ in addition to that of 
‘ office’. 

(3) What is the character and scope of the ministry described in this 
story? Clement assigns three objects to the itinerant work of St John: 
(a) to appoint bishops (érurxdérovs xaraoryjowv); (4) to set in order 
whole churches (dAas éxxAnoias dppdowv); (¢) to ordain individual 
clergy («xAjpov éva yé* twa KAynpwcwv trav ims Tod rvejpatos onpawo- 
pévwv). Assuming, as I think we can, that Clement is giving an 
accurate description of the work, we find here an enumeration of 
apostolic activities, very much as they are to be seen in the New 
Testament. The “appointment of bishops’ is the same as the appoint- 
ment of ‘ presbyters in every city’ mentioned in Titus i 5 (cf. érioxorov 
in Titus i 7), and the ‘ election’ of presbyters by St Paul and St Barnabas 
in Acts xiv 23; i.e. the choice of a group of men, conspicuous by age 
or spiritual gifts, to preside over a local church, The second phrase 


1 See Tollinton Clement of Alexandria ii 112-113. 

2 Stahlin iii 189. 15 (g60 P). 

3 Stahlin reads yé from a single MS of Eusebius. The ordinary reading is ré, 
which Barnard retains, translating as follows: ‘ordaining a ministry, or in- 
dividuals of those indicated by the Spirit’. But it is hard to see what difference 
there would be between ‘ ordaining a ministry ’ and ‘appointing bishops’. Stahlin’s 
reading seems distinctly better. 

4 That the plural émoxéwous refers to a body of men set over a single church is 
shewn by the Greek construction, dmov piv .. . Swov 8... Smov 3é, Inthe present 
story only one official is spoken of, but there is no reason why he should not have 
been the president of a body. 
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might perhaps mean ‘fitting out’ or ‘constructing’ whole churches in 
the sense of founding them; this would be missionary work after the 
manner of St Paul. But more likely it hints at the settling of diffi- 
culties, possibly even of disputes between presbyters and people, such 
as we know from Clement’s Epistle might easily arise. Finally, there 
is the work of filling up vacancies in the presbyteral body ; for xAjpos 
here seems practically to have come to mean an individual minister.’ 
Certain persons were ‘indicated by the Spirit’, through their possession 
of the requisite gifts (e.g. prophecy or pastoral authority), as being fit to 
exercise rule in the church; and one or more of these, as occasion 
demanded, was set among the body of presbyters. 

It is, then, a spiritual sway akin to that of St Paul which the John 
of this story is represented as wielding. True, he visits the churches 
‘by invitation’ (zapaxadovpevos).2 When once there, however, he is 
clearly master. A bishop of to-day is often ‘invited’ to visit one of 
the parishes in his diocese, but this does not lessen his authority. If 
we take Clement’s description as it stands, John does everything that 
we could expect the highest apostle to do. And if we can trust the 
chronology, we are faced by the practical certainty that this John is 
neither the Apostle nor any other personal disciple of our Lord. He 
would seem to belong to that intervening period between the rule of 
the Apostles proper and the rise of monarchical bishops. There is, in 
the general setting of this story, a remarkable likeness to the Third 
Epistle of St John; for in each case a kind of patriarchal authority 
is claimed, but whereas in the story this authority is admitted, in the 
Epistle it is resisted. It is not hard to understand how local churches, 
as they grew in strength and organization, might begin to resent control 
from without, feeling that they were well able to settle their own internal 
affairs. Are we, then, to say that the Diotrephes of the Epistle is an 
example of a church ruler who adopts an attitude the direct opposite of 
that of our obedient presbyter-bishop? And can we go further and say 
that the writer of the Epistle is no other than the John of Clement’s 
story? It seems more than likely that we can. 

G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


< 


1 For the stages in the developement ot «Ajjpos see Lightfoot Phil. p. 246. On 
p. 247 n. 1, Lightfoot says that «Ajjpos in this passage seems not to be used in the 
sense of clergy, i.e. the clergy as a body ; but he does not give his own opinion as 
to its meaning. It seems to me that «Ajjpos here means partly ‘lot’, and partly the 
person who is appointed to the ‘lot’, Barnard (of. cit. p. 46) thinks that «Ajpy 
must be read if yé is adopted. But would not 7@ «Ajpy be needed? 

2 Stahlin iii 188. 4 (959 P). 
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ABILENE, THE JEWISH HERODS AND ST LUKE, 


"Ev érec 88 revrexawdexdtw ris iyepovias TiBepiov Kaicapos, iyepovevovros 
Tlovriov IAdrov ris “lovdaias, xai rerpapxoivros ris TadAaias ‘Hpwdov, 
Dirirrov Sé rot ddeAod airod rerpapxoivros Tis Irovpaias cai Tpaxwviridos 
x“pas, kai Avoaviou ris “ABAnvijs retpapxoivros. Luke iii 1. 

THE selection of Lysanias for inclusion in this note of date has for 
a long time puzzled me, as it has, I gather, puzzled many others. It 
is difficult to understand why one minor potentate of Syria should be 
chosen, when others, Aretas, for instance, of Nabataea, or the dynast 
of Chalcis, have, at all events at first sight, as good or better claims. 
It is not as if the natural features of the district made Abilene a natural 
part of the land of the Jews, or as if there had existed a long tradition of 
political association between the two states or any such tradition of a sort 
worth mentioning at all. The facts are the other way about. Geo- 
graphically Abilene goes with the north: it was a hill district connected 
with the northern hills. Historically before the time of which St Luke 
is writing it had had no real or permanent political connexion with 
Israel or Judaea, not even in the time of Solomon or of Jeroboam II 
or of the Maccabees. Whatever may have been the facts regarding the 
progress northwards of these monarchs, their efforts had but a transient 
success; there was certainly no subjugation, no occupation of this 
mountain district. Defeated on the plains, its mountaineers retired to 
their strongholds, made some sort of a submission and bided their 
time ; their ‘conquerors’ had to be content to leave it so. The 
Herods, indeed, had had their eyes upon it for over half a century, 
but though they were working northwards and in the end possessed 
both it and much of the larger kingdom of which it had once formed 
a part, in A.D. 30 they had only reached its foot-hills. Probably 
enough, as St Luke tells us, a kinsman of Lysanias the elder, also 
called Lysanias, ruled at Abila at this date’; but the ruler’s name is 
immaterial, for whoever ruled it, Abilene was not Herodian in A.D. 30 ; 
in mentioning it in this connexion St Luke goes outside the area 
governed or ever previously governed by the Herods or by any earlier 
Jewish ruler. The Jews, moreover, of our Lord’s time had little in 


1 An inscription, seen at Abilaand copied by Pococke (C. J. G. 4521) but now lost, 
commemorates the public spirit of Nymphaeus, freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias, 
who had made himself responsible for the building of a road and temple; in other 
words he had helped to beautify and civilize his patron’scapital. The «pro Xe[Ba- 
oroi] mentioned in the inscription cannot well be any but Tiberius Augustus 
and Livia Augusta (A.D. 14-29)—a fact which, taken with other evidence, makes 
it over-bold to deny with any dogmatism the existence of a Lysanias, tetrarch of 
Abilene, in the second and third decades of the first century of our era, 
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common with the Ituraean freebooters of Abilene ; cut off from each 
other in almost every respect by the interests and habits which keep 
states apart, there was also the memory of recent hostility between 
the two. It is, I presume, generally admitted that our Lord never 
taught in Abilene. Two possible explanations, therefore, of the inclusion 
of Lysanias, which at once suggest themselves, can be excluded from 
consideration. 

Abilene, however, became Herodian about a.p. 37 when Caligula 
gave it to Agrippa I. Philip’s tetrarchy went with it. In a.p. 41 
Claudius confirmed the grant, other portions of Herod the Great’s 
kingdom being added later, so that at his death (a.p. 44) Agrippa I 
was ruler of all of his father’s kingdom and of Abilene in addition." 
We need feel accordingly no doubt that St Luke’s ante-dated interest 
in Abilene is due to its subsequent incorporation in the territory of 
those Herods who maintained their connexion with the Jews; and we 
may note that at his death Agrippa I’s domain corresponded to the 
area which St Luke in his description had in his mind. 

But this is not all the problem. When Agrippa I died, the Romans 
took over the administration of his kingdom. His son, a youth of 17, 
at first had nothing. After his uncle’s death, however, in a.p. 48 
Chalcis proper was conferred upon him. In A.D. 53 or thereabouts 
he gave up Chalcis, receiving in exchange the northern part of his 
father’s kingdom (the tetrarchy of Philip and Abilene); the rest, 
a province kept for most purposes distinct from Syria, remaining under 
the government of Roman procurators. Later, under Nero, almost 
certainly about A.D. 55, his dominion was extended towards the south, 
a large and important part of Galilee (the Herodian city of Tiberias 
with Tarichea and tracts of country round them) and two toparchies in 
Peraea (Julias, also an Herodian city, and Abela) being transferred to 
him from the Roman province of Judaea.? This transference, however, 
did not affect the total area governed by the two together; what was 
given to Agrippa was taken from the procurator. We may note again 
that, approximately speaking, from A.D. 53 onwards, Agrippa II and 
the Roman procurator of the time (Felix at first, and later Festus) 
continued between them to govern alk that Agrippa I was governing in 
A. D. 44—all, not more nor less, with the exception of a small addition to 
the north. This small addition was the tetrarchy of Varus. Varus, 
a very minor and very transient potentate, was a descendant of Soemus, 
the Ituraean king, whose kingdom on his death in a. D. 49 was added 


1 Cf. especially Josephus Antiquities xix 5,1, where a distinction is expressly 
made between Abilene and what was Agrippa’s by ancestral right. 

2 Josephus B,J. ii 13, 2, A. xx 8, 4—the date is quite clearly given asthe first year 
of Nero. 
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to the province of Syria.'' Varus, one of the native dynasty, was, it 
would seem, in accordance with the usual Roman policy, allowed to 
retain a portion of his ancestor’s kingdom. But the portion left him 
was very small, hardly of the size of Rutland, and he held it only 
for four years. It lay just north of Abilene ; it had once been part of 
it or rather of the larger Chalcis, of which Abilene had been itself 
a part. Varus’s tenure being brief and his dominions of very small 
extent, its identity was lost after their amalgamation in the far larger 
tetrarchy of Lysanias, which had had a separate political existence for 
something like half a century. For a purpose such as St Luke’s, 
Abilene could very well cover both, just as Galilee covers Peraea, and 
% ‘Irovpaia cai Tpaxwviris xwpa covers the various constituent elements 
of Philip’s tetrarchy, as known to us from other sources. For some 
years then after A.D. 53 for his and any similar purpose St Luke’s 
description applies to the area ruled by Agrippa II, together with 
the Roman procurator’s province. But in a.D. 66 when the war 
broke out the Romans took complete control of everything, and in 
or about a.p. 72, after things had begun to settle down, Agrippa 
received such accessions to his sphere of government as extended 
it considerably northwards, apparently as far as northern Lebanon. 


1 Tacitus Annales xii 23. 

2 As well in fact as the title ‘ King of England’ covers England and the Celtic 
fringe. While then the antiquary does and must regret the lack of precision, 
it is easy to understand how St Luke’s interest lay in the persons bearing rule in 
A.D. 30 rather than in the exact boundaries of their authority; the more so as 
Josephus mentions the tetrarchy of Varus in the War of the Jews (ii 16, 8) but not 
in the Antiquities (xx 7,1). To enable us to fix the extent and position of this 
tetrarchy we have quite sufficient data: (1) within narrow limits we know the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Chalcis under Ptolemy Mennaei and his son, Lysanias 
the elder ; (2) again within narrow limits we know how much of it at various 
times went not to Soemus, the kinsman of Varus, but to other people, to the 
Herods, to the tetrarch of Chalcis proper, to the ruler of Abilene, to the citizens of 
Heliopolis and to Beyrout; these ate up most of it ; (3) Soemus, king of Ituraea, 
therefore, who was not identical with the later Soemus, king of Emesa, had of it 
some 600 square miles, less rather than more ; (4) of these square miles the Romans 
in A.D. 49, a8 we may be certain from what we know about their methods, retained 
the lion’s share and the part the easiest to govern ; (5) Varus, therefore, as his 
solatium would get perhaps a third or less, and that, high ground in the main, only 
partially reduced and civilized ; (6) if then the northern boundary of Abilene was 
the natural one, the depression in the Anti-Lebanon just east of Heliopolis, which 
would place the capital, Abila, about the centre of its district, Varus got the hill- 
country to the north of it, or, in other words, about the area I have suggested in the 
text. It would be co-terminous with Abilene, as we should expect from its inclusion 
in it when a few years afterwards things were rounded off ; (7) an area for this 
tetrarchy, comparatively inconsiderable in extent, which went not unnaturally 
with the southern Anti-Lebanon, would explain the silence of the Antiquities 
about it. 
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To put it briefly then; from a. D. 37 to A.D. 44, and then again from 
A.D. 53 to A.D. 66 or at latest a.D. 72, but not afterwards, one of the 
Jewish Herods with or without the help of a Roman procurator 
governed an area which in extent practically agrees with the area 
St Luke purports to describe. Outside these dates the area thus 
governed was less or considerably more. These facts are certain. 
Any deduction from them must be to some extent a matter of opinion, 
but an eminently reasonable deduction is that St Luke chose this area 
for description because he wrote during part of the period during which 
these conditions prevailed. Nothing would be more natural than that 
he should attempt to account for the government of the ‘ Holy Land’ 
of the time a¢ which he wrote ; the correspondence produced between 
the two by the introduction of Lysanias is remarkable ; the introduction 
of Lysanias is puzzling, and the description fits only just a few years, 
and these the few years during which the writing of the Gospel and the 
Acts may well have taken place. Moreover, if we may make the reason- 
able assumption that the author of the Gospel and the Acts was also the 
author of the #eis-passages, he was in Palestine about a. D. 60 and had 
seen or heard much of Agrippa, Felix, and Festus, the successors in 
about a generation of Lysanias, Philip, Herod, and Pontius Pilate. 
His attention once drawn to Agrippa, many were competent to tell him 
all the facts, quite recent, of the family’s vicissitudes and the rough 
outlines of the areas its members governed then and twenty years 
before." 

I have said so far nothing of St Luke’s alleged dependence on 
Josephus. So far as I can see, however, resemblances in diction point 
rather to the existence of a sort of literary xow7 of the eastern provinces, 
meant as Attic, than to a direct dependence. Where St Luke and 
Josephus narrate the same event, more often than not they either differ 
in their details or they disagree ; even the stock passage about Theudas 
(Ant. xx 5, 1, 2) is open to this charge ; the passage about Lysanias 
(Ant. xx 7, 1) does not look like copying. The Josephus theory, on 
the other hand, has difficulties of its own. It credits the author of the 
Gospel and the Acts with a slovenliness of method and a lack of 


1 Agrippa came, St Luke tells us, to Caeshrea with Berenice in order to greet 
Festus, He was invited to assist at the trial of St Paul, and attended it perd woAAjjs 
gavracias, This looks like the truth. The woman’s readiness to greet the 
successor of her sister’s husband, then under a cloud, is to those who know the 
facts of their relationship as eloquent as the oriental vassal’s promptness to 
exploit the chance of making a display. If an invention, which I do not believe, 
it has as true a dramatic touch as Claudius Lysias’s paraphrase of Acts xxi 27-40, 
xxii 22-29 (cf. xxiii 26-30), or the delightfully human answer of the Jews at Rome 
(Acts xxviii a1, 22) to St Paul, ‘We know nothing officially against you, but we 
don’t altogether like your friends.’ 
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earnestness of purpose, which do occur in journalism and elsewhere, 
but require proof in his case. It implies also a late date for the 
Gospel and the Acts. This is not in itself impossible ; but it leaves us 
with the task of explaining the absence of all knowledge of the fall of 
Jerusalem and of the deaths of St Peter and St Paul, which is very far 
from easy." The case for 61 or thereabouts is not disposed of by 
any means. Perhaps then, in conclusion, I may put my case thus. 
If St Luke were writing in the early sixties, he would be describing 
how the Holy Land of the time a¢ which he wrote was governed thirty 
years before. The truth of the converse does not follow of necessity— 
he may, for instance, not have kept up to date or, though I doubt it, 
he may be just a journalist ; but the converse is highly probable ; and 
we have a point most certainly to be considered, when an attempt is 
made to fix the date of writing, especially as at first sight, and even on 
examination, Jerusalem was not yet destroyed when ‘St Luke’ wrote 
and St Peter and St Paul were still alive. 
H. S. Cronin. 


1 As hard in fact as it would be 2,000 years hence to assign to 1915 or any later 
date a writer (floruit limited to tg00-1940) of two volumes on the history of a great 
religious movement in Belgium in the last decades of last century, who gave no 
hint of the destruction of the country, whether he was an original authority or no 
and whatever may have been his point of view. 


PHILO ON EDUCATION. 


Tuat the ancient world took a great interest in the subject of 
education is attested by innumerable scattered allusions and observa- 
tions. Yet it is remarkable that very little systematic or formal writing 
on the subject survives. That Aristippus and Theophrastus, Zeno and 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, Cato and Varro all wrote treatises on 
education we learn on the authority of Diogenes Laertius and others." 
But nothing of them survives and very little is known of their views. 
If we may set aside the Repudlic, we are practically left with the fifth 
book of the Politics, the first two books of Quintilian, and the treatise 
wept d&ywyis waidwy which is bound up with Plutarch’s Moralia. Of 
these three Aristotle is not, I think, for practical purposes of great 
importance. Neither his general outlook nor his treatment of details 
seems to have greatly influenced the theory or practice of later times. 
Well before the date of our era, the system of the éyxv«Avos made(a had 
been firmly established. It consisted of (1) Grammatice : originally the 


1 A collection of these is given by Wyttenbach in his introductory note to the 
De Lib. Ed. Plutarch, Mor. vol. vi p. 66. 
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literary and critical study of the poets, historians and orators, but 
tending more and more to include scientific grammar in our sense of 
the word ; (2) rhetoric: including the theory, and carefully graduated 
exercises culminating in the declamation ; (3) geometry: which in- 
cluded arithmetic and a certain amount of astronomy; (4) music: to 
which still adhered something but by no means all of the virtue which 
Aristotle ascribed to it. To this was added in most cases a tincture of 
formal philosophy, at any rate of dialectic. Drawing (ypadixy), on 
which Aristotle lays considerable stress, appears to have dropped out 
of the curriculum. Now I do not suppose that this system was based 
on any definite theory of education. Probably it came into being 
through the same causes as other educational systems, namely, because 
people wish their children to learn what either their own generation 
believes or other generations have believed to be useful knowledge. At 
the same time we find clear evidence of two opposing theories, which 
while accepting the Encyclia in practice endeavoured to justify them 
on general principles. The ideal of Quintilian is practical, but 
a broad and liberal view is taken of what is practical.’ The object of 
education is to make an orator, but as the ideal orator must be a good 
man, both good discipline and a knowledge of ethics are essential. 
And as there is no form of knowledge which cannot become the subject 
of oratory, he must study all the Encyclia, while music will give him 
grace and melody of voice, and geometry will train him to logical 
reasoning. Throughout this disquisition, Quintilian clearly indicates 
that he wishes to keep education out of the hands of the professed 
philosopher. Not only the ethical branch of philosophy, but the 
logical and physical also are useful enough, but they are part of a rhe- 
torical education, and the pupil need not go to the philosopher’s lecture 
room to acquirethem. In fact, the philosopher evidently is to him what 
the priest is to many modern educationists. And even if we had only 
Quintilian we might be sure that there was another theory, in which 
philosophy was the one thing needful and general education was only 
valued in so far as it led up to philosophy. This theory we find in 
pseudo-Plutarch. Here the general remarks on discipline do not differ 
vitally from Quintilian’s, but when we come to the subject of school 
work itself, we find that while the ‘writer admits that the whole 
éyxvixduos made has to be taken, it should be taken é« zapadpopis 
comepel yeipatos évexeyv: but philosophy must hold the first place 
(xpexBeiav). In a genuine treatise of Plutarch De audiendo poetas 
the relation of one of the most important branches of the Encyclia to 
philosophy is discussed. Here it is laid down that poetry is to be 
valued because of the numerous pieces of sound morality to be found 


1 Vide particularly Quint, i 10. 
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in it, which are rendered palatable to the young through the poetical 
form. In fact, Plutarch does little more than restate the famous dictum 
of Lucretius (de Rer. Nat. 936) :— 


‘sed ueluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulci flauoque liquore, &c. 


In Seneca Z/. 88 we find a somewhat similar view to that of pseudo- 
Plutarch. The Encyclia (4derales artes) prepare the soul for philosophy 
(‘non perducunt animum ad uirtutem sed expediunt’). But this is some- 
what grudgingly admitted, and the greater part of the letter is a polemic 
against the Encyclia. On the whole, philosophy seems to have under- 
taken the patronage of the accepted system somewhat reluctantly. The 
Cynic and the Epicurean repudiated it to the last. Even in the Stoic 
schools Zeno declared the éyxvx\ia to be dypyora,’ and though 
Chrysippus reversed this, something of a reaction appears in Posidonius.* 
At the best the Encyclia are admitted to be a preparation. How they 
prepare is, so far as our evidence goes, never seriously discussed. 

Now it is one of the many interesting points in Philo that he gives 
us a genuine discussion of this very important question. Our main 
source is the treatise repi avvodov mpos Ta mporadevpara. The title has 
been Latinized as De congressu eruditionis gratia,’ and this version 
seems to have been accepted without question. But it is clearly 

mistake. The meaning of the Greek is, as the whole treatise shews,. 

On mating with the preliminary forms of training’, and the book 
discusses the results produced by the intercourse of the soul with these 
subjects. Abraham, the soul—so runs the allegory—is married to 
Sarah, who stands for wisdom. Such a union should produce wise 
words, blameless thoughts, and noble actions. But the soul is not at 
first ripe for it, and Sarah is barren. She therefore sends the soul 
to mate with Hagar the Egyptian, whose name signifies sojourning 
(rapoixnors), while Egypt stands for the external senses. In plain words, 
the boy who is not yet ripe for philosophy must have a preliminary 
training in the Encyclia, in which the use of the external senses plays 
so great a part and which can only be temporarily useful. So Abraham 
finds Hagar fruitful and Ishmael is born. But in time Sarah can bear 
a child to Abraham, and then Hagar and Ishmael must be cast out. 

1 Diog. Laert. vii 32,and 129. I imagine that the general attitude of the Stoics is 
given by the epithet wéoa. This technical term of Stoicism, equivalent, if I under- 


stand it aright, to dd:apopa, is constantly used by Philo of the Encyclia, and evidently 
represents accepted usage. 

2 So I understand Sen. Ep. 88, 21, &c. Norden Antike Kunstprosa, p. 672, 
seems to take the passage differently. 

8 Sometimes De cong. ‘ quaerendae’ er. grat. 
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School studies must not be prolonged when we are ripe for something 
higher. 

The allegory is not altogether original. In pseudo-Plutarch we have 
a hint of the figure of zapoixyois probably derived from some earlier 
teaching. For the writer, after remarking that the Encyclia are to be 
taken é« mapadpopuys,' goes on to say that it is well to travel to many 
cities, but to live only in one—the best. And the story of Sarah and 
Hagar is clearly outlined in a saying, which he quotes from Bion, that 
those who being unable to win philosophy wear themselves out in the 
mporadevpara are like the suitors of Penelope, who when they could not 
win the mistress contented themselves with the maids. This saying is 
elsewhere attributed to Aristippus and Ariston of Chios, and is clearly 
one of those accepted Homeric allegories on which Philo modelled his 
use of the Old Testament. But the transformation of Penelope and 
her maids into Sarah and Hagar is a very happy touch. The Homeric 
allegory stated the view of the later Stoics at any rate very inadequately. 
In their eyes the training given by the Encyclia was only temporarily 
valuable, but it was valuable; it was inferior, but it was legitimate. 
And this thought the Old Testament story hit off with curious felicity. 

So far Philo has not carried us much further than pseudo-Plutarch 
and Seneca, but he then proceeds to discuss what the various influences 
of the Encyclia are.’ Grammatice* dealing with poets and prose- 
writers produces intelligence and wide knowledge (zoAvpd@ea), and 
teaches us to despise vanities through the picture of the misfortunes 
which demigods and heroes experience in the pages of literature. 
Music charms away the unrhythmical and unmelodious and brings the 
soul into harmony. Geometry plants the seeds of equality and analogy, 
and by its logical continuity (cvveyys Oewpia) creates a love for justice. 
Rhetoric sharpens the mind to Oewpia (the eipeors of the technical 
rhetorician), trains and welds thought to expression, and thus makes 
the man truly Aoyds. Dialectic is the twin of rhetoric and shews us 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

In the first list of the Encyclia astronomy is included but never 
appears again, though as Philo’s lists are seldom exhaustive, this need 
not imply that he intended to exclude it. Indeed, as geometry seems 
to have been regarded generally as including some elementary astro- 
nomy, it is reasonable to suppose that Philo took this view. But there 
are other passages ° in which astronomy seems to occupy a higher or at 


1 De Lib, Ed. 10. 2 Ibid. 

5 De Cong. 4. 

* Grammatice with Philo is not yet divided into pedo = our ‘grammar’ and 
loropu«h, literary criticism, &c, The literary side is still predominant. 

5 e.g. De Mig, Ab. 32, &c.; De Gig. 14. 
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least a different place in Philo’s system. It is rather a philosophy in 
itself, a false or inferior philosophy indeed, but still something more 
than a mere stepping-stone like the Encyclia. The soul which culti- 
vates this astronomical philosophy is represented by Abram in Chaldaea. 
When he left Chaldaea, he entered so to speak on another state of 
existence. I imagine that the explanation of this is that ‘astronomy’ 
in these passages rather means ‘astrology ’, a science which Philo seems 
to regard with distrust mingled with a sort of respect. The astronomy 
which the schoolboy learnt in connexion with geometry was of a simpler 
kind and free from the astrological taint. So at least it appears in 
Quintilian. 

Amongst the judgements above mentioned on the various subjects, 
that on grammatice is perhaps the most interesting, Elsewhere he 
speaks of the student of grammatice as nurtured in dytyuu Sofa, 
‘time-honoured thoughts’. A reverence for the past and its records is 
indeed a leading idea with Philo. It finds perhaps its happiest 
expression in the De Adr. 4, where the phrase ‘ Enoch was not found’ 
is explained as meaning that the good man loves to hide himself in 
some solitude, ‘ communing with those best of men whose bodies time 
has dissolved, but the fire of their virtues lives in poetry and prose’. 
The remark that literature is valuable because the picture of the 
misfortunes of heroes and demigods teaches us to despise vain dreams 
is also noticeable.! A similar breadth of view characterizes his remarks 
on the other subjects. In all it is not their direct bearing on philosophy 
nor yet the usefulness of the knowledge obtained that justifies these 
studies. It is rather that they give a certain tone and colour to the 
mind. 

That Hagar and Ishmael should be cast out after the birth of Isaac 
is a natural conclusion both from the Bible and from the general views of 
the philosophical educationist. In the De Congressu itself this conclu- 
sion is never actually drawn, though it is perhaps implied in the censure 
of those who grow ‘old in poetry or geometrical problems, or musical 
colours’.? But in the De Cherudim the point is clearly made. Philo’s 
theory was indeed rather embarrassed by the two flights of Hagar. 


1 It reminds me of a letter of one who inherited much of Philo’s love of culture, 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Writing (Ep. 165) to Timotheus dvjp menadevpévos in 
affliction, he says yévou ceavrov nai trav Bipdwy als xadwpidnxas év als modAol pev Biot, 
modAol 5& rpdmor, woAAal Be HSoval wai AccdrHTEs, wodAal Be ws 7d elxds oUppopa Kai 
tpaxtrnres. Christians and Jews both felt how clearly the lesson of resignation is 
taught in Greek literature. 

2 Ol pev év mompaci, of 52 év ypappais, of 8¢ év xpwpydrow pacer. It is perhaps 
pardonable that Yonge’s translation takes the last words to refer to drawing and 
painting. But (1) ypapupq is, I think, generally used of geometry, (2) musical 
‘colours’ have just been mentioned, 
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The first flight (cf. Gen. xvi), which was voluntary and because Sarah 
(or rather Sarai) afflicted her, is not explained very satisfactorily. 
Affliction means righteous discipline, and the éyxvxAwos wa:defa is con- 
ceived of as wishing to escape the ‘austere and gloomy life of the 
lover of virtue’. Philo may perhaps mean that education when con- 
ducted under the philosophical ideal was apt to assume a dullness 
which deterred the student. To judge from the dull treatment of 
poetry by Plutarch, this is not unlikely to have been the case. But if 
so the allegory would seem to demand a flight of Abraham rather than 
of Hagar. The expulsion of Gen. xxi presents no difficulties. When 
Sarai (dpx7 pov), that is, wisdom in its partial and specific aspect, has 
become the generic wisdom, when Isaac or etdapovia has been born, 
the time has come to cast out the bondwoman and her son for ever. 
No doubt such an expulsion was often ‘very grievous in Abraham’s 
sight’. Many a student in those days must have felt great reluctance 
to leave the charms of grammatice and rhetoric. But such a student 
must yield to the oracle which says to him, ‘In all that Sarah hath said 
unto thee, hearken unto her voice’, The claims of philosophy are 
paramount (Zeg. AU. iii 87). 

I do not suppose that we know how widely opportunities for an 
encyclical education were extended in Philo’s world, but no doubt many 
who took to philosophy later had either never had, or had not used, 
such opportunities." In De Gig. 13 Philo tells us that such men 
feeling the loss that they sustained through want of a grounding often 
went back in later life to the Encyclia. ‘This reversal of the natural 
order is, he says, quite wrong. When Laban said ‘It is not the custom 
in our place to give the younger before the elder’ he laid down falsely 
(Wevdoypade?) a law contrary to that of nature. And the worst of such 
a practice is that many of these later students of the Encyclia never get 
back to philosophy at all. Partly no doubt because some of them, 
e.g. music and geometry, are no doubt difficult to acquire in later 
years, partly also, I believe, because the Encyclia as a whole had for 
a widespread public a charm and romance which they have now for 
only a few. 

There is one question on which Philo seems to have gone against the 
general opinion of antiquity. The usual view was that formal education 
should begin when the child had passed his seventh year. Some indeed 
would have put the date of beginning earlier, amongst whom was Quin- 
tilian himself, though he admits that there was a great body of opinion 


1 Amongst such, at a later date, was perhaps Justin Martyr. I do not know on 
what grounds the article in Dict, Christ. Biog. says ‘that he speaks of having 
received a thoroughly Greek education’. He tells us at any rate that he had not 
learnt music or geometry (Dial. ii). 
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against him. Aristotle would have the child between five and seven be 
‘a spectator of the forms of learning which he would have to study’. 
Amongst the fathers Jerome holds to the seven years’ principle, while 
Chrysostom? acquiesces in a child beginning at five. Philo stands 
alone, so far as I know, in wishing to postpone all schooling till a later 
age.? Abraham before he lived in Canaan sojourned in Egypt. 
Now Egypt, which typifies ray, here means the age of childhood, in 
which the soul dwells with pains, fears, and the like, which come to us 
through the senses, while the reasoning powers are not yet able to 
distinguish between virtue and vice. But when we enter the second 
stage of life, apparently at seven, we enter Canaan, which signifies 
wickedness.’ The child becomes Aoy:xds, he can distinguish right and 
wrong, but he generally chooses the wrong—such is Philo’s curiously 
pessimistic view of boyhood. But the fact that he has become Aoytxds 
does not necessarily fit him for instruction in the Encyclia. The 
intellect is fluid or flabby (wAadéca), and it is only after a further 
period that we can approach them with profit. And therefore it was 
that Abraham did not take Hagar till ten years after he had entered 
Canaan. Not that ‘ten’ is to be pressed. It is merely the perfect 
number. The truth intended is that some considerable time should be 
allowed to elapse, and that the plan of forcing the Encyclia upon young 
boys really misses its aim. 

Hagar and Ishmael are the prevailing parabolic form by which the 
Encyclia are represented, but there are others. The familiar figure of 
‘milk’* as opposed to meat occurs once or twice. On the other hand, 
their unsubstantial character is shewn in De Sac. Ab. 43 by comparing 
them to a fragrance. Viewed in this light they are represented by 
Keturah, whose name signifies @6vpsi0a. Somewhat similar perhaps is 
a fine passage in De Cher. 101. Here the soul appears as the earthly 
house of the invisible God. Of this house the Encyclia are the orna- 
ments, ‘just as in an ordinary house plasterings (xovidyzara) and pictures 
and arrangements of costly stones do not contribute to its strength, but 
delight the dwellers therein’. In De Agr. 18 the Encyclia are saplings 


1 Quint.i1,15. Arist. Pol.iv17. Jer. £p.98. Chrysostom, Migne vol. iii c. 125, 

2 De Congr. 15, &c. 

8 Compare Quis Rer. Div. Her. 59, where an even gloomier picture is drawn of 
the age from seven to fourteen (?), This is 4 éwaparorarn jAixia, Its passions are 
compared to the fire of Ex. xxii 6 which ‘catches in thorns, so that the standing 
corn, or the stacks, is consumed’, 

4 e.g. de Agr. 2. 

5 This conception appears also in Sen. Ep, 88 to be rejected : ‘ At enim delectat 
artium notitia multarum ...an tu existimas reprehendendum, qui supervacua usu 
sibi comparat et pretiosarum rerum pompam in domo explicat : non potius eum, qui 
occupatus est in supervacua litterarum supellectile ?’ 
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(uocxevpara) which are planted in childish minds. They are contrasted 
with the trees of folly, which must be cut down, and the full-grown 
trees of philosophy. The same sort of classification is found in De 
Gig. 60, where the lover of bodily things is earth-born, the student of 
the Encyclia and the other arts heaven-born, the philosopher—the true 
priest and prophet—God-born. In De Mut. 229, &c. the story of 
Abraham’s prayer for Sodom is utilized. Where fifty men were not 
attainable God would accept ten. And so where true philosophy is 
not to be found, He may accept the Encyclia. In De Fug. 183 we have 
a more elaborate allegory founded on Elim with its twelve fountains 
and seventy palm-trees. Elim itself signifies ‘vestibule’, and the 
Encyclia are the vestibule of philosophy. So, too, the fountains them- 
selves are more especially the Encyclia. Beside them Israel thirsting 
for knowledge encamps rather than by the palm-trees which are the 
prize of those who aim at perfect virtue. Again in Quis Rer. Div. Her. 
272 &c,, the Encyclia (or perhaps their result) are the dwooxevy woAAy 
or much substance, with which it was promised (Gen. xv 14) that Israel 
should depart from Egypt. The soul descending from heaven, if it 
maintains its true nature amidst the constraints of the body, obtains 
from the Encyclia provision (édéa) for its heavenward return.’ 

There are two places in Philo in which I seem to find a different 
kind of conception. One is a long section in the De Zér. 9 &c. 
Philo has been commenting on Deut. xxi 18 &c., where the parents are 
told to denounce the disobedient and profligate son. In the allegory 
which Philo founds on this the father is 6p6ds Adyos or philosophy, the 
mother is the éyxvxAws madeia. Now there are children who are 
disobedient to both their parents. Such was the child of whom the 
parents say ‘This our son is stubborn and rebellious,’ &c., and who ‘is 
put away from among you’. But the words ‘ this our son’ imply other 
children. These may be divided into three classes. These are (1) 
those who respect their mother but not their father, (2) those who 
respect their father but not their mother, (3) those who respect both. 

1 [I think this last illustration has had a descendant of some importance. The 
mOAA? dmooxevh would naturally be connected with the spoiling of the Egyptians (Ex. 
xii 38). In his letter to Gregory Thaumaturgus (Migne i 87) Origen, evidently 
adopting Philo’s theory of the Encyclia, but substituting secular learning in general 
for the Encyclia and Christian truth for philosophy, suggests that Ex. xii 37 is an 
allegorical representation of the Christian taking and using the Pagan’s treasure. 
From Origen this parable was passed on to Augustine (De Doct. Christ. ii). No 
doubt a different turn is given to the allegory. The point is no longer that the 
treasure serves as épdéda, but that it is the spoil taken from the Pagan. Still, con- 
sidering the evident dependence of Origen on Philo, it is surely probable that he 
had the passage in Quis Rer. in his mind, See Norden A. K, P. pp. 676, 679, who 
does not, however, suggest a connexion with Philo, nor is this instance amongst 
the list of connexions between Origen and Philo drawn up by Siegfried. 
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Of these the first tend to follow exclusively what is Ogre but not dice 
dixaov, and are liable to constant change at the bidding of human 
opinion. Those who follow the father only (these, of course, are the 
professed philosophers) are in a sense highly praiseworthy. They are 
the true priesthood, they have sacrificed all human weaknesses, even as 
the Levites at Moses’s bidding ‘slew every man his brother and every 
man his neighbour’. And yet the highest place belongs to those who 
honour both parents, who have the wisdom to seek after God through 
philosophy, yet to honour the customs and laws of men. For life 
is roAvrporos, and needs that the wisdom which guides it should be 
many sided. 

In this allegory, as I have said, Philo seems to me to put forth 
a different conception of the common education. It is no longer the 
preparation for philosophy, but an influence which tempers it and 
accommodates it to life. It is closely connected with the conven- 
tional side of things. It creates law and custom as opposed to abstract 
reason and justice. In fact, he has slipped more or less into the 
rhetorical or sophistical view, which held that the study of the Encyclia 
equipped a man with the power of getting on in the world. 

Somewhat different again is the conception brought out in a fine 
passage in De Somn.i 35. Philo is speaking of the flock of Jacob and 
Laban, described as (1) SudAevxor, (2) worxidor, (3) orodoedeis paytoi, 
and proceeds to discuss the meaning of zrouxidos. He says something 
about the vast variety of the universe, and then goes on to speak of the 
‘lover of wisdom’, who takes from the elementary’ (za:di«y) branch 
of grammatice reading and writing, from the more advanced branch 
criticism of poetry and the restoration of the past through history, from 
arithmetic and geometry the element of absolute certainty (7d dvega- 
watyrov), from music rhythm, metre, harmony and the like, from rhe- 
toric invention, arrangement, style, memory, delivery, from philosophy 
what these fail to give and what goes to make up a full human life. 
Thus the learner weaves a rich garland of flowers and blends wide know- 
ledge (xroAvpd6ea) with ability to learn still more (cide). Here the 
division between philosophy and the Encyclia is for a moment forgotten 
and the world of knowledge is conceived of as a world where ‘the 
different qualities blended together make up one harmonious 
symphony ’. 

These last two passages, though they strike a different note, do not 
of course contradict Philo’s dominant conception of education as some- 
thing really good, but a preparation for something higher. There are, 
however, other passages which at first sight do seem to contradict this 
view. That Ishmael should be cast out when Isaac is born or at least 


1 Commonly called ypappariorinn. 
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developed, is, as we have seen, natural enough, and does not asperse 
the value of Ishmael in his proper time or place. But there are some 
places where Ishmael is spoken of with disrespect. Thus in De Fug. 38° 
the text ‘his hand shall be against every man’, &c. is explained as 
meaning that Ishmael is a ‘sophist’ who rejoices in eristic reasoning 
and shoots at the followers of true learning. Again in De Cher. 3 the 
Encyclia are declared to be cogwreia providing persuasive arguments 
to destroy the soul. Now we must not press the words codguorys and 
codurreia. They were often used in a not unfavourable sense, but still 
the general sense in these places does seem unfavourable. I imagine 
that the explanation is that in such places Ishmael suggests not so 
much encyclic learning itself as the professors of it. Philo had a real 
reverence for the learning, but he did not like the teachers. Not only 
did he consider that they had deserted Sarah permanently for Hagar, 
but he saw in them a vanity and contentiousness which probably really 
existed to some extert and was particularly visible to the rival race of 
philosophers. 

Here we may leave the Encyclia ; but a few words should be said on 
the allegory constantly recurring in Philo, by which Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’ are regarded as types of those who learn respectively 
through instruction, nature, and practice. The formula diais, pabnors, 
doxnors is very frequent in literature of this kind. It may perhaps be 
traced back to Archytas, and certainly to Plato’s Phaedrus, the original 
source of many a rhetorical and educational idea. It is quoted by 
Diogenes Laertius from Aristotle, and is dilated on by ps-Plutarch. 
It appears also in Latin writers, as Cornificius and Quintilian. The 
formula bears two somewhat different meanings. In a wider sense it 
means that dperj is attained through knowledge of what is right 
acquired intellectually, through natural qualities, and through self- 
discipline. In a narrower and pedagogic sense it means that know- 
ledge is acquired by instruction from others, intelligence, and industry. 
In this last sense it lays down that good teaching is as necessary to 
progress as ability and industry on the part of the pupil. It is in this 
sense that it is understood by the schoolmaster Quintilian, and I should 
imagine by the great mass of people who lived in a world which laid 
great stress and value on the influence df the teacher. I am not sure 
that I understand Philo completely on this point, but I do not think 


1 See also De Mut. 38. 

2 I cannot help suspecting that this is founded on some Homeric triad, just as 
Odysseus, Menelaus, and Nestor are frequently given as types of the three styles 
of oratory. Odysseus might have well stood for doxnos, and Achilles for paénas, 
on the grounds of the much-quoted words of Phoenix, //. ix 441-442. But who 
in this case was pias? 
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that he uses the formula in this latter sense. I have already spoken 
of his dislike for the teachers of the Encyclia, and I do not think he 
shews much appreciation of teachers as a whole. In an interesting 
passage of the De Post. Cain 42 he describes the attitude of the true 
teacher. When Isaac said to Rebecca ‘Give me to drink’, she did not 
reply ‘I will give you drink’, but ‘Drink’. This last is the language of 
one who displays before the learner the divine riches, the former is the 
language of the professional (érayyeAAdpevos) teacher. He goes on to 
say how foolish are those teachers who base their lessons not on the 
powers of their pupils, but on their own high attainments, not knowing 
how greatly display (érideéis) differs from true teaching. All this, of 
course, does not exclude the possibility of the true teacher, but it 
suggests that the more he confines himself to offering opportunities 
to the pupil the better. In the De Cong. 127 we are told that teachers 
who get a clever pupil pride themselves unduly on the result and raise 
their fees in consequence. So again in the Vita Mosis, where an 
imaginary sketch is given of Moses’s education,’ though there are 
instructors, their position is a very subordinate one, for Moses in 
a short time ‘anticipated their instructions by his natural abilities’. 
It is not clear (at least to me) why Abraham should be the type of the 
ddaxrds, and Isaac of the atroyabys, but, at any rate, it is clear that 
Abraham has no human instructor. 

Perhaps the acutest remarks of Philo on education are to be found 
in a passage (De Agr. 131 &c.)* where he discourses on the Mosaic 
enactment that every beast is unclean which does not ‘ chew the cud 
and divide the hoof’, The true meaning of this is that learning 
involves two processes. We must divide and classify the material 
presented to us, and this is ‘dividing the hoof’ (d:yyA«iv). We must 
then ruminate on it at leisure. There are some learners who, like the 
camel, are unclean, because they do not ruminate. But, on the other 
hand, the great mass of ‘ sophists’, among whom seem to be included the 
teachers of philosophy, as well as those of the Encyclia, pay far too much 
attention to 7d d:ynAciv, and are therefore typified by the pig. Philo 
proceeds to describe in detail the distinctions created by the gram- 
marian, the rhetorician, the musician, the geometrician, as well as the 
dialectician. Much of this diatribe is rather unjust. Geometry, for 


1 The passage has some curious details. The Egyptians taught Moses arithmetic, 
music, and geometry, including Egyptian astronomy, which it is suggested 
differed from Chaldaean astronomy (astrology?). The Chaldaeans taught him 
‘ Assyrian letters’ and their own astronomy. The Greeks taught him the rest of 
the Encyclia. Does this suggest that music and mathematics flourished in Philo’s 
time in Egypt more than in the rest of the Greek world? Or is Philo following 
Plato Leg. vii 799 and 819? 

2 Also De Spec. Leg. iv 5. 
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instance, cannot really be described as a science in which 1d diynAciv 
plays too great a part. But, on the whole, Philo does surely lay his 
finger on the weak point of the science of his time. The fashion for 
making pigeon-holes and distinctions, without sufficiently considering 
what can be made of them, was a real evil. It had its excellent side. 
It certainly cultivated the legal mind, and we owe to it perhaps the 
stability which belongs to the Codes and the Creeds, yet on the whole 
its character is not summed up amiss by Galen when he speaks of it 
TO THS piropictias voonpa. 

The subject of Philo on Education seems to me interesting for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is strange to find one of the most vexed 
questions of classical antiquity most fully discussed in the work of this 
semi-hellenized Jew—to find the old issue between the sophist and the 
philosopher stated to us in terms of the Old Testament. It may 
perhaps be said that there is nothing really strange—that all it means is 
that while the work of the post-Aristotelian philosophers has for the 
most part perished, Philo has been preserved by his affinities to 
Christianity. Perhaps so, but this irony of time seems to me none the 
less interesting. 

In the second place, the views of Philo have had a permanent 
influence on Christian thought on education. The question of what 
attitude the Church should adopt to pagan learning was, of course, one 
of the most difficult and important which the Church had to face, and 
her decision was clearly influenced by the philosophical theory of 
education. What the Encyclia had been to philosophy, that the 
Encyclia plus philosophy became to theology. That is the view of 
Clement and Origen. They might, no doubt, have derived the idea 
from the philosophers in general, had Philo never written. But their 
direct obligation to Philo is beyond question.’ From Origen the same 
thought is passed on to Ambrose, Augustine, and Cassiodorus, and 
from them into the Middle Ages. And perhaps it is not too much to 
say that the mediaeval conception of theology and its relation to the 
other faculties in our Universities may ultimately be traced back to 
Philo’s view of the relation of philosophy to the Encyclia. 


° F. H. Coison. 


1 The evidence for this is given in Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria pp. 343 &c. 
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SOME COPTIC APOCRYPHA. 


Dr Bunpce’s last volume of Coptic texts from British Museum MSS, 
issued by the Trustees in 1915, contains some very interesting apo- 
cryphal matter, upon which I have so far seen no comment, which 
under present conditions is not surprising. I will venture notices of 
two or three of the documents. 


I 


The ‘Twentieth Discourse’ of Cyril of Jerusalem on the Virgin 
contains an account of a monk, Annarichos of Maioma, who was 
reported to Cyril as teaching heresy. Cyril sent for him, and the 
interview is related. The monk described himself as a follower of ‘the 
holy bishop Sator, and Ebion who succeeded him’, and also of Harpo- 
cratius (Carpocrates ?), who could cast out devils. Called upon for an 
account of his teaching, he said: ‘It is written in the (Gospel) accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (hem phata hebraios) that when Christ wished to 
come upon the earth to men, the good Father called a mighty power 
(Svvapes) in the heavens which was called Michael, and committed 
Christ to the care thereof. And the power came down into the world 
and it was called Mary, and he (Christ) was in her womb seven months. 
Afterwards she gave birth to Him, and he increased in stature, and 
chose the Apostles... He fulfilled the appointed time (mpoOecpia) . . . 
After the Jews had raised Him upon the cross, the Father took Him up 
into heaven unto Himself.’ Cyril asked: ‘Where in the four Gospels 
is it said that the holy Virgin Mary is a dvvayis?’ Answer. ‘In that 
xara EBpaiovs.’ Cyril: ‘Then according to you there are five Gospels.’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘What is the fifth? The four Gospels have titles “according 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John”. Whose is the fifth?’ ‘It is that 
which was written for the Hebrews.’ After some general remarks from 
Cyril, in which he quoted the Avcoratus of Epiphanius, the monk 
declared himself convinced of his error, and requested that his books 
might be burnt. It is possible that Cyril said something more of 
interest, but most unluckily a leaf is gone at this point. No more is 
said of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Confused as is the account given by the monk of this fifth Gospel, 
we may see in it at least a reflexion of a Gospel of the kind that used 
to be called Gnostic. It would be difficult to defend the view that the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews which Jerome knew identified 
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Michael with Mary, making the latter an incarnation of the former! 
and it is only less difficult to suppose that Epiphanius would have 
missed the chance of declaiming against such a doctrine if he had read 
it in his Ebionite Gospel. On the same lines the Gospel of Peter is 
excluded. But that the passage may represent the teaching of some 
Gnostic group I see no reason to doubt. In an earlier page of his 
discourse Cyril says: ‘ Let Ebion now be ashamed, and Harpocratius, 
these godless heretics who say in their madness that Mary was 
a dvvayss of God, which took the form of a woman and came upon the 
earth and was called Mary, and gave birth to Emmanuel for us. Does 
it not follow . . . that Christ did not take flesh upon himself,’ &c. 
There are other curious points in the discourse. Cyril expresses his 
disbelief in the fabulous lives of the Virgin, and tells her story, in fact, 
with some sobriety. She is identified, however, with all the other 
Maries of the Gospels including. Mary Magdalene. Her parents were 
Joakim (= Kleopas) and Anna, her grandparents David (or Aaron) 
and Sara. The rejection of Joakim’s offering, and the picturesque 
details of the birth and childhood are all pruned away. The story of 
the death is told at some length, but its end is quite unexpected. 
The Jews attack the funeral procession and the Apostles flee, leaving 
the body on the bier. The Jews burn the bier, but the body is 
nowhere to be found : their fruitless search for it is stopped by a voice 
from heaven, which bids no man seek for it before the judgement day. 
The discourse of Demetrius on the Birth of our Lord, which follows, 
has some telling details. I will extract one. When Mary was dwelling 
under Joseph’s care, ‘the angels were round about her at all times... 
and they were in the form of doves, or some other kind of holy bird. 
They flew about her in the place where she used to sit working at her 
handicraft, and they would alight upon the windows of her room.’ 


II 


The Dying Prayer of St Athanasius (p. 1019) enables us to restore 
a puzzling passage in the Apocalypse of Zephaniah (Steindorff’s Anony- 
mous Apocalypse). Athanasius says: ‘Heaven and earth hang upon 
His word, even as a drop of water hangeth from a potter’s vessel (xados).’ 
The passage in the Apocalypse (p. 37, Z: wu. U. N. F. ii 3) is 
(I saw) 
the whole earth, how it 
. .» like as a drop of water 
(illegible line) 
when it came up...a... spring 


Also the same words occur near together on the almost wholly illegible 
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page of the Sahidic Afoc. of Zephaniah (p. 114), viz. ‘heaven’, ‘a drop of 
water’, upona’. The metaphor is that of a drop of water hanging to 
a jar when it is drawn up out of awell. This is not the place to discuss 
the question of the identity of the Anonymous Apocalypse with that of 
Zephaniah, of which I am well convinced : but the small point I bring 
forward here is one of a good many that are in favour of that identity. 


III 


The Discourse on St Michael by Timothy, Abp. of Alexandria, adds 
another to the list of Johannine Apocrypha, native to Egypt. It 
quotes in extenso a book found by Timothy at Jerusalem which had 
been written by Proclus (Prochorus ?), the disciple of John, a late and 
wild production containing an Inferno which has some antique features. 


IV 


But the last document in the volume is by far the most interesting. 
It is a Coptic version of the greater part of the Apocalypse of Paul: 
a version of which hitherto nothing had been heard. More space may 
reasonably be devoted to this. 

Tischendorf’s Greek Text and the Syriac and Latin versions (the last 
is printed in my Apocrypha Anecdota, tst series) are our best authorities 
for this book: and of these the Latin is in some respects the first, for 
the Greek original has reached us in a rather shortened form. Tischen- 
dorf divided his text into fifty-one sections, and I have followed his 
division in printing the Latin. 

The Coptic begins in the sixteenth of these sections and is continuous, 
with small gaps, until late in the fiftieth, when we are startled by a note 
of Dr Budge’s. ‘Fifty-two pages wanting.’ We should read ‘Two’. 
The explanation of the mistake is given in a footnote.’ 

It has long been recognized that the Apocalypse is imperfect. The 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac all end the vision at the same point. Paul 
has met Elijah and Enoch (or Elijah and Elisha: Syr. Lat.), and 
Elijah is telling him how he prayed for a drought, how the angels 
interceded for men, and how God said: ‘ Be patient until my servant 
Elijah prays, and I will send rain upon the earth.’ The Syriac has 
contrived a smoother ending by adding a few words and subjoining the 


1 A footnote on p. clxii (Budge) tells us the quires of the MS are disordered. 
Dr Budge has printed them as they stand (!) and his arithmetic has become con- 
fused in spite of the fact that the pages of the MS are numbered. The volume 
(Brit. Mus, Or. 7022) consists of pp. 1-14 (Encomium of St Raphael, imperfect), 
79-126, 129-140 (Apocalypse of Paul) ; pp. 15-78 (both inclusive) and 127-128 are 
missing. The remarks ‘ about 80 pages wanting’ (p. 534), 52 pp. wanting (pp. 556 
and 1076) are quite wrong; that on p. 1042 ‘about 64 pages wanting’ is alone 
correct. 
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story of the discovery of the book at Tarsus, which in Gr. Lat. begins 
the book, and no doubt did so in the Coptic. But the imperfection is 
clear. Elijah has not finished his speech, his companion has said 
nothing, and there is no hint of how Paul returned to earth. 

Now it is a chief point of interest in the Coptic that it continues the 
text on the same lines and carries on the story for a considerable time 
(some eight pages in Dr Budge’s translation). Elijah finishes his speech, 
Enoch addresses Paul, and then there are meetings with Zacharias and 
John Baptist, Abel, and Adam. After that Paul is carried up into the 
third heaven, and there is a curious doud/e vision of Paradise, in which 
much of what has gone before is repeated in shorter form. (We need 
not be surprised at almost any quantity of repetition in this Apocalypse : 
Paul has already been to Paradise twice.) Then the angel carries him 
back to the Mount of Olives, where he finds the Apostles. After 
hearing Paul’s story, they command ‘me Mark, and Timothy’ to put 
the Apocalypse into writing. Our Lord then appears, greets the 
Apostles with apostrophes familiar to readers of Coptic Acts, blesses 
the readers of the Apocalypse, foretells the death of Peter and Paul on 
the 5th of the month Epeph, and dismisses them all on a cloud to their 
several countries. 

I cannot suppose that the original Apocalypse ended just in this 
way: there is an admixture of native Egyptian stuff in these last pages, 
the extent of which it is not easy to define. But I have no doubt that 
in them the original conclusion is embodied—a point of some interest. 

The Coptic gives upon the whole a fairly faithful representation of 
the Greek. There are three insertions in the body of the text, of 
appreciable length. In § 16 (pp. 1043-1044) is a description of the 
ministers of punishment, and of the torments they inflict. They have 
the faces of lions, bulls, bears, asses, crocodiles. In § 31 (p. 1058) is 
half a page telling of the pits of hell which are of various depths and 
filled with various torments. It is quite pointless where it stands. In 
§ 46 (p. 1072: speech of the Virgin to Paul) are a dozen lines promising 
rewards to those who copy or read the Apocalypse: this is ‘common 
form’ in Coptic books. All these insertions I do not hesitate to 
attribute to the Coptic translator, and it is no more than natural to 
credit him with having dressed up the cénclusion of the book as well. 

Dr Budge’s translation has suffered in this, as in preceding volumes, 
from insufficient use of other texts. By the help of these it is not 
difficult to correct a good many errors. A footnote on Temeluchos 
(p. 1060) ought to be deleted. It is quite wrong, and obliterates an 
interesting and decisive witness to the use of the Apocalypse of Peter by 
the author of Pau/. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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EGO SALATHIEL QUI ET EZRAS. 


Wuo was the supposed author of 4 Esdras? In other words, who 
is the Esdras whose name appears at the beginning of the book, and at 
intervals throughout it ? 

The natural and usual answer is that he is Ezra the scribe, the part- 
author of the canonical book of Ezra. But is this certain? If so, why, 
at the outset, is he called ‘Salathiel who am also Esdras’, and how 
comes it that he lives in the 3oth year of the destruction of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar, whereas Ezra the scribe lived 100 years later? In 
Esdras’s time Jerusalem is lying waste: in Ezra’s time it had long been 
restored. 

To this it is answered that 4 Esdras is a composite book and that 
the groundwork of it is an Apocalypse of Salathiel. A redactor wished 
to make Ezra the vehicle of his message, and put together, with 
additions of his own, a good deal of Apocalyptic matter, including the 
Salathiel Apocalypse: and, though surprisingly clever at concealing 
the sutures of his patchwork, he omitted to remove the tell-tale name of 
Salathiel from the first lines of it (see Box Ezra Apocalypse i, xxii, &c.). 
So stated (and I think the statement is fair, though curt) the answer 
does not seem to me very plausible. 

Did the difficulty of date appeal to any one in old times? Yes: 
a distinction was occasionally drawn between Esdras the prophet and 
Ezra the scribe. There are two texts of the (later) chapters i, ii of 
4 Esdras, which I have called French and Spanish. The Spanish 
seems to be the older. The French text attributes to Esdras the 
genealogy given to Ezra in Ezra vii 1: the Spanish calls him the 
prophet the son of Chusi. The anonymous author of Jnventiones 
nominum (/. 7. S. 1903 pp. 224, 230) speaks of a Chusi as father of 
the major prophet Hesdras, and, further, says that there were two of 
the name Hesdras, one the prophet, the son of Chusi, who renewed the 
Scriptures from memory; the other the scribe who came back to 
Jerusalem ; ‘and between the two are about 100 years’. The author of 
a prologue to 4 Esdras in the erratic Leon MS (printed by Violet, 
Pp. 439) draws from this tract, and insists upon the distinction. The 
same authority calls the book ‘liber Esdre filius cusi prophete’, and 
in iii 1 reads (seemingly, for Violet’s statement is not quite clear) 
‘ego sarathias filium cusi qui et esdre’. 

On the other hand, writers such as Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
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&c., who speak of the restoration of the Law, attribute it to Ezra the 
scribe. See the quotations in my Jntroduction (p. xxxvii). 

Some persons, then, drew a distinction between Esdras the prophet 
and Ezra the scribe. But how could the words ‘ ego Salathiel qui et 
Ezras’ be justified ? 

Of Salathiel (Shealtiel) we know hardly anything ; but we have his 
genealogy in 1 Chron. iii 17. 

‘ And the sons of Jeconiah : Assir, Salathiel his son.’ 
The Haggadists upon this say that Assir and Salathiel are one name: 
so does the author of guaest. Hebr. in Par. 

The evidence, and the interesting story of Salathiel’s birth, are to be 
found in a tract by M. Friedmann (.S’rudbadhel, 1890) to which Mr I. 
Abrahams kindly drew my attention. 

Salathiel, then, had a second name, and that name was Assir (708). 
Could it be readily confused with Ezra (xy)? Orientalists say No. 
Yet something like this has happened. Gildemeister’s Arabic version 
(made, it is thought, direct from Greek) writes El-Useir (one of the two 
MSS has E] Asir) in iii 1: the other Arabic version has Ezra throughout. 

Or, if Assir is not confused with Ezra, might not the identification, 
once made by one who had his reasons for it, seem plausible and be 
accepted? This is, I think, what has happened. The author of 
4 Esdras has consciously invented an earlier Ezra, one who never 
returned to Jerusalem, and was taken up to heaven when his work was 
finished: impossible, therefore, to be identified with the historical 
Ezra. But to this creature of his imagination he has transferred one 
act which was, rather vaguely, attributed to the historical Ezra, namely, 
the restoration of the Scriptures, which he has transfigured into a 
miracle. I think it is correct to say that the seer and the scribe have 
absolutely nothing else in common. In order to mark the date of his 
hero, he has, once, at the beginning of the book, identified him with 
a historical personage of the desired date, and he was guided in his 
choice by the fact that this personage had a second name not very 
unlike that of Ezra. 

But why did he choose to call his imaginary prophet Ezra? Because 
he desired to make the restoration of the Law the climax of his hero’s 
work (as early as iv 23 it is said that the Isaw is destroyed), and, perhaps, 
he wished to antedate this restoration: but in view of the existing 
tradition that the restoration was due to Ezra, it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to substitute another name for his. To 
invent ‘another man of the same name’ (particularly if he had another 
name as well) was unobjectionable. 

Such is my conjecture as to the procedure of the author of 4 Esdras. 
I find it more reasonable than the belief in a redactor who was at once 
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supremely adroit and grossly negligent: far more reasonable than the 
belief that 4 Esdras is, in the commonly-received sense of the words, 
a composite book. 

A general remark may be permitted’ in conclusion. We ought to 
remember that identifications of this kind were rife among Jewish 
scholars, and were made very light-heartedly. In the Quaest. Hebr. in 
Reg. et Par. many will be found. Jnter alia, Ezra himself is said to be 
identical, not only with the prophet Malachi, but also with Josedech 
the father of Jeshua the priest, while Salathiel is Pedaiah the father of 
Zerubbabel. ‘The equation Esdras=Salathiel would not be so startling 
to its first readers as it is to us. 

M. R. JAMES. 


EXTRACTS FROM A GOSPEL LECTIONARY (OLD 
LATIN) OF THE SPANISH CHURCH. 


My friend the Rev. E. S. Buchanan, whose labours on the Old-Latin 
text are well known, kindly sent me, a year ago, a copy of Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. Ixxii no. 288 Oct. 1915, in which his own paper ‘A new 
Bible Text from Spain’ occupies pp. 529-544. It contains a report of 
some results of his examination of the MS of Beatus (a Spanish con- 
temporary of Alcuin and Charlemagne) which belonged to Mr J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and is said to have been purchased by a Spaniard from the 
convent of San Clemente, Toledo, where it had been for eight centuries. 
The MS was written in 968-970, and contains a commentary on the 
Apocalypse and on the Book of Daniel. It has a special interest as 
bearing evidence of correction by several hands, aiming at reducing the 
biblical quotations into conformity with the Vulgate or Hieronymian 
text. One of these correctors has dated his own contribution as intro- 
duced in 1220. Among many interesting extracts from Beatus, cited 
in that article, are the four which I mention here : 


(a) ‘Quia super hanc petram hedificabuntur a Spiritu Sancto discipuli 
eius’ (St Matt. xvi 18). 

(4) ‘Pacem meam per Spiritum Sanctum do uobis. [pacem relinquo 
uobis ] non quomodo mundus, ego a Deo do uobis’ (St John xiv 27). 

(c) ‘Cecidit super collum eius et fleuit’ (St Luke xv 20). 

(d) ‘ Ego et pater et spiritus sanctus unum sumus’ (St John x 30). 


I will add here two observations from one of Mr Buchanan’s con- 
tributions to the series of Notes and Studies in the Journal of Theo- 
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logical Studies, vii, no. 26, Jan. 1906: the Codex Corbeiensis (ff,) 
PP- 254, 265: 

(1) MSS aéceff, (and other Latin and Syriac authorities named) 
omit ‘make me as one of thy hired servants’, which certain Greek 
uncial codices include, in St Luke xv 19. 

(2) # and a// Latin MSS (except 4) . . . have the conclusion to 
St Mark’s Gospel, which is omitted by 8 B. 

Since he has been residing in New York, Mr Buchanan has been 
closely engaged in examining a Missale Mixtum, or Spanish Liturgical 
MS, in Mr Archer Milton Huntington’s collection.’ It was written, as 
Mr Buchanan assures me, about a. D. 1180, and the Church lections in 
it are in Old Latin with Vulgate corrections. He has sent me his 
transcript of three of the liturgical gospels, which he had just copied 
out from the MS in its original text, giving me generous permission to 
‘make any use of them’ I please. 

I think that the best use that I can make of them is to offer the 
three passages in extenso for students to examine. 


I 
St Mark xvi 14-20 

14. Lugentibus discipulis apparuit illis dominus ihesus: et expro- 
brauit incredulitatem illorum et duriciam cordis: quia his qui uiderant 
illum resurrexisse a mortuis non crediderunt. 

15. Et dixit dominus ihesus discipulis suis. Ite per spiritum sanctum 
in mundum uniuersum. 

16. Qui crediderit euangelio per spiritum sanctum saluabitur. 

17. Signa autem credentes hec sequentur. In nomine meo demonia 
eicient. Linguis loquentur nobis: [= nouis :] 

18. Serpentes tollent. Et si mortiferum quid biberint: non illos 
nocebit. Super langentes spiritus horantes bene se habebunt. 

19. Et dominus ihesus post quam per spiritum sanctum predicatus 
est discipulis suis euangelium glorie filiorum dei: sedit a dextris sui 
patris. 

20. Illi autem profecti predicauerunt per spiritum sanctum euange- 
lium : domino ihesu christo quooperantem cum euangelio : et sermonem 
confirmantem [= cooperante . . . confirmante] sequentibus signis. 


II 
St Luke xv 11-24 


11. Dixit ihesus discipulis suis. Homo quidem habuit duos filios : 
12. Et dixit adolescencior ex illis patri. Pater da michi porcionem 
substancie que me contingit. Et diuisit illis substanciam. 


1 Mr Huntington is founder of ‘the Hispanic Society’, New York. 
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13. Et non post multos dies congregatis omnibus: adolescencior 
filius peregre profectus est in regionem longincam: et ibi dissipabat 
substanciam patris sui uiuendo luxuriose. 

14. Et facta est fames in regione illa: et esuriebat et egebat. 

15. Et habiit et proiecit se ante pedes hominis regionis illius: et 
misit illum in uillam suam ut pasceret porcos. 

16. Et cupiebat saturari uentrem suum de siliquis quas porci man- 
ducabant: Et nemo illi dabat. 

17. In se autem reuersus dixit. Quanti mercennarii in domo patris 
mei habundant panibus: ego autem hic fame pereo. 

18. Redibo ad gaudium quod spiritus est et ad patrem spirituum : et 
dicam ei. Pater peccavi in celum et coram hominibus. 

19. Et iam non sum dignus uocari filius tuus: fac me sicut unum 
de mercennariis tuis. 

20. Et surgens uenit ad patrem suum. Cum autem adhuc longe 
esset: uidit illum pater ipsius et ad filium suum accurrens: cecidit 
super collum eius et fleuit et osculatus est eum. 

21. Dixit ei filius eius. Domine peccaui in celum et coram homini- 
bus: non fui dignus fieri seruus tuus. 

22. Dixit autem pater ad seruos suos. Cito proferte filio meo stolam 
illam primam et induite illum: et date anulum in manu eius et calcia- 
menta in pedibus eius. 

23. Et adducite uitulum illum saginatum: et occidite: et man- 
ducemus et epulemur : 

24. Quia hic filius meus mortuus fuerat: et spiritus sanctus illius 
spiritum fecit reuiuere. [ Absunt reliqua uerba huius uersus. | 


Ill 
St John xv 1-10 and 11-27 


1. Ego sum spirituum uinea : et spiritus sanctus salbator spirituum. 

2. Omnem palmitem in me non ferentem fructum: tollit pater 
spirituum : et omnem spiritum qui fert fructum sanctificabit : ut fructum 
spiritus sancti afferat. 

3. Iam spiritus sancti discipuli estis: propter sermonem quem 
locutus est spiritus sanctus uobis. 

4- Manete in me per spiritum sanctum. Sicut palmes non potest 
ferre fructum a semetipso: nisi manet in uinea: sic nec uos nisi in me 
manseritis. 

5. Ego sum uinea: et spiritus sanctus salbator spirituum. Manete 
in spiritu sancto et spiritus sanctus in uobis. 

6. Qui in spiritu sancto non menserit': nichil potest facere. 


1 menserit: apparently for manserit. 
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7- Si manseritis in spiritu sancto: petite et quodcumque petistis fiet 
uobis. 

9. In hoc clarificaturi estis patrem celestem uestrum: si spiritum 
sanctum glorificaberitis. In hoc gloriam spiritus sancti in uobis mani- 
festaturi estis et gloriam patris et gloriam filii dei: si spiritus sancti 
discipuli manseritis. 

g. Sicut diligo spiritum sanctum: pater diligit spiritum sanctum. 

10. Si spirituum salbatoris precepta seruaberitis: manebitis in 
dilectione patris: sicut ego seruabi precepta spiritus sancti: et in 
dilectione patris et spiritus sancti maneo. 

11. Hec locutus sum uobis: ut gaudium spirituum discipulorum 
spiritus sancti sit in uobis per spiritum sanctum. 

12. Hoc est preceptum meum: ut diligatis inuicem per spiritum 
sanctum sicut ego diligo uos. 

13. Maiorem hac spirituum hominum dilectionem meam nemo habet : 
ut animam suam effunderet quis pro spiritibus amicorum suorum. 

14. Vos amici mei estis: si feceritis que spiritus sanctus precipit 
uobis. 

15. Iam non dicam uos seruos: quia seruus nescit quid faciat 
magister eius. Vos autem dicam amicos: quibus uerbum quod audiui 
a salbatore spirituum euangelizabi. 

16. Non me dilexistis: sed pater dilexit uos et posuit uos: ut 
fructum spiritus sancti afferatis pro gloria sua. 

17. Quodcumque per spiritum sanctum pecieritis patrem spirituum : 
dabit pater uobis pro gloriam suam et gloriam spiritus sancti et gloriam 
filii dei. 

18. Si spiritibus malignis hodio estis: scitis quia me priorem hodie- 
runt. 

19. Si ego fuissem spiritus malignus: spiritus maligni me diligerent. 
Quia ego diligo uos: propterea hodierunt uos spiritus maligni. 

20. Mementote sermones’ mei: quem ego dixi uobis: non est seruus 
maior magistro suo. Si me persecuti sunt: et uos persequentur. Si 
sermonem spiritus sancti hodierunt: sermonem uestrum hodient. 

21. Sed spiritus sanctus habitabit in uobis: et spiritus maligni non 
uobis nocebunt. 

22. Si non uenissem et locutus: non fuisset mundo peccatum : sed 
nunc non est excusacio peccati sui. 

23. Qui sermonem spiritus sancti hodit: et patris sermonem et filii 
dei sermonem hodit. 

24. Si opera non fecissem in mundo que nemo alius fecit: non 
haberent peccatum: sed nunc uiderunt et hodierunt filium dei et 
patrem suum : 


1 sermones : sic, for sermonis, 
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25. Ut sermo inpleatur ysaye prophete: quia hodierunt spiritum 
sanctum gratis. 

26. Cum autem uenerit spiritus sanctus salbator spirituum: quem 
ego et pater diligimus: ille testimonium peribebit spiritibus hominum 
de me: 

27. Et sui discipuli testimonium perhibebunt: qui sermonem spiritus 
sancti seruaberunt. 


Mr Buchanan has not specified the occasions for which the three 
Gospel-passages are assigned, but after looking in Migne’s Patrologia 
Lat. \xxxv, and consulting the Rev. W. C. Bishop, I suppose they may 
be thus appointed, as portions at least are in the Mozarabic use :— 


(1) St Mark xvi 14-20, Feria ii Paschae (cf. Zid. Com. in Dom. post 
Ascens.). 

(2) St Luke xv 11-24, Dominica vii post Epiphaniam (Zi. Com. in 
Dom. Cottidiana xv). 

(3) St John xv 1-27, SS Petri et Pauli; Votiva pro seipso' (cf. Zid. 
Com. in Dom. iii post Oct. Pasche ; Hebd. ii Trad. Symboli, feriis iv 
et v; Die Pentecostes). 


It will be seen at once that the Latin text here exhibited reports the 
sayings of our Saviour in a form widely different from that delivered to 
us in the Gospels which we have received. This Old Latin text, of 
which large fragments are being recovered by Mr Buchanan, and which 
he believes to be (virtually) the primitive text presented to early 
Christians in Spain, differs, it will be observed, nearly as much—and 
usually in the same particulars—from the Greek Testament as from 
the Latin Vulgate, and likewise, so far as I can examine it, from the 
Old Latin transmitted through the Corbey MS f, of cir. 400 (or 500, 
Wordsw. and White), which, as Mr Buchanan (in 1904) has assured us, 
is representative of ‘the Latin Gospels in the second century’, and is 
to be identified with ‘the Version current in Proconsular Africa and 
Western Europe, fifty years after the death of St John the Evangelist’. 
How far other extant MSS of Mozarabic or other Spanish liturgies 
afford evidence of independent text in their Gospel and other Biblical 
Lections, is a question which, so far as I know, may still await some 
investigation. (I have not Dom Férotin’s works at hand.) That texts 
were revised under conciliar authority in Spain is a thing generally 
known, and that the process of revision in accordance with the normal 
version of St Jerome was still being carried out in the ninth and down 


1 Missa pro seipso. Sarum Missal (ed. Legg) p. 399 n. 4. Mr. Edmund Bishop 
suggested in 1907 that such masses belong to a ‘late phase of Mozarabic Liturgy ’. 
J. T.S. viii 282 n. 2. : 
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to the early thirteenth century, Mr Buchanan has shown. There 
may be truth in his dictum (1904) ‘In the first centuries of the 
Christian era, men did not attach the same importance to the letter 
of Holy Writ as they did later. To the early Christians the message 
was all in all’. He is more or less sanguine in his hope to recover from 
various MSS sources something approaching a complete Old Latin text 
of the New Testament (if not the whole of the Sacred Scriptures) such 
as he believes to have been current, ¢. 122-180, in Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain. To one, like myself, brought up and accustomed to recognize 
the Church as a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ, and in either of 
our current English versions interpreted by the Creeds and Liturgy, as 
we have them in the providence of God, to find a sufficient presentment 
of the Divine Gospel message, the impression left by a perusal of the 
three Gospel lections from the Codex Huntingtonianus, probably 
suggests such a question as the following: ‘Can this text be the 
production of a Christian orthodox teacher, familiar himself with some 
Old Latin text in character approximate to the Corbey MS /, (but in 
a complete condition), only in his zeal to deliver the message in a form 
suited, as he believed, to witness for the Catholic faith against the tide 
of threatening heresy, he freely fargums it, regardless of the letter?’ 
A Christian teacher may have been strongly moved to witness for the 
truth which the Church had been gradually led to realize, as St Gregory 
of Nazianzus recognized. In the course of an article in Dict. Christian 
Biogr. (‘Holy Ghost’) iii pp. 129, 130, Dr Swete has told us how ‘the 
peace of the Church in Spain’ was disturbed by the waves of Pris- 
cillianism ‘from the end of the fourth century to the end of the sixth’. 
Arianism, Macedonianism, and Eunomianism were enemies of the Faith 
until the submission of K. Reccared at Toledo in 589. Mr Buchanan, 
when editing the Old Latin text of Irish MSS, ‘noticed in several 
passages an absence from the Vulgate of the mention of the Holy 
Spirit where it occurs in the Irish text’ (Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1915, 
Pp. 539). Such mention is abundantly evident in the Spanish text now 
put before us from the Huntington Missale Mixtum. The conclusion 
of St Mark has the words fer spiritum sanctum thrice in seven verses, 
the parable of the Gospel of the True Vine names the Holy Spirit 
twenty-nine times in twenty-seven verses, and other spirits (human and 
malign) frequently, while the Paraclete is styled sa/bator spirituum in 
verses I, 5, 10, 15, and 26; pater spirituum occurs in verses 2, 17: 
also the Spirit’s fruit, word (sermo), and glory: the glory of Father, 
Holy Spirit, and Son of God, in verse 17: the love of the Son and of 
the Father for the Holy Spirit (in verse 27), as well as the hatred of the 
world (or of malign spirits) for the word of the Holy Spirit, of the Father, 
and of the Son of God (verse 23), and for the Son of God, His Father, 
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and the Holy Spirit (verses 24, 25). Is such phraseology traceable in 
ecclesiastical writers in Spain or in other countries, and (if so) at what 
period ? 

I offer a few miscellaneous remarks on the three passages :— 


(I) St Mark xvi. 


ver. 14. ‘ Lugentibus’, an introductory word to the lection, borrowed 
from ver. 10, above. /. Zaft. lxxxv 488 begins further back in the 
chapter, and in ver. 14 has ‘recumbentibus illis undecim’. 

16. The words ‘et baptizatus fuerit’ do not occur in this text. Holy 
Baptism, however, would be a prominent thought in the minds of those 
in Spain who heard this lection read at either season appointed. 

18. The prayer of faith (cf. St James v 14, 15) over the sick, 
Jang(u)entes, mentioned without specifying the more visible sign of 
imposition of hands or unction. 

19. The gospel of the glory of the sons of God; St John xvii 10; 
1 Tim. i11; Rom. viii 21, 30; Heb. ii 10. 

20. Cf. Acts xxvi 22; St Matt. xxviii 20. 


(II) St Luke xv. 


ver. 13. ‘patris sui’, where Vulg. has ‘suam’. 

14, 15. ‘esuriebat’, ‘proiecit se ante pedes’, give dramatic touches 
of a preacher. 

18. ‘gaudium quod spiritus est’; cf. Acts xiii 52; see Rom. xiv 7; 
Gal. v 22; Acts viii 8. ‘ Patrem spirituum’, Heb. xii 9; cf. Num. xvi 22. 
‘Coram hominibus’: so again in ver. 21. 

20. Cf. extract (¢), above. So far as I have seen specimens from 
the two Spanish MSS, viz. the Beatus, cod. Morgan (saec. x exeuntis) 
and the Missale Mixtum, cod. Huntington (saec. xit exeuntis), verse 20 
is the only one which, being included in both of them, has afforded me 
the opportunity of comparing the two, with a view to testing whether 
they agree together textually or not. I find that they agree in reading 
here ‘et fleuit’. This touch is specially noticeable as it is not found in 
any of the MSS collated by Wordsworth and White, the nearest approach 
being ‘et misertus est’ in d, or ‘et contristatus est’ in ¢, in the earlier 
clause (before ‘(et) accurrens’) where the Greek has simply xai éo7)ay- 
xvio On. 

22. ‘manu... pedibus’ (‘manum. . . pedes’ Vulg.); ‘manu... 
pedes’ Missale Rom. 1474 (ed. Lippe, i 83) and 1541. Cf. Wordsworth 
and White’s Vulg. collations. Migne P. Z. lxxxv 275 has ‘manu .. . 
pedibus’. ‘Stolam é//am primam . . . uitulum é//um saginatum’: Are 


these, again, dramatic touches, or the Spanish representation of the 
Greek article ? 
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24. ‘mortuus fuerat.’ P. Zat. lxxxv also has this, as likewise cor. 
uat. mg. abe ff,; where Vulg. reads ‘ mortuus erat’. 


(III) St John xv. 


verses 1, 5. ‘uinea’ =‘uitis.’ So in Scriptores Rei Rusticae, and 
in Phaedrus iv 3, 1. Wordsworth and White find a few instances in 
verses 4-5, in MSS (a), 7 (8). 

2. ‘tollit . . . sanctificabit’, in place of (Vulg.) ‘tollet . . . purgabit.’ 
Here, as in other places usually, the printed Mozarabic text is in 
accordance with Vulg. 

3- ‘lam spiritus sancti discipuli estis. Cf. extract (a) from Beatus, 
citing St Matt. xvi 8, and, apparently, speaking of ‘discipuli eds’ with 
reference to the Third Person of the Ever Blessed Trinity. 

verses 17, 23, 26. Here (as in other verses of this lection) the Three 
Persons of the Ever Blessed Trinity are mentioned together, as in many 
passages of the Textus Receptus of Holy Scripture. Cf. citations (4), (¢) 
from Beatus, given above. 

25. I am unable to account for this attribution to Isaiah the prophet 
of a phrase (sermo), which in our Bible is said to be ‘in lege ecorum 
scriptus’, and is usually referred to the Psalms xxxv 19 ; Ixix 4. Possibly 
there may be some thought of Isa. i 4, or v 24. 


Cur. WorDSWORTH. 
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ON SOME WALDENSIAN MSS PRESERVED IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


THE literature of the Vaudois or Waldenses* has been transmitted to 
us in some twenty-four MSS’, preserved at Cambridge, Carpentras, 
Dijon, Dublin, Geneva, Grenoble, and Ziirich. The collection at Trinity 
College, Dublin, is the largest and by no means the least interesting. 
It comprises nine volumes. Of these, seven were carefully described by 
Todd.* An eighth was unearthed by Abbott,‘ who published a very 
brief account of it in the course of which he expressed surprise that 
Todd should have passed it over. All these MSS date apparently from 
the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

It has been my good fortune to bring to light a ninth, and curiously 
enough much the most ancient of all the Dublin collection, for it can 
be with certainty dated between the years 1376 and 1400. I shall 
commence with a detailed description of this MS. 

I. MS A. 6.10. In Abbott’s Ca¢alogue® this MS bears the number 
269, and is thus described: ‘1. Tractatus contra Peccata varia. 2. Ex- 
positio Orat. Dominicae (Hispanice).’ It is not easy to see how Abbott 
could have fallen into the error of describing this MS as Spanish® It 
is a small parchment volume consisting of 80 unnumbered folios 
measuring 13 by 9 centimetres, written in single columns with 14 lines 
to the page. ‘There are a number of large red ornamental capitals, 
sometimes adorned with patches of yellow, and in two cases (ff. 34, 
78a) inlaid with gold. Some Latin headings in red in the second 
treatise. A few faint notes in the margins in a modern hand. The 
writing is beautifully clear and regular. It is well known that the 


1 For general accounts see Herzog Die romanischen Waldenser, Halle, 1853; 
Montet Histoive l:ttévaire des Vaudois du Piémont, Paris, 1885; and the excellent 
article by H. Bohmer entitled ‘Waldenser’ in Hauck’s Realencyklopidie far pro- 
testantische Theologie (Bd. xx, 3° Aufl., 1908, pp. 799-840). 

2 I am, of course, referring here solely to MSS written in the Vaudois dialect, 
a dialect of Provengal which has been specially studied by Grizmacher in Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, xvi, 1854, pp. 369-407 ; 
Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, iv, 1862, pp. 372-402, and by 
Barth Romanische Forschungen, vii, 1893, pp. 293-330. 

3 The Books of the Vaudois, London, 1865, pp. 1-68. 

4 Hermathena viii, 1892, pp. 204-206. 

5 Catalogue of the MSS in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 1900, p. 49. 

® On this point see Todd Books, p. 213 note. 
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Vaudois MSS are extremely difficult to date,’ so that it is fortunate for 
us that on the last folios of our MS the scribe has drawn up a Paschal 
Table, which commences with the year 1376 and continues to 1400. 
‘The volume was thus certainly written before 1400, and may with every 
probability be assigned to the year 1376. It is thus one of the most 
ancient of the Waldensian MSS at present known to exist.2, The hand 
is not unlike that of the Cambridge MS B.’ Abbreviations are not 
common. I have noted the following :— 

aan; ai = aico; bati = batismo; -C-= Car; »9=com; Zc =et 
cetera; enal = enaisi; f. = filh; -M- = Mas; me¥ = meyre; mis = 
mensis; m0 = modo; nté = nostre ; P = Paul >; p=Ler; Pp = pro- 
pheta; q or q3 = gue; q = qui; ~ above a vowel = r, thus segné = 
segnor; S or s.= Sant; sct = sanct; t= tur; X = Christ; Yeré = 
Yeremia ; Y = Yesu. One notes some inconsistencies, thus Jangel and 
Papostol, Larcha, d aquest, ¢o and aico. 

f. 1a: Blank. 

f. 16: Some signatures in a seventeenth-century hand, illegible. 

f.2a@: More scribbles and the old press-marks A. 68; FFF. 5; 
A. 1. 36; A. 46. 

f. 24: Blank. 

ff. 3a-25 a: Without title. An exposition of the doctrines of the 
Waldensian Church in eleven chapters: Al nom del paire e del filh e 
del sant sperit nos volem recontar alcun testimoni de las sanctas scrituras 
per donar entendre e conoiser la gleisa de dio. La cal gleisa non es de 
peiras ni de fusta ni de nenguna cosa faita de man. Car scrit es al fait 
dels apostols* que lo aocessime non ista en cosa faita de man. Mas 
aquesta sancta gleisa es aiostament [3 4] de fidels e de sant homes en 
la cal Yesu Christ ista e istara entro a la fin del segle.... [13a] Mas 
contra aquestas cosas la gleisa malignant romana di e aferma que hom 
deo iurar e di que dio iure e langel. Mas per tot ¢o si ille ben iureron 
non deuem nos iurar. Car a dio ni a langel non era dona ley ni 
comandament de non iurar.... [134] Aico es manifest que per la 
gleisa malignant son fait plus de cent milia esperiurament.... [17 a] 
Aquesta gleisa sufre las persegacions e tribulacions e martiris per lo nom 
de Christ.... [18a] Nota en cal maniera totas aquestas parolas de 
Christ son contrarias a la gleisa maligna’ romana. Car ela non es 

1 Cf. Berger in Romania xviii, 1889, p. 377- 

3 The most ancient appears to be the Vaudois Bible at Carpentras, which is 
assigned by Berger (Joc. cit., pp. 378, 416) to the fourteenth century. 

* A facsimile of B may be seen in the frontispiece of Montet’s edition of La 
Noble Legon (Paris, 1888). The writing of our MS is larger and more regular. It 
resembles none of the specimens given by Gilly Romaunt Version of the Gospel of 
St John, London, 1848. 

* Acts xvii 24. 5 Sic cod. 
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persegua per ben ni per iusticia que ela haya en si. Mas per contrari 
ela persegh e aoci tot hom que no’ uol consentir a li sio peccat e a las 
soas faituras. Ela non fugis de cita en cita; mas segnoriza las citas e 
los bores e las prouincias e se sey en grandega en la ponpa d’aquest 
mont e es temuda dels reys e dels emperadors e dels aotres barons. . . . 
[18 4] Mas contra de ¢o li pastor de la gleisa romana non se uergognan 
de dire que ille son las fedas e li agnel de Christ e dizon que la gleisa 
de Christ que es perseguda de lor son lilop.... [25 ., it ends] Donc 
tot hom que non es batiza d’aquest batism non es salf. Aico tuit 
aquille que eran de fora l’archa foron negat al diluuy. Car el di* de 
senblant forma uos fay salf lo batism et cetera. 

Suficiat modo de batismo. 

f, 25 5: Some scribbles in a seventeenth-century (?) hand. 

ff. 26a-77a: A lengthy exposition of the Pater Noster. ‘The first 
folio—between 25 and 26—has been torn out, leaving only a fragment 
of a large red initial.... Aisi com el mostra per Yeremia propheta 
dizent,® veuos yo los amenarei de la terra de aquilon e los aiostarei de 
las derrieranas de la terra ; en plor uenran e en preyeras los remenaray. 
E * derreco cant li Lxx an comenceran esser complit dis yo uisitarei e 
suscitarei sobre uos la mia bona parola que yo uos remene en aqst° loc, 
e* apelares mi e andares e orares e yo uos eisaodirei ; uos querres mi 
e trobares e yo remenarei la uostra caitiuetat, [26 4] e uos aiostarai de 
totas las genz e de tot los locs als cals yo uos descatei ¢o dis lo se- 
gnor.... [77 4, itends| Aico l’apostol dis als hebr.,’ e que el desliores 
aquelos li cal per la temor de la mort eran encolpat per tota lor uita a 
la seruitut. Gracia sia ab tuit li fidel que son en Yesu Christ. Amen. 

f. 77 6: A few modern scribbles. 

ff. 78a-79a: Sancta gleisa seruis a dio ab temor aisi com dis Sant 
Paul apostol,* ab temor e ab tremolament obras la uostra salu. E per 
go sancta gleisa cre als ditz de Dauid propheta. Car el dis,® serues a 
dio en temor.... [79 4, it ends] Aico dis Sant Paul,” ara nos sem 
desligat de la ley de peccat e de mort en la cal nos eram destengu et 
cetera. Enaisi dio nos ha afranqui per Yesu Christ nostre segnor. 

-79 6-80 a: A Paschal Table” written entirely in red in the same 

hand as the rest of the volume: Sequitur mensis pascalis. Mccclxxvi 


eter eT ha 2° * . . * o, . * 
die xiiii Aprilis. _Meccclxxvii die xxix Marcii...Mccec die xxvii 
Marcii. 
1 Sie cod. * 1 Pet. iii 21. 3 Terem, xxxi 8, 9. 
4 Ibid, xxix 10. 5 Sie cod. © lerem, xxix 12, 13, 14. 
7 Heb. ii 15. ® Phil. ii 12. ® Ps. ii 11. 


10 Rom. vii 6, viii 2. 
1) The figures do not always agree with those given in the Table in Nicolas 
Chronology of History, 1833, p. 61. 


N 2 
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f. 804: Blank. 


As far as I am aware the tracts contained in this volume do not 
occur in any of the Waldensian MSS hitherto described.’ 

II. MS A. 6. 2 (No. 267 in the printed Catalogue). This MS was 
very briefly described by Abbott.? It is a small paper volume measur- 
ing 14 by 10 cm., written in single columns with from 26 to 33 lines 
to the page. There are 422 folios. An old hand has numbered 
ff. 8-421 as 1-409. This numeration being inaccurate * has not been 
here followed. ‘Titles and initials are in red. The volume was written, 
apparently by several scribes, about the year 1520. There are some 
marginal notes in what looks like a seventeenth-century hand. This 
MS was once in the possession of Jean-Paul Perrin,‘ who published 
three of the tracts contained in it.° 

f. ra: Blank. 


ff. 1 d-7: A Calendar, the January page of which was transferred ° 
from MS C. 5. 22 in 1897 (note on commencing fly-leaf). On f. 7 4 is 
a Table to find Easter with the Sunday Letters for the Cycle of 28 years. 
Opposite the letters g. a. for Leap Year is a date in red ink which has 
been tampered with. It was originally 1520 (which agrees with the 
Sunday Letters), but has been altered into 1120. Whether Perrin was 
the author of this deception or not it is impossible to say. 

ff. 8a-31a: Pecca. Lo es de saber che cosa sia pecca. ... A treatise 
on the seven deadly sins’ with their respective remedies, i.e. Superbia, 
Enuidia, Ira, Acidia, Auaricia, Golicia, Luxuria. 

ff. 314-49 a: Pecca de lenga.* Motas cosas son las cals deorian 
more l’ome. . . . 


f. 49 a-49 6: De latauerna.’ La tauerna es fontana de pecca e scola 
del diauol. . . . 


1 [ have not succeeded in tracing the provenance of this MS. It cannot be 
identified with any of the volumes in Perrin’s possession (Histoire des Vaudois, 
Geneva, 1618, pp. 57-59). All the other Vaudois volumes at Dublin figure in 
Perrin’s list (cf. Berger, Romania xviii p. 390). 

2 Hermathena viii, 1892, pp. 204-206. 

3 Thus f. 343 is marked 338. 

* He mentions it in these terms in his list: ‘un livre intitulé Antechrist avec 
plusieurs Sermons et un traité contre les pechés et des remédes’ (Hist. des Vaudois, 
P. 57): 

5 In a somewhat inaccurate manner. 

® Todd (Books p. 22) in his description of C. 5. 22 had noticed that ‘the first 
leaf, the inside page of which contains the month of January, is a duplicate, and 
appears to have belonged to some other MS.’ 

7 There is another copy in MS C. 5. 22, ff. 118 a-139 6 (Todd Books p. 26). 

® Another copy in C. 5. 22, ff. 94 6-118 a (Todd, p. 26). 

® Other copies in C. 5. 22, f, 297 6, andC. 5. 26, f. 68 6 (Todd, pp. 39, 60). It has 
been printed by Perrin Histoire des Chrestiens Albigeois, Geneva, 1618, pp. 238-240. 
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ff. 49 6-534: Del bal.’ Lo bal es la prosession del diauol... . 

ff. 534-544: A Sermon: Alcun non po seruir a duy segnor.... 
(Cf. Matt. vi 24.) 

f. 55: Blank. 

ff. 56 a-350a: A series of sermons on the Epistles and Gospels for 
the whole year : O frayres sabent aquest temp.... (GC. 5. 22, f. 385 4, 
Todd, p. 41.) 

ff. 350 6-357 6: Blank. 

ff. 358 a—377 6: Vergenas. Quon lo nostre segnor Yesu Christ era al 
mont cum li seo deciple. . . . 

ff. 377 6-389 8: Qual cosa sia Antichrist.2 Antichrist es falseta de 
dapnacion eterna cuberta de specia de la uerita e de la iusticia de 
Christ... . 

ff. 390 a—396a: Sermon de la fena caninea laqual uenc a Yesu... . 

ff. 396 a-403.a: Beneuranczas, Mas Yhesu* vesent las compagnias 
monte al mont... . 

ff. 4036-4044: No title: Adonca li iust ystaren en grant forta- 
lecza encontra a quilh li qual angusti eron lor e a quilh li cal... . 
(Wisd. v r) 

f. 405a@: Blank. 

f. 405 4: Scribbles in a seventeenth-century (?) hand. 

ff. 406 a—421 5: Sermon de usura. Luc.‘ Vn home era ric et 
cetera. Aquest home ric sona maiorment .. . 

f. 422: Blank. 

III. MS C. 5.21 (No. 261 of the Catalogue). This volume was 
accurately described by Todd,° since whose time it has been made the 
subject of much investigation.’ It may be assigned to the end of the 
fifteenth or to the early sixteenth century. ‘The principal contents are 
the Waldensian Poems’ and Physiologus.” 


1 Printed, with the omission of a few lines, from this copy by Perrin (pp. 240- 
249). Other copies in C. 5. 22, ff. 292 a-297 4, and C. 5. 26, ff. 65 6-68 b (Todd, 
PP- 39 59)- 

2 Printed from this MS by Perrin (pp. 253-295). 

2 The MS here has YA’u. Elsewhere it has Yy, which I have expanded into Yesu. 

4 Lk. xvi I9. 

5 Books, pp. 43-46. Todd’s suggestion that it may have been written by the 
same scribe who wrote MS, C, 5. 22 does not seem probable. 

6 Montet His¢. litt. p. 8; Balma Les poémes Vaudois d'aprés le manuserit C. 5. 21 
de Trinity College, Dublin, pp. 3-7 (Extrait du Bulletin d’ Histoire Vaudoise, No. 24, 
pp. 55 sqq-, Torre Pellice, Juin 1906). 

7 These poems are probably as old as the fourteenth century, cf. Stimming (ap. 
Griéber Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, Bd. ii, Abt. 2, 1897, p. 52). 

8 Cf. Stimming Joc. cit. pp. 68-69. 
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The most celebrated of these poems, Za WNobla Leyczon, was 
edited by Montet' with a collation of this MS, and a facsimile of its 
script. The collation is carefully done. In verse 479 the MS has 
honor and not honors as given by the editor. 

The remaining poems, Wovel Confort, L’ Avangeli de li quatre Semencz, 
La Barca, Payre Eternal, Lo Despregi del Mont, Novel Sermon, and the 
piece entitled Ovagon, were published from this MS by Giovanni 
Balma.? The transcript employed by him was by no means perfect, 
thus :— 


Novel Confort, v. 6 pigricia MS, prigricia Zd. 

La Barca, 7 villecza MS, vilecza Ed.; 27 orten superbis J/S, or te 
ensuperbis * £d. 

Payre Eternal, 5 siencia MS, sciencia £d. 

Novel Sermon, 157 the reading is certainly sec and not ser. 

On ff. 49 a-70 a of this MS occurs the Vaudois Physiologus, which 
has been edited by Alfons Mayer,* who believed this to be the only copy 
in existence,° but there is another at Cambridge in the volume known as 
A (MS DD. ts. 29, ff. 17-48), dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century. As this latter copy had been signalled many years ago by 
Bradshaw,’ and extracts from it printed by Montet,’ Mayer’s ignorance 
seems inexcusable. ‘The translation itself is assigned by the editor * to 
the fourteenth century. 

On comparing the printed text with our MS I found that Mayer’s 
transcript was grossly inaccurate. 


The following collation of the first fourteen chapters * (Ed. pp. 396- 
402) will fully demonstrate this :— 


396 “la MS, las Ed. (twice); ® di MS, dit Ed.; “e MS, et Ed.; 


1 La Noble Legon, Paris, 1888, cf. pp. 2, 77-80. See also Appel Provenzalische 
Chrestomathie, 3° Aufl., 1907, p. 156; Emilio Tron L’epoca della composizione della 
Nobla Leigon (Bull, Hist. Vaud. 21, 1906, p. 32). The Geneva copy of this poem 
was edited separately by Apfelstedt (Arch. f. d. Stud. d. neu. Sprachen u. Lit.\xii, 1879, 
pp. 273-288). 

* Joc. cit. supra, There is as yet no critical edition of these poems. The Geneva 
copy (MS No. 207, middle of cent. 15) has been diplomatically reproduced by 
Friedrich Apfelstedt (Zettschrift fir » ische Philologie, iv, 1880, pp. 330-346, 
521-541), a scholar whose career was cut short on January 5, 1882, at the early 
age of 23. He had “just published a valuable study of the Lotharingian Psalter 
(Altfranzésische Bibliothek, Bd. iv, Heilbronn, 1881). 

% This is the reading of the Geneva MS (Apfelstedt, /oc. cit. p. 331). 

“ Romanische Forschungen v, 1890, pp. 392-418. 

5 Ibid. p. 394. 6 ap. Todd Books p. 216. 

7 Histoire pp. 4-5, 220-225; cf. also Berger (Romania xviii p. 422). 

* loc. cit. p. 395- 

® Collation of the rest will follow in a future number. 
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“* conoissan A/S, conissar £d. ; ** natura de l’ome es M/S, natura es Ed. ; 
*“degnetas A/S, degnatas Z£d.; 397 ‘enayma' MS, eneyma Ld. ; 
7 psalmista*® A/S, salmista Zd, ;* gloria A7S, glesia Ed. ;  degnetas MS, 
degnatas Zd.; *enayma 4/S,eneyma £d. ; * daquienant 7S, dequienant 
£d. ; “al solelh [¢o es a dio e an natura al fuoc] M/S, bracketed words 
omitted in Ed. ; * Enayma dis MS, Enayme di £d. ; * emblanquegi MS, 
emblanqueci Za. ; 398 ‘de AZS, di £d.; 7 reffuda MS, reffusa Ed. ; 
* paugin A/S, paucin Zd. ; " dis WS, di Zd.; * ilh MS, il Zd.; *cun la 
mayre [enaysi que cun las lors alas fiero li uolh de la mayre] ZS, 
bracketed words omitted in Ed.; *auci MS, aucir Ed. ; “acer MS, aci 
Ed. ; * cenres [e d’aquela cenre es fait verm |e M/S, the words in brackets 
omitted in E-d., the editor actually stating in a footnote, ‘ Hier fehlt, dass 
aus der Asche ein Wurm hervorgieng.’ 399 ?comengan J/S, comenga 
Ed.; *\a MS,\o Ed. ; * merevilhos MS, mervilhos Zd.; “en Dio ZS, 
Dio £d. ; “ quilh desiran de M/S, qu’il desira se de Zd.; * cagier MS, 
cagie Zd. ; ** de quella WS, d’aquella Zd. ; * moiorment 47S, maiorment 
Ed. ; ® que dormir A/S, qu’adormir Zd. ; * didol * ZS, diabol Zd., and 
so throughout; “tant maiorment [canta plus fort. E quant lo giorn 
s’apropia tant maiorment] s’acoita A7S, bracketed words omitted in Ed. ; 
"8 devotament A/S, devotement £d. ; 400 ‘ dis 7S, di Zd.; *nos nurissa 
MS, nurissa £d. ; * segot MS, segont Zd. ; * per 3 veg MS, 3 veg Ed. ; 
“ qu’el cante 47S, qu’il cante Zd. ; que el cante AZS, qu'il cante Za. ; 
'® quel lauue JZS, que lauue Za. ; “ aurare MS, glorificare Zd. ; " aurar 
MS, glorificar Zd.; "* preyeras AZS, preyras £d.; “eixaugias AS, 
eixaucias £d. ; e enay AZS, Enaysi Zd.; 'denant {quel cante go es 
denant| que ’ome MS, bracketed words omitted in Ed. ; * paugin MS, 
paucin £d. ; * vootor MS, votor Fd. ; * * paugin ZS, paucin £d. (three 
times); *mas MS, ma £d.; “annarey WS, anarey £d.; 401 * payron 
MS, payren £d.; conoisson M/S, connoisson £d.; ™ gravega MS., 
graveza £d. ; “gloria MS, glesia Zd. ; ' celestia A/S, celestial Za. ; '7 No 
title in MS, Del pic in Ed. ; “caua MS, caue Zd; '*incz MS, inz Ed. ; 
*! oleua A/S, enleva Zd. ; * diaol M/S, diavol Zd. ; * stopare ZS, stopera 
£d.; “de annar MS, d’annar £d.; “de retornar JS, retornar £d.; 
“ilh MS, il Zd.; 402 ‘1a nostra AZS, ’umana Zd.; *compagnun MS, 
compaignun £d.; *étia A/S, castia* £d.; *alcun non MS, alcun £d. ; 
"De perdi¢g 7S, De la perdi¢ Zd. ; * reconoisson MS, reconnoisson £2. ; 


1 The MS has enay, an abbreviation found in all the later Vaudois MSS, and 
hitherto expanded as enayma by all editors, It has been suggested to read it enayst 
coma (cf. Berger Romamia xviii p. 358 n.). 

2 The MS has ps. 

8 This should be expanded diauol. At 402% the MS has in full diouol where the 
Ed, reads diavol, At 401% the MS has diaol and the Ed. diavol, 

4 This is probably the correct expansion. 
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*epervier MS, l’espervier Ed. ; * diovol A/S, diavol Zd. ; * voutor MS, 
voutour £d. 

It may be added that in the very last line of the work there are two 
mistakes, 418 “albre A/S, abre Zd., and septanatz M/S, sethanas £d.' 


M. Esposito, 


THE SOURCES OF SEDULIUS SCOTTUS’ COL- 
LECTANEUM ON THE EPISTLES OF ST PAUL. 


Ir may be doubted whether the importance of the ninth century 
either from the literary,or from the palaeographical point of view has 
been sufficiently realized. It is the earliest century from which an 
abundant supply of Latin manuscripts has survived, and it is the 
earliest century which can shew any appreciable number of authors’ 
autographs, or copies contemporary with those autographs. As a result 
it is also the earliest century for which we can reconstruct texts of 
faultless accuracy. Apart from the desirability of such reconstruction 
for its own sake, the ninth century was a great age of compilation from 
earlier sources of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and other centuries, some of 
which are otherwise lost, and all of which have fresh light thrown on 
their transmission by such compilations. From a palaeographical point 
of view, also, surely the right way to start solving the well-known diffi- 
culty of distinguishing ninth- and tenth-century writing would be to 
examine ninth- and tenth-century copies of ninth- and tenth-century 
works, whose date of composition is known. It would be very useful 
if some one would give us a series of ninth- and tenth-century facsimiles 
of this kind: nor would the work take particularly long. These remarks 
are suggested by such cases as Zmaragdus’ Exfositio Libri Comitis, 
whose sources were considered in an earlier number of the JouRNAL,” 
and also by Sedulius Scottus’ Co//ectaneum on the Epistles of St Paul. 

Sedulius Scottus, whose period and sphere of activity were the middle 
of the ninth century and Liége and the Rhine country, compiled, 
among other works, a set of notes on the Epistles of St Paul. From 
an old Fulda MS of this compilation, which has since disappeared, 
Johannes Sichardus printed the first edition at Basle in 1528.° From 


} A most thorough investigation of the language of the Poems and Physiologus 
was published by A. Barth (R ische Forschungen vii, 1893, pp. 293-330). The 
author knew nothing of the Cambridge MS of the Physiologus, and in view of the 
inaccuracy of Mayer's edition his work will require careful revision. 

® Vol. ix (1907-1908), pp. 584-597. 

5 See especially P. Lehmann, Johannes Sichardus und die von thm benuteten 
Bibliotheken-Handschriften (Munich 1911), pp. 54 ff, 120. 
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this edition later editions shew little appreciable variation, and nothing 
has been done to remove the grave defects of all printed editions 
except what has been accomplished by Prof. Hellmann in his Sedudius 
Scottus.' He, following his master Traube, called attention to five 
surviving manuscripts of the Coll/ectaneum in epistolas Pauli,’ and 
classified them. As in his view the Ziirich (Rheinau) and Bamberg 
manuscripts are the most important, I collated all the Pelagian extracts 
in these in 1913. I also collated Migne’s reprint* with the edttio 
princeps. At the same time I copied all the marginal symbols indicating 
authors used, both in these MSS and also in the two fragmentary manu- 
scripts at Munich.‘ The materials thus acquired form the basis of the 
information now given. For the convenience of the printer the hori- 
zontal lines over the abbreviations are here omitted. Where two 
abbreviations are given, the first is that in the Bamberg MS, the 
second that in the Ziirich MS. 


PAGE 
9 C Prima itague ORIG OR 
11 B Seruus Christi Jesu AMB AM 
Seruum autem Christi ORIG OR 
11 D deo utrumque AMB AM 
Vocatus apostolus PILAG PEL 
12 A Hoc nomen quod ORIG OR 
*Aroatodos IS 
Apostolus autem AM 
12B Alter: Segregatus PILAG PEL 
Segregatus dicitur ORIG OR 
12C Unum atque idem ORIG 
Omnia mea AM 
Quod ante AMB 
Consummabo super ORIG 
Dominus inguit OR (eras.) 
12D Utrum simplicter ORIG OR 
13 A Hoc ad laudem AM 
nemo enim rem AMB 
Totus hic locus PILG 
Hoc ad cumulum AM 


! Munich 1906, pp. 190-194 especially. 

2 Such is the title at the end of the oldest (Rheinau) MS. 

3 P. L. ciii, whose columns and divisions are here referred to. 

4 The Freising MS (now Clm. 6238) contains portions at least of 1 Cor., 2 Cor., 
Eph., Col., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit.: Hellmann’s statement (of. cit. p. 191) is inexact. 
The Oberaltaich MS (now Clm. 9545) contains portions at least of Rom., 1 Cor., 
some of them apparently in duplicate. 
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PAGE 
13 B_ Sanctae autem Scriplurae AMB 
De filio suo. Multi filii PILAG PEL 
Factus est. Non dicit genitus AG AVG 
et aliud est non permixtione NTO (in ligature) 
13 C ec intelligunt ideo carnem AG AVG 
13D Recte quippe Filius Dei AG AVG 
quid enim praedestinaretur ECLIPSIS' 
Destinatur ille qui est? ORIG OR 
14 A Quare non dixit, pracpositus HIER 
Inter praedestinationem autem H 
Qui praedestinatus est Filius AVG 
Tanquam de alio supra AVG EX LIB DE TRIN 
14B Ut prae omnibus PILG 
14C Sanctificationis uero spiritus ORIG OR 
Ideo non dixit ex AMB AM 
Mortuorum Iesu Christi PILAG PEL 
Apostolus uero ad MTOTHC 
guia et ipse Christus ORIG 
14D Missos ergo apostolos dititt AMB AM 
uerum etiam omnibus gentibus HYPERBATON 
Foc est, uice nominis PILAG PEL 
Quia scilicet donum AMB AM 
Item, in quibus estis P PEL 
135A Gratiam et pacem cum his AMB AM 
1§ B pax uero quia AITIOAOTIA 
Bene gratiam et pacem conectit ISID H 
Christum autem Dominum AMB AM 
Gratia dicta est ab AVG 
Finita pracfatione ante omnia AMB AM 
15 C Natura deus omnium est PEL 
Prima uox incipita ORIG OR 
non enim potest Deum LL. 
16A Blandientis affectus est H 
Obseruandum sane est ORIG OR 
16 B Jn Spiritu meo, inquit AM 
sed in spiritu meo, id est AMB 
Quod sine intermissione mentionem B 
16C dest, aliqua causa AMB AM 
16D Videamus autem quod dict ORIG OR 


1 Such notes as these, though not indicative of authorities, are given here for the 
sake of completeness. 


2 These words are preceded in the Bamberg MS by Jtem onigenis dicit. 
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PAGE 
Haec enim tria esse & 
17A Puto quod etiam hoc OR 
Denique et Balaam iter ORIG 
Quid est ut‘ cum scriptis AMB AM 
17 B_ Haec confirmatio tres personas NOT (in monogram) 
Hoc est ut per communem ORIG OR 
uidetur indicare esse aliquid N 
17C L£st quidem hyperbaton in hoc loco ORIG OR 
17D guia saepe proposui uenire ANOPWTIOTIAGON AIKANIKON 
18A deo quia Dominus sciebat AM 
Unde uelut multarum diuitiarum ORIG 
Verum hos omnes fructus OR 
18 B LZxemplo ceterarum gentium AMB 
De Ludaeis autem tacuit PILAG 
subauditur, habeo PEL. 
Requirendum est quomodo ORIG OR 
18 C Hoc est sicut quidam doctores AMB 
Nulla maior uirtus est PEL 
Definiens ergo quid sit PILAG 
pronuntiat OR 
18D Quod autem dixit quod uirtus ORIG 
quod sit aliqua uirtus dei X 
Lustitia enim dei reuelatur AM 
19 A The only place where ‘Pil’ is named in the printed text. In 
the Rheinau MS PIL was written, Ib being afterwards 
erased: in the Bamberg MS the name is written out 
‘pelagium’. The margins have respectively PEL and 
PILAG 
ideo autem ex et NOT (in monogram) 
Lustitia dei in euangelio reuelatury ORIG OR 
19 B_ nam alterum sine altero integritatem INPMASP 
uerborum quibus nunc credimus AVG 
Quare non homo uel uir H 
19 C  Sicut in illo qui credit AMB AM 
Auctoritas celsitudinis hoc loco AVG 
Ira dei uidetur interdum ORIG OR 
19D Jd est Ludacorum et gentium N 
Impietas in deum peccare ORIG OR 
nam uerttatem nominis dei PEL. 
Notitia dei manifesta est AMB AM 


1 Such is the reading of the MSS, not guod. The old editors shied at this idiom 
(Study of Ambst, p. 72). 
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Id est quod cognosci ORIG OR 

Ostendens esse aliquid dei quod notum sit OR" 
Deus enim illis manifestauit, Id est AMB 
Hoc est mysteria obscura AM 

Sctendum est quod hic ORIG OR 

diuinitas est qua replet uniuersa PILAG 

Pro eo quod tales facti sunt PEL 

Sed euanuerunt in cogitationibus suis ORIG 
quasi gui inuenissent quo modo PILAG PEL 
Quamuis ad omnes homines quibus ORIG OR 
Primi enim Babylonii deum AMB AM N 

id est, ut aquila Jouis ORIG OR 

Tradere hoc est permittere AM 

Per hoc quod deserunt traduntur OR 

Item Augustinus in libro AVG 

Sicut impetus aquae sic cor AVG 

Quae est in turpibus mysteriis PILAG PEL 
dederunt his qui non sunt di AVG 

Id est, non solum dilexerunt PILAG PEL 
Aliam dare Satanas AMB AM 

Quia effrenata libido PEt. 

Oportuisse non est ueritus AVG 

Non nescierunt sed minime PELAG PEL 
Tradidit tllos deus in sensum PILAG 

Deus neminem tradit, sed relinqguit GG 
Joannes Metropolitanus haec dicitt THO TOH 
Impudicitia est peccatum publicum -p- PEL 
Auaritia dicta est quasi ab auro (HO 1OH 
Contentio est, ubi non ratione aliquid PILAG PEL 
Tertio inuenimus ab apostolo positum ORIG OR 
Secundae traditionis causam 

In his autem tribus uniuersas p, 

Sunt quidam qui se ros AMB AM 

Ilud est quod in hoc loco X (eras.) OR 

Sunt enim quaedam quae AM (eras.) 

Diuitiae bonitatis dei quibus ORIG OR 
Diuitias bonitatis ille agnoscere ORIG 

quanta in terris mala cottidie 1.* 

Sustentatio uero uel longanimitas TH (in monogram) 
Impunitatem sperans peccatorum AMB AM 


1 This is in the Oberaltaich MS (Clm. 9545). 
2 In the Oberaltaich MS. 
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Cor durum in scripturis dici uidetur ORIG OR 
Hutus uerbi in scripturis p, 

Crassitudo uero cordis est ORIG OR 

Bont operis merces per PILAG PEL 

patientiam autem boni operis OR 

Decus formae qua sancti PEL 

In diuinis scripturis aegritudines ORIG OR 
Contentio animae intelligenda \ 

Ld est doctrinae euangelicae OR 

Foc est, idololatriae ORIG 

fic contraria superioribus PILAG 

Sciendum est quod triplex diuisio ORIG OR 
Nam ueri Christiant PH or PN (in monogram) 
hic etiam si uitam X (faint) 

Semper Iudaeum anteponit AMB AM 

Graecum quoque subiunxit Be 

Ira est non et qui iudicat AMB AM 
Requirendum est utrum de sola ORIG OR 

Hi peribunt et iudicabuntur PEt. 

Certum est quod gentes ORIG 

Sciendum est autem rationalem AMB AM 

nam participia praesentis temporis N or H(?) 
Duae cogitationes in homine se AMB AM 
Rectum iudicium dei quis dubitet ORIG OR 
Hine conuertitur ad Iudaeos PILAG PEL 
Notandum est quod non dixit ORIG 

Id est, securus es in lege PILAG PEL 

Et qui praedicas non furandum ORIG OR 
Moecharis. Non est autem una PEL 

Tam graue adulterium committis ORIG OR 

et credat, sacrilegium committit PILAG 
Sacrilegium est quod proprie PE. 

Per istos ergo tales qui ORIG OR 

Nomen enim dei per uos blasphematur AMB AM 
Sicul scriptum est. Praeposterato PILAG PEL 
Sciendum est haec apostolum ORIG 

qui dicis non moechandum 1. 

In Genesi scriptum primo ORIG (with d superposed), OR 
Von nos tamen latere debet ORIG OR 

Nec dubitari de hoe potest ORIG OR 
Circumeisio est ex genitali membro ORIG OR 
Quid autem esset absurdi OR Et si necessaria uisa est ORIG 
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quorum diminutio nihil ad MMAENMA -d- d 

Quod autem octaua die ORIG OR 

Omnis filius alienigena EZE- 

Tesus filius Naue ex ORIG OR 

Verum de circumcisione [6 BS 

Obprobria namque Aegypti ORIG OR 

Circumcisio quidem prodest, si X 

Circumcisio quidem prodest. Potest AMB AM 

Circumcisionem pro genere posuit f 

Illud obseruandum est quod ORIG OR 

Custodit ergo legem is If (?) 

Si igitur praeputium iustitias -{- OR f 

Continet enim lex iustitias ORIG 

After et gui in occulto Iudaeus est a passage, not printed, but in 
the Bamberg, Oberaltaich and Rheinau MSS, is labelled 
AMB AM 

Qui per litteram et circumcisionem praeuaricator PELAG PEt 

de qua scriptum in lege PELAG PEL 

Item Moyses ait: Circumcidetis AM 

Circumeidere cor, sublata nebula AMB 

Quod autem in tali membro PELAG PEL 

Videtur sermo apostolicus in H 

nam, et beatus Hieronymus ait H- 

Est autem dialectica cognomento logica CAS 

Sed dicit aligquis: Nec partes ipsae CAS 

Quid ergo amplius Iudaeo est? SEDVL 

O mirabilis profunditas -d- 

Hic praegustatis, nunc ad singula ORIG 

In hoc Paulus uelut arbiter quidam OR 

Verbi gratia cum dict \- & 

Si ergo inquit ts qui S- 

Require tamen quid est quod OR 

Considerandum est quia non dixit NI (or H1) 

An ex ipsis, qui ex gentibus ORIG (preceded by -d-) OR 

Quamquam sunt quae ad honorem AMB AM 

Hoc est, fidem promissorum Abrahae PELAG PEt 

Est enim deus uerax, omnis autem OR 

Quia ergo omnis homo mendax ORIG 

Fiat autem deus uerax V1 (in monogram) 

Quomodo autem dicit Tibi soli peccaui ORIG OR 

utpote animales homines me qui N 

etiam si erraut, diiudicare X 
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In Lob huius est exemplum AM 

Deus itaque est uerax AMB 

Aliter: Tibi soli peccaut SEDL SED 

Hoc testimonium pars aduersa PELAG PEL 
Iniustus uidebitur deus TH (or TN) (in monogram) OR 
Ubi mihi hypothetica syllogismt SEDE SED 

Ut iniquus deus dicatur OR 

Absit autem inguit ut ORIG 

cum ipso nomine iudicis K 

Dauid enim quando peccauerat AMB AM 

si iniguitas a deo non abest OR 

In hoc loco mundum homines ORIG 

Ut quid me ita deus iudicat PELA PEL 

hoc est unde quaestionem sibi fecit AMB AM 
Hoc autem fortassis ideo dicebant PELAG PEL 
Ergo reddita ratione quod lex contempta PELAG PEL 
Hoc est, certis causis ostendimus ORIG 

Sicut scriptum est quia -H- 

Hii octo uersus neque apud Hebraeos H ; 
sicut omnis paene ad Romanos epistula -H- H 
Illud etiam necessario ducimus ORIG OR 
diligentius puto inchoari -L.- 

Non est qui faciat bonum, non est S- 

Explanari autem potest quod dixit ORIG 

Quia non intellegit, non requirit PELAG PEL 
Non dicitur declinasse nisi is ORIG OR 

uel praeter unum ut accipiatur AVG 

Sepulcrum patens est guttur eorum S- OR 
Patens autem sepulcrum dicuntur ORIG PEL 
ne adhuc uiuentibus Ni (in monogram) 

Dolus est cum aliud { 

Non est unius generis maledictio p- p 
Amaritudo est contraria OR 

maledictioni amaritudo coniungitur ORIG 
Pedes hoc loco illos intellege ORIG OR 

Ilam dicit contritionem [ 

Et uiam pacis non cognouerunt p- 

non est timor dei ante oculos eorum OR (with p superposed) 
In timore dei omnia conclusit p 

totam penitus plebem significat AMB AM 
ostendit quae in lege dicta sunt p 

Illud autem attendendum quia TN or TH (?) (in monogram) 
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Non solum gentium, sed et -p- p 

Dum omnes indigent misericordia di AMB AM 

Quia non iustificabitur ex operibus legis p 

Opera legis dicit circumcisionem p 

Omnem carnem omnem hominem AMB AM 

non otiose accipiendum, quia aliud OR 

Non remissio nec ablatio peccatorum -p- p 

Sollicite satis haec legenda sunt AVG & 

Itaque quatuor istos gradus & 

Loseph in carcerem missus est AMB AM 

Origenes ait de lege ORIG OR 

Lustitia dei est sanctificalio per fidem -p- p 

Sabbati scilicet et circumcisionis AMB AM 

Testificati per legem et prophetas -p- p 

deo autem iustitia dei dicta est AMB AM 

Aliter In omnes Tudaeos OR 

Ad quod dicendum quia ORIG 

Id est, gratia det, qui non p- p 

After alienati ab eo delictis the Rheinau and Bamberg MSS 
have an unprinted portion. The symbols AMB N AM 
occur. 

Ad ostensionem tustitiae suae ORIG 

quod cum impleuit, iustum se ostendit OR 

Propterea passus est Christus -p- p 

Aliter sciens deus propositum AMB AM 

Gratiae uidelicet noui testamenti ORIG OR 

Certum est in omnibus paene locis ORIG OR 

sancta eius caro, in qua X 

Sed et quod latitudo etus z- 7 

Quem proposuit deus, etc. ORIG fC 

de anima Iesu quam de deitate L 

Reddita ratione ad Iudaeos loquitur AMB AM 

per quam legem subaudis éxb xowot ORIG OR 

tamquam interrogantis sermone dixerat OR f 

Sine quibus operibus legis PELAG PEL 

Quo modo iustificatur homo sine operibus legis? AVG 

Fortassis autem haec aliquis audiens OR 

resoluatur et bene agendt neglegentiam ORIG 

sed praeteritorum criminum datur (after which words the Bam- 
berg MS has an unprinted portion) L- 

Id est Iudaeos credentes per praeputium [ 

id ipsum est ex fide et per fidem PELAG PEL 
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Non mihi uidetur superflua OR 

£t non solum apostolus Paulus +L: 

Sicut enim mulier ex uiro & 

Legem ergo destruimus per fidem? f 

Legem ergo quae circumcdi p 

Quo modo uero se legem confirmare ORIG OR 
Sed non est praetereundum D 

quod contraria sibi scribere uidetur p- 

cum in praesenti quidem dicit & 

Illud praetereundum minime uidetur ORIG OR 
Hoc proposuit sibi: nam Abraham AMB 
Cum superius duas proposuerat leges ORIG OR 
Abraham autem constat habere gloriam L 
Hic sermo ex Genesi sumitur ORIG OR 
Conuertentem impium per solam fidem p- 

Hoc dicit quia sine operibus legis AMB AM 
Credere autem non uoluntatis est q &- 
Beatitudinem hominis remissionem p 

Lnitium iustificari a deo ORIG OR 

ut cum per legem dei excoli 1H (?) 

Quod remittitur non tenetur -p- 

Vide si potest iste ordo ORIG OR 

Iniquitas sane a peccato X 

Id est remissio peccatorum per fidem S 

uult istam beatitudinem tribus temporibus TN (in monogram) 
Ab origine incipit ut omnem AM 

Et signum accepit circumcisionis p- 
Profundam in his Pauli sapientiam OR 
Signum namque dicitur cum L» 

signaculum dicitur quod alicui rei -L+ 

Quod ergo signis indicanda -L: 

idcirco ante Abraham iustificatur ORIG OR 
siue ut cum eo recumbant p- 

Illud etiam sciendum quod sicut -%: OR 

lex naturae de bono et malo ORIG 

Ut penitus ostendat non posse AMB AM 
poena uero per iram generatur p- 

Hoe est sublatis reis de potestate AMB AM 
Von omnem praeuaricationem generaliter p- 
Firma esse non potest omni homini AMB AM 
Hoc est non tantum unius generis AMB OR 
qui uiuificat mortuos hic mortuos 0 

XVIII. 0 
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quamuis in principio creandi uocauerat p- 

Contra spem naturae eral ut centum p- 

Cum non spem habet generandi Abraham AMB AM 

For Jtem secundum alios the Rheinau MS reads /tem secundum 
Origenem and gives OR in the margin. 

Nihil naturae considerat fides p- 

Sic solui solet et ista quaestio AVG 

tem Ambrosius AMB AM 

Quo modo is uidebitur emortui corporis ORIG OR 

Itaque dicamus Abraham -1- 

Et hic est primus fructus spiritus -R- 

Nee de senectutis possibilitate (the true reading) p- 

nec enim fides habet meritum -GG 

Tamquam de percepto dono PELAG 

Hoc modo competenter uidebitur ORIG OR 

guo modo enim alienum nobis p- 

Tunc magis in pacem ORIG OR 

Et quia dominus Iesus huius AMB AM 

Hoc est per quem accesserimus prope p- 

quo modo accessum habeamus per ® -O 

Istud ostium ueritas est -L- 

Ideo dixit stantes quia iacuimus prius (after this word both the 
Rheinau and the Bamberg MSS have an unprinted part 
lettered AMB AM) 

Gloriamur nos sperare gloriam -p- 

Mouet me cur non dixerit se O- O 

Von solum in gloriae spe sed etiam -p- 

ut adquiramus de tribulatione finienda -& 

Quamquam nec sic sit digna X 

Scientes quod tribulatio patientiam operatur AMB AM 

Tribulatio sanctorum proprie est ORIG OR 

Spes futurorum omnem confusionem p- 

Spes non confundit AMB AM 

Magnitudo beneficiorum excitat p 

Quo modo nos diligat deus -p- p 

Siue quia in ultimo mundi tempore AMB AM 

Forte audeat quis mori pro iusto 

Si per mortem Christi saluati -p- 

filium morti tradidit -d- a (in uncial form) 

Id est non solum nobis p- 

Cum supra aperuisset arcana ORIG OR 

Hic cum dixerit Sicut per -d- ORIG OR 
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et ita in omnes homines pertransiuit -q- 

Sed huic Origenis expositioni SEDL sed 

nam quem ad modum per unum & 

Where the obelus is, the Rheinau and Bamberg MSS have Zx 
(De) libro secundo contra Iulianum, with AVG in the margin 
opposite. 

sicut enim a muliere initium -L- & 

Manifestum est in Adam omnes AMB AM 

Hoc dictum est, non quia AG- AM 

Quasi ante legem peccatum non fuerit p- 

Putabant se homines apud deum AMB AM 

Lex autem naturalis tres partes , 

Quoniam non imputabatur peccatum ante quam AMB 

Aliter: Regnauit mors ab Adam usque ad Moysen GG 

Quia nec lex per Moysen potuit AG AVG 

regnum mortis auferre ab Adam ORIG OR 

Aliud est enim pertransire et aliud TK (?) (in monogram) 

Infantes sunt qui non peccauerunt GG 

Siue: Ideo fuit forma Christi quia sicut p- 

et sicut ex latere Adam p 

Cum superius dixisset apostolus ORIG OR 

quae sit per genus similis p 

Ex his asserit completa esse ORIG OR 

Si enim ob unius delictum multi mortui sunt S- AG AVG 

guia mors quidem unius delicto D- ORIG OR 

Ex uno ergo quid nisi delicto# AVG 

quo modo ex uno delicto in condemnationem? AVG 

nullus enim hominum nisi per Adam AVG 

Sicut exemplo inoboedientiae Adae p- 

Subintrautt autem hoc est subito AM 

guia inimicus plus exarsit AMB 

Aliter: Ut abundaret delictum: nam AG AVG 

Lex autem subintrauit, lex scilicele ORIG 

Ipsa ergo subintrauit OR 

Manifesta est enim quantitas peccati p 

Est autem grandis superabundantia ORIG OR 

Superabundauit gratia. Donum dei omnium AMB AM 

Quoniam superius dixerat quia Ubi ORIG OR 

Vult tam firmum esse baptizatum X 

Superueniente gratia dei per Christum AM 

Sicut deo uiuere dicitur is OR 

Obserua diligentius ordinem dictorum ORIG OR 
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PAGE 
59B In morte ipsius baptizati sumus. Hoc est ORIG OR 
After Christo conbaptizati sumus there is in the Rheinau and 
Bamberg MSS an unprinted portion. In the margin 
opposite is q- 
59C St mortui sumus peccato et consepulti ORIG OR 
quo modo etiam cum ipso tres q: 
Haec dicit dominus cum dominus non misit FAVTS- FAVS 
59 D dum descendimus sepelimur > 4 
Nouitas autem uitae est ubi ORIG OR 
60 A Baptismum itaque resurrectionis pignus est AM 
Si enim complantati facti sumus ORIG OR 
60 B Vel: Si enim complantati AM 
id est si in baptismo AMB 
60 C Scientes quia uetus homo noster OR 
Vetus homo noster intellegendus est ORIG 
Scilicet deo. Per baptismum cum Christo p- 
' Ut destruatur corpus nostrum a seruitute p- 
60D Corpus est peccati. Id est, iniqguitas ORIG OR 
uetus homo noster malos actus cruci fixos AM 
61 A Praesenti sermone apostolus conclusionem ORIG OR 
Si autem mortui sumus cum Christo AMB 
Unde consequenter intellegitur quod AM 
61 B_ Viuere autem deo ita intellegendum est ORIG OR 
61 D Mortale corpus est ex causa AMB AM 
Td est diabolo: unum quodque membrum p- p 
Ut oculus qui ante uidebat ad concupiscendum p- 
Non uos uincet peccatum: non enim estis p- 
62 A Noli facere uitium sermonis: non enim p 
Si non peccemus non sumus AMB AM 
Quia si peccatis sub gratia p 
Nunc ne aliud profitentts AMB AM 
62B Videtur parum integra elocutio ORIG OR 
| quod fortassis putet L 
) 62C Unde uereor ne forte plures ORIG OR 
iustitiae uideamur oboedire 3 
62D psa autem doctrina sit AV (?) 
Et ob hoc Hieremias fortassis d- 
63 A Liberati autem a peccato S: f 
sic enim dicebat Iesus ad Iudaecos OR 
Hoc est humanum dico quia p- p . 
siue ita humana ratione digna ORIG 
Pudorem quendam per haec incutit OR 
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PAGE 
63 B Dudum requirebant pedes uestri S- 
circumspiciant pauperes debiles egenos (before these words the 
Bamberg MS has a portion omitted by homoeoteleuton in 
printed edition) &:- 
63 C Videtur hic sane iustitiam nominasse ORIG OR 
Hoc est in nullo seruientes p- 
ita et nunc liberi estote ab AM 
63 D Quilibet a deo est seruus AMB 
Sane notandum est esse ORIG 
Liberi a iustitia non sunt AVG 
Quem ergo fructum habuistis in his -X- 
64 A Non est omittendum quod OR 
serut facti sunt deo L- 
Finem dixit exitum uitae et actuum AMB AM 
Stipendium pro opere militiae redditur AG AVG 
64 B Bene autem metaphoram id est figuram ORIG OR 
64 C Hine incipit difficultatem legis ostendere p- 
ut aimas eorum firmet AMB AM 
Nam quae sub uiro est mulier AMB P (there is a bit of this in 
Rheinau MS, not printed) 
FTaec lex de euangelio est AM 
64D Suadet ergo Christianis mundum Z- 
si autem serutentes legi accedere q: 
Scientibus autem legem loquitur Paulus ORIG OR 
65 A Sed guo modo sit mortuus L- 
65 B Quo modo saluator corpus suum zabulo AMB AM 
cum illum innocentem occidit OR 
et qui exuit principatus et ORIG 
65 C Ut sitis alterius, gui ex mortuis PEL 
Adquiritur enim qui in gratia eius AM 
quae tamen per legem ostendebantur esse AMB 
65 D fer legem erant, hoc est AM 
Quaenam ista lex est, per quam ORIG OR 
Siue ; Ut fructificaret morti, hoc est AMB AM 
66 A Lex autem mortis ideo dicta est -L* 
Hoc est, nos mortui cum Christo ORIG OR 
Lex enim uetus non criminis nomen est AMB 
sed temporis uel aetatis AM 
66 B Non idcirco nos Christus abstraxit ORIG OR 
66 C Non ergo peccatum est lex, sed index pecati AMB AM 
Non dixit: Non habebam p 
Omnem dicens concupiscentiam AM 
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Quid est sine lege uixisse AMB AM 

In fine obliuionis recognitum est peccatum p- 
Mortuus est homo qui uidet se AMB AM 
Peccatum hoc loco zabulum intellege AMB AM 
quod enim prohibet malum, bonum est ORIG OR 
Sed ut peccatum appareat peccatum AMB 
Inimicus ; hoc est diabolus, quem AM 

Ut fiat supra modum peccans P 

Non intellegit quod operatur, quia uidett AMB AM 
Si ipsum malum nolo facere P- ~ 

guia carnalis consuetudo uoluntati P- 

Semper repetit ut dilucidet AVG AM 

Numquid qui inuitum hominem AMB AM 

non illius dominaretur p 

Hic elocutiones integrae non uidentur ORIG OR 
opus uero tardum est 1- 

nec tamen statim ut uoluit sapiens effectus est X 
Aliam legem desideria consueta dict p- 

quae in mente consistit ORIG OR 

Sed rursum motus corporis p 

Cum haec Paulus adsumpta fragiliore persona ORIG OR 
Merito corpus mortis appellatur ORIG OR 

hanc dicit mortem, quam ostendit AM 

Mente seruio legi dei AM 

Id est diaboli, qui per carnem AM 

Lex spiritus uitae ipsa est AMB AM 

Ideoque lex reis mors est X 

Utrumque continet lex et litteram ORIG OR 

Hoc dicit ut baptizatos AM 

quia quod inpossibile erat leg’ AMB 

Aliter : Inpossibile erat legi ut homines p- 

Hoc est: In eo quod lex infirmabatur p- 

Quod dixit: In similitudinem carnis peccati ORIG OR 
Hostiae, quas pro peccato offerebant PELAG PEL 
peccatum peccato proprio condemnauit AMB AM 
Pro peccato inquit damnauit ORIG OR 


in carne sua (after these words there is an unprinted part in the 


Bamberg MS) P 
Damnatum dicit peccatum AM 
Homo ex spiritu et carne constructus p- 
Id est: carnalia bona pro summis AVG 
Multi hunc locum ita intellegi CAS 
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ut hoc ipsum apostolum CAS 

Quid enim boni quod ille X 

uerum etiam magna atque praeclara sunt +L 
et rursum auri contemplatione X 

Lpse alibi‘ dicit prudentiam humanam esse [.- 
Talis ergo prudentia mortem p- 

Prudentia uero a prouidendo est appellata AMB AM 
Quoniam prudentia carnis inimica AVG 
Ostendit quid dixerit inimica AVG 

Legi enim dei non est subiecta ® 

Id est: uoluntate carnis -P- 

Totus mundus caro est AMB AM 

sed in spiritu: hoc est -P- 

Hoc ideo ambigue dicitur AMB AM 

Qui enim in carne sunt AVG 

Id est: Qui uoluptatibus carnis AG 

Spiritus autem Christi humilitatis S- 
Spir:tum dei nunc spiritum Christi P- AM 
Hoc ergo dicitur quia supra dictis amb 

Cum in psalmis dicat OR 

Et si ferae et iumenta eius sunt ORIG 
Peccati causa corpus mortuum asserit AMB AM 
Spiritus uero uiutt propter iustificationem -P- 
Quod si spiritus eius qui OR 

Quoniam quidem supra dixerat ORIG 

Unus quisque sic habere in se spiritum ORIG OR 
Christus sapientia est: si sit sapiens P 

Quia supra propter peccatum AMB 

corpus dixerat mori morte AM 

Non autem ait: Qui suscitauit q.7 AG AVG 
Hoc totum ait (or agit) ut ostendat -P- 
Spiritum Christi habitare in nobis ORIG OR 
Nihil uerius quam si secundum AMB AM 
Omne enim peccatum caro est p- 

Si autem per spiritum facta OR 

mortificat autem quis hoc modo ORIG 
Gaudium similiter fructus est spiritus p 

Hos dicit spiritu dei AMB AM 

LIudaei acceperunt spiritum, qui P- 

Hoc ergo est quod docett ORIG OR 

Neque enim pater alius quisquam p 


1 ahbt comes from the Rheinau MS, 
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ne pro nomine quoque in uacuum usurpato p- 
Abba pater: Hic duo uerba He H 

Cum deus pater nulla AMB AM 

Sed haec causa humanitatis est p 

Heres quis eficitur dei ORI OR 

sicut apostolus ad Hebraeos dicit AG AVG 
cuius similitudo uetus testamentum erat p 
Videamus ergo quid sit compati AMB AM 
Hine uult futuram gloriam commendare -p- 
Nihil quidem dignum inueniri ORIG OR 
Non enim condignae sunt passiones > 

Diuersi hune locum diuersis modis PELAG PEL 
Reuelationem filiorum dei expectat ORIG OR 
Quid est ergo quod uanitati AMB AM 

Vide ipsius solis et lunae ORIG OR 

Sicut gaudent angeli super paenitentes p- OR 
Requirendum est cur in superioribus ORIG 
Ipsa igitur elementa cum sollicitudine AMB AM 
Non solum angeli, qui benigniores p- 

Hoc ergo quod in eos ORI- OR 

Scrutare librum Quaestionum -d- 

Ergo in spe liberati sumus AM 

Quod uidetur non speratur, sed proprium est p- 
Nihil est ergo prorsus sperandum } OR 

Tune ergo erit res quae AVG 

Manifestum est non esse spem AMB AM 

Ideo fides per patientiam grandis p- 

Spes enim sine patientia AMB 
per patientiam expectamus: haec AM 

After adiuuat infirmitatem nostram there is a passage in the 

Rheinau and Bamberg MSS labelled PEL -P- 

Quia quae ante petuntur quam ORIG AM 
Quae autem sit infirmitas nostra OR 

et ignorantem penitus litteras L- 

Infirmitatem nostrae orationis H 

Sed ipse spiritus postulat pro nobis p- 

Ostendit quidem non tam uerba ORIG OR 
Hoc dicit quia si imperite AMB AM 

Hos quos praesciuit futuros AM 

Puto quod sicut non de omnibus OR 

Fortassis ab attentis lectoribus ORIG OR 
Similis ei erimus, id est deo, sed AVG 
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Recte primogenitus qui ante creaturam AM 
Vocatio autem uolentes colligit p- 

Aliud est praescire, aliud praedestinare FAVS 
Praescientia itaque gerenda praenoscit faas faust 
haec praedestinat praemia. At aduersum d- ORIG OR 
ergo non omnes praesciuit p- 

Vocare est cogitantem de fide AMB AM 

Deus quo modo pro nobis sit ORIG OR 

Pro omnibus ergo tradidit eam ORIG OR 

et ideo etiam si minorum L- 

Quid potest habere carius quod P- 

Multa sunt in scripturis, quae nisi ISIDO IS 
Quos ergo deus elegit credentes P- 

Videtur mihi quod ait ORIG OR 

Hoc in Isaia propheta est AMB 

gui quidem nos arguet, ne forte AM 

Ut cum ipso simus ubi ipse p- 

Post tenta praeclara beneficia p- 

hoc est, non propter aliud crimen p- 

Tota die: non enim sufficit mthi ORIG OR 
Confido enim quod neque mors 

Neque creatura alia. Omnem paene 2 
Nimirum hyperbolice hoc dicit ORIG OR 
Cum pro his, inquit, omnibus beneficiis ORIG OR 
James si adfuerit, turbare me non potest AR 
Confidentia est enim haec AM (but Bamberg MS has tem 5cs 

amb) 

Neque si uirtus ab aliquo X 

Videamus qua re dixerit ueritatem OR 

Sed et hoc, quod dicit OR 

Cerne apostolum, quantae caritatis H- 

ut pro illo cupiat mori H 

Optabam, inguit, non opto X AM 

Qui sunt cognati secundum carnem H 
Quorum adoptio est filorum H.- 

Adoptati enim sunt filiti ORIG OR 

Adiecit adhuc ut et alios AMB AM 

De gloria datae legis saepe ORIG OR 

unum fortasse dicere nonnullis q: 

Haec sunt omnia, super quae AM 

Apostolus hance sententiam profert H- 

quod plangit apostolus dicens H 
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Hic etiam incipit ratiocinare Item faust 

quia superius dixerat dolere p- 

Nec enim omnes qui sunt AMB 

Hoc est quod uult intellegi AM 

Proposuit ergo apostolus persequi d- OR 
Non ergo, inquit, per ordinem S. 

In Genesi ita legitur haec sententia GEN 
Hic ostendit posteriorem populum p- 

hoc est in Genesi, quod praefiguratum AM 

in quo promissionts uerbum impletur AMB 
Von tantum ergo Sarra AMB AM (the Bamberg MS has also 

Item scdm amb) 

Sed alia causa est p 

Ex uno concubitu habens Isaac p- 
Praescientia dei flagitatur AM 

Nam neminem damnat ante quam peccet q- 
Maiorem populum Iudaeorum AVG 

Quid mirum est si iustitia faust 

Sed requirendum quare hoc AVG 

Sigquis habet duos debitores AVG 

ab altero exigere, cui uult donat AVG 

Ambo gemini natura flit AVG 

Sentiens autem quem ad modum hoc AVG 
Qua in re, si futura opera p 

Haec elocutio ita intellegenda est FAVS faust 
Ex persona contradicentis sibi ORIG 
Numquid iniquitas est apud deum? OR 

Velle et currere meum est H- H 

Non uolentis neque currentis, etc. Cum procul dubio AVG 
et misericordia eius subsequetur me L 

Cur enim admonemur orare d- 

Oremus pro nobis, ut misericordia AVG 
Item non uolentis neque currentis AVG 

Si uos filius liberauerit, uere liberi eritis (- 
Qui uult et qui currit, hoc uidetur ORIG 
Hoc autem fecit deus more d- 

Ponamus ergo patrem familias istum ORIG OR 
Vide enim quod non dixit L- 

et in te ipsum ad posteritatis AVG 
JSamosissimus conferatur interitus. Cum dei pf AVG 
quem uult obdurat, nec tamen inique faust 

Vis scive quia diuina FAVTS 
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Dei patientia induratus est d- p- (evidently for det patientia) 
tn ipso suam clementiam f. 
Et ut adnuntietur nomen meum amb: AM 
Tamquam propterea non uideatur d- 
O homo tu quis es qui AG 
Toc loco quidam stulti putant AVG 
Nec apostolus hoc loco sanctos S- AVG 
Legimus et in euangelio ORIG OR (the Bamberg MS also 
precedes the quotation with the words Jtem secundum 
origenem) 
propterea namque et dominus dicebat OR 
ita etiam Paulum diuinorum & 
et cur qui peccat culpatur ? & 
cubiculi ausus es secreta L: 
quod hic proprium quasi ponit AMB AM 
Quid sibi uult homo de hac massa AG- AVG 
et dicat: Quare sic me fecisti? -R- 
De Pharaone facile respondetur AVG 
Quia illum diu sustinuit blasphemantem -P- 
Saepe de incompositis elocutionibus ORI- OR 
Verbi causa, ut ita legamus p- 
O homo, tu qui es ) 
Patientia et longanimitas est dei p AMB- AM 
diuitiae autem gloria sunt AG 
Lo ipso quod ait: In multa AVG 
cum erga eos, qui inter homines spernuntur ORIG OR 
qut spernebatur et desperabatur -) 
Vocabo non plebem meam +)" 
Apertum est de gentibus dictum ORIG AM 
Paucitatem eorum credituram AMB 
Prouidens de futuris propheta ORIG OR 
Historiae habet hoc sensus P- 
Saluari hos promittit, quos AM 
Siue uerbum breuiatum est OR 
Quod semen Isaias Domino dicit OR 
sicut ipse Dominus dictt AMB 
aut fructus huius seminis est AM 
Vide ergo si hoc modo ORIG OR 
Prima iustitia est cognoscere P- 
Ecce pono in Sion lapidem offensionis AM 


! This symbol also occasionally later. 
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Compertum est in petra uel in lapide AMB 
hune dicit, qui abscissus a monte p- 

ita ut proferret de Isaia ORIG OR 

Et probat quo modo non L- 

si enim habeat quis affectum 

Sed non secundum scientiam P- 

sed non cognouerunt quia AM 

Ignorantes enim hunc esse Christum AM 
Quidam ex hoc loco putant P- 

Foc est, nec de passione neque ESI 

Quod ergo ait: Ne dixeris ORIG OR 
Lustitiam hance dicit esse fidei AMB AM 
Hoc scriptum est in Deuteronomio AM 
Quia si confitearis in ore tuo AM 

hic illa manifestauit: hanc AM 

Certum est quia suscitauit eum ORIG OR 
alioqui guid proderit scire ORI 

Ad hunc autem sensum p- 

Ergo si fides sufficit ad P- 

Cum examen coeperit feri AMB 

ubi et remuneratio et condemnatio AMB 
Generaliter autem confundi propter AM 
Hae sunt diuttiae domini, si ORIG OR 
Difficultas mihi quaedam in -d- 

Sed magis ad illum nos \. 

Hoc propheta dicit Nahum AM 

de his pedibus et in euangelio d- 

Ergo si nec illi omnes f. 

Quis credidit auditui nostro? Firmauit P- 
Domine, quis credidit auditui nostro? ORIG OR 
qui ascendit in caelum Christum deducere O 
Quia nisi dicatur aliquid AM 

nec audiri potest nec credi AMB 

ubi ait: Non sunt loquellae ORIG OR 
Sed dico: Numquid § 

Videtur ea quae superius dixit P OR 
nunc uero, ut sibi moris est ORIG 

Quia per se Iudaei in ira AM 

In gentem insipientem AMB 

ioc est, sine lege et non adorantem P- 
Dicit apostolus de Isaia OR 

hoc indicat quia mortem ORIG 
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100 C_ nec sic crediderunt. Certum est P 

100 D Ne uideretur paruum OR 
ualidiora requirit exempla ORIG 

101A Ostendit enim non solum Eliam AM 

101 B Quid autem et ipse numerus ORIG OR 

101 C Sciendum est opera quae P 

101) non erit gratia, sed merces P- 
In his apostolus Israel in duas ORIG OR 

102A Hoc est, spiritum erroris uel OR 
Quaestio nobis quo modo de bono ORIG 

102 B Hoc est, usque conuertantur P- 
Quod dicit fiat mensa eorum ORIG OR 
Apostolus autem non posuit R- 

102 C Omne quod appellatur Vetus Testamentum ORIG OR 
Aliter: Fiat mensa eorum coram p 

102 D Potest autem et illa captio mensae ORIG OR 
Ex scripturis didicerunt Iudaei § 

103 A Dico enim: Numquid sic offenderunt AM 
Quo modo ex illorum delicto ORIG OR 

103 B_ usque adeo illos dilexit ut P 
Si delictum illorum tantum uobis P- 

103 C Considera in his dei sapientiam OR 
Quam diu in corpore fuero P- 
Dum exemplo meo plures eorum AMB 
Ostendit gentibus quonam affectu AM 

103 D Quid tam dignum quam ut ORIG OR 
E-xornat autem et illustrat L- 
Verbi causa, ministerio ecclesiae P- 

104 A_ Si ergo, inquit, Israelitae ORIG OR 

104 B Quod unius substantiae est AMB- AM 

104 C Jmmutatis uerbis eadem repetit AM 
Radix patriarcharum, hoc est P 
Radicem uero hanc quidam Abraham ORIG OR 
Qui est primogenitus omnis creaturae -¥- 

104 D Hoc est, non propter te illi p- 

105 A Quia ludaei per diffidentiam lapsi sunt AMB- AM 
Quidam hunc locum non intellegentes P 

105 B_ magnis supplicationibus a domino deprecatur AM- 
Noli ergo altum sapere: hoc est AM 
Hoc est, si illis non pepercit P- 
Vide ergo bonitatem et seueritatem dei AM 

105 C Apud homines quidem impossibile est P- 
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Ideo insertum dicit oleastrum ut AM 

Sed nec hoc quidem lateat nos ORIG OR 
Adhuc ad eos qui ex gentibus ORIG OR 

Hoc est, ne secundum humanam sapientiam f P- 
Quia insultare lapsis OR 

Quod enim secundum deum sapit ORIG 

Id est, non omnibus patitur deus P- 

Donec plenitudo gentium intraret 1S 

Id est, multitudo credentium ISID 

Quod si uis, inquit apostolus ORIG OR 
Sciendum sane est quod de propheta d- 

Nouum scilicet testamentum p 

Causa incredulitatis inimici sunt euangelio AM 
illis enim insultandum est quorum OR 

Eadem persequens adhuc de Israel ORI- 
Secundum reliquias uero, quae R 

Post haec etiam latentes et profundiores S- 

Si crediderint, illis non poterunt P- 

Hoc est, omnia conclusisse in incredulitate AM 
Miratus tantum profundum nullis ISID- ES 
Excelsum et immensum deum in diuitiis AM 
Considerans sanctus apostolus tantas esse d. ORIG OR 
quam inscrutabilia sunt iudicia eius ! iudicia P- 
Inscrutabilia, Ut scrutari OR 

Sed requirendum quare dicat inscrutabilia ORIG 
Quis enim cognouit sensum domini? hoc d. AMB AM 
Hoc est, quasi minus ipse consilio S- 

indigeret alterius, sed constliti OR 

ex ipso, hoc ipsum quod sumus indicat & 

et finis in ipso erit, tunc R 

Non per salutem illorum neque AMB 

tamen per misericordiam dei orat AM 

Cum per omnem textum epistulae ORIG OR 
bonum tunc placet deo, si rationabiliter P- 
Obsequium hic cultum dicit ORIG OR 

Pro uiribus autem explanare P 

Vide ergo ne forte cum uenit d- p- 

Renouatur autem sensus noster -S- 

legis eius intellegentiam spiritalem L.- 
Prohibitus humana sapientia P- 

Haec gratia peritia intellegitur AM 

Videndum est quia Paulus sicut d- ORIG OR 
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110 D Reperimus autem nos in quodam P 

111 A per gratiam quae data est sibi S- 
plus uult sapere qui illa scrutatur a. p. 
Aperte ostendit hoc nos debere AMB AM 

r11 B_ sed sapere, inguit, ad sobrietatem ORIG: OR 
Sicut diuisit deus mensuram fidei OGR (sic) OR 

111 D ordinatissime per haec componens ORG OR 
singuli habemus actus, uerbi gratia & 

112 B Cum dixisset singulos quosque ORIG: OR 
Nune autem illa officia deputata AMB AM 

112 C Prophetia intelligenda est quam docet ORIG OR 
Possumus haec omnia ad illam regulam d- 
Similiter dicitur adiuuari doctorem AM 

112 D Qué docet maior est co qui -p- 
Qui tribuit indigentibus et praestat AM 
Qui praeest in ecclesia uel fratribus p- 

113 A gui ecclesiae praesunt, recipiant d ORIG OR 
quis scandalizatur, et ego non uror? § 
Videtur fortassis unum atque idem ORIG OR 
Tota puritas debet esse in Christiano P- 

113 B Non magnum dict uitare malum AM 
Obseruandum etiam hoc quod ORIG OR 
Ita uos diligite quasi ex una S- 
Hoc est quod et dominus docuit P- 

113 C Spe gaudet qui non respicit ORIG OR 
Manifestum est quia qui preces AM 

113 D_ sed et guaeramus et solliciti simus OR 
Recordare Lot et inuenies quod d ORIG 

114 A Gaudete cum gaudentibus, flete OR 
Non cum illi§, qui flent mortuos suos ORIG 

114 B_ Sermo iste non natura sui ORIG OR 
Alta sapere superbe sapere est AMB AM 

114 C et suamalenam. WNolite esse AM 
Qui sibi prudens uidetur, hic OR 
non potest esse sapiens apud deum. Nulli ORIG 
et reddere malum, non ut quibusdam uidetur OR 

114 D Hoc est quod dicit dominus: Nisi AM 

115 A Coram hominibus prouidet quis bona ORIG OR 
sicut in uobis est ut fiert possit d ORIG 
Quo modo potest fieri ut pacem OR 

115 B Non uosmet ipsos uindicantes, sed P 

115 C Auta fugiendo aut a permittendo noceri d- ORIG OR 
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sed quasi effuso ac digesto d- 

Noli illi negare quod deus nulli p- 

Hoc enim faciens carbones ignis AM 

Fortassis isti carbones ignis gui ORIG 

Potest enim fieri ut animus ferus OR 

Noli uinci a malo, sed uince in bono malum OR 
Bono autem uincit malum qui ORIG 
Contraria namque contrariis perimuntur & 
Von enim est potestas nisi a deo ORIG 

Quid et illa potestas, quae OR 

Quod autem dicit de potestate ORIG: OR 
Laus ex potestate tunc fit AM 

guoniam futurum iudicium deus statuit AM 

Ob hoc mihi uidetur dicere : Ideo necesse ORI OR 
nam si uineam domini colamus X 

Quia colonis malis uineam tulit 

Potest etiam eleemosyna debitum appellari P- 
Tributum est quod manu tribuitur. Vectigal AM 1S 
Primum ea quae sunt potestatis regiae AM 
nam nouae legis mandatum est etiam P- 

Quo modo possit quis legem in uno ORI OR 
Quoniam hora est iam nos -p- 

Cotidie propior est nostra salus OR 

dixit: Cum audieritis haec omnia ORIG 
Tenebrarum sunt opera uitia carniis AMB AM 
quae sunt uitia carnis. Quae sint O- 
Comessationes autem, sicut inhonesta X%- 

Recte ab his coerceri monet, quia AMB- AM 
Frequenter diximus Christum sapientiam O- 
In hoc necessaria non prohibuit GG- . 
Hine probatur quia non de Iudaeis P- 

Unde Iacobus ait: Qui iudicat X: 

Qui tres pueros leguminibus pastos & 
Cauendum est autem ne nos e 

et mortuos suscitabit, quoniam uiuis AM 

ex perditis enim iterum reformauit AM 

Puto quod duobus modis constat ORIG OR 

Tu autem quid iudicas fratrem tuum? AM 

de Sem enim 27, de Cham 22 &:- 

Bonum, hoc est libertas, quam P- 

Bonum nostrum, hoc est doctrina dominica AM 
Sed et hoc notandum, quia non P- 
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Vah! qui destruebas templum dei ORI 

Quod si requiras cur exemplum quod OR 

Item et consolationem scripturarum, id est, AM 
st adhuc tardent. Spem habeamus. AMB 
Propter honorem dei inuicem onera P- 

Hioc est, cum Israel, AMB 

Radix TIesse est arbor Dauid AM 

In uirtute spiritus sancti OR 

et plenitudinem pacis. Aliter ORIG 

Bonus doctor laudando proun.* P- 

Signa minora, hoc est sanitates OR 

ueluti est suscitatio mortuorum ORIG 

Quod autem placuit Macedoniae et Achaiae ORIG OR 
Non corporalem utique requiem quaerit Paulus ORIG OR 
Pulchre autem in pace finiuit -P- 

ministrare uidentur in baptismo siue p 

Hanc ministram esse ecclesiae Cenchris AM 
Cenchris portus Corinthi, guia omnes ORI- OR 
Nam et laborant, cum docent adulescentulas O- OR 
et ante ipsum crediderint in Christo O 

Hune quasi amicum salutat, sed AMB AM 
Probum in domino. Hoc est probatum O- 
Puto autem quod Hermas iste sit O- O 

In osculo sancto, Ex hoc sermone ORI. OR 
Alienus uobis sit, nec omnino ORIG OR 

De illis dicit, qui ex circumcisione P 

Subtiliter sane Paulus indiscretam O- O 
Videtur mihi in hoc loco dixisse ORIG OR 
Et quidem de Timotheo plenissime P 

haec est subscriptio manus eius in P- 

Duas mihi causas Paulus uidetur ORIG OR 
sua his nomina praeponunt S 

In uia uel Beniamin uel in H 

Porro quod ait: apostolus H 

magister exercitus Tiberii Caesaris r 

£t Sosthenes frater. Hunc idcirco secum -p- p 
Unde scriptum est: Et Samuel inter eos p» X 
Hieronymus in tractatu libri Isaiae -hi- 

Ut solet, primum prouocat p- 

In apostolorum personis hoc de X 

Ego quidem sum Pauli. Hac causa X 

ut Hieronymus dicit in tractatu H 


VOL, XVIII. ? 
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Item: Qui ad maiora mittitur GR ggrius 

Ne euacuetur crux Christi. Id est p- 

Subauditur apparebit? sapiens, ex gentibus. H- 

Qui quaerit de occultis naturis huius H.- 

Factura mundi dei sapientia est p- 

sed quoniam non cognouerunt homines p- 

diaboli liberauit & 

Quia crux Christi diabolum fefellit & 

Ac si diceret: Videte eos per quos 

Christum qui est absconditus q: 

Quam nemo principum huius saeculi AVG 

Unde { Augustinus dicit Rheinau) apostolus AV 

Quod oculus non uidit. In Isaia sic habetur q: & 

Quid uidet oculus? Colores. H h- 

Item quid est quod apostolus dicit & 

Sancti uidebunt quod Paulus testatur GG- 

Infirmis in fide et contentiosis & 

Si ergo paruuli adhuc illi sunt &: 

Nos mercenarit sumus in agro alieno L 

In ecclesia tria genera sunt bonorum p- 

Item aurum cogitationes bonas &:- 

Augustinus autem aliter exponit AVG: 

non ad ordinem, sed ad ministrationem \ 

omnium, sicut statim subiungit r 

Tronice quae uidetur confirmare, negat & 

Peripsema. Abiecti, humillimi. Peripsema IS1D 

Non ut confundam uos haec scribo. Ac si Si 

After wos in fide Christi a portion is added in the Rheinau 
MS. 

Qui pro me erat praesens, litterarum mearum H- 

Id est tortori diaboli (read diabolo with ed. pr.) ut H- 

oportebat enim ut per diabolum -GG- GO (after diabolum pec- 
cauit an extra part in both MSS) 

Vetus fermentum. Fornicationem P- 

Etenim pascha nostrum. Ideo debetis & 

duodecim tribus Israe/: after these words a portion of Ambro- 
siaster in the Bamberg MS with AM in the margin. 

In uobis iudicabitur. Id est, per uos. ORIG OR 

Qui contemptibiles sunt in ecclesia ISID- 

Hoc est qui minimi sunt in ecclesia esi- 

ac si diceret: Qui minores sunt GG 

Item contemptibiles, qui minores sunt -p- 
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Ideo hoc iterat ; nam potuit putare AG au- 
Nolite errare. Hoc est seduci existimantes esi- 
Aut nolite errare uosmet ipsos et alios ISI 
ut Augustinus in libro septimo de Ciuitate AVG: 
de fornicatione tractat, uult materiam fornicationis 4 
Sed ergo (sic) sub nullius redigar potestate xb’ 
Paulus cui cuncta licent, sub nullius potestate GG- 
Nune ostendit quantum reatum fornicatio q: 
foras exire a legitimo coniugio. Omne autem X 
Aut in corpus suum peccat ; quia hoc uitium GG au 
Quod si in uobis spiritus sanctus est GG 
Glorificate deum. Hoc est, agite ut esi 
glorificetur deus per opera uestra ISID 
Secundum intelligentiam. Infirmis hoc indulgeo P ¥ 
nisi culpa scilicet ad coniugium ueniant GG 
FTis autem dico, gui matrimonio. Proprie ISID 
Non ego, sed Dominus. Qui dixit: esi- 
Manere innuptam. Td est, ut non nubat IS1D 
Nam ceteris. Qui uidelicet neque ambo Christiani esi- 
Christiani sunt. Qua propter? Scilicet ut AVG 
Ac si dixisset: si permitterem uirum X 
Sicut uocauit deus. Siue cum fideli & 
Circumcisus aliquis uocatus est. Infert ? -H- 
ethnict, serui, et liberi, et sub metaphora H- 
eorum de nuptis disputat et innuptis q: 
Aliter: Non putet se superflue circumcisum -p- 
necessarium suo tempore. Siue hoc modo: -p- 
Foc est, non dimittat uxorem. Circumceisio H- 
Scriptis respondet, quia tlli dicebant GG 
lta uirginitatem praetulimus GG 
st dominus uirginitatem imperaret, condemnare AV- 
seminarium hominum excideret, unde uirginitas AVG 
et uirginitatis praemium exspectare 
ceterum qui uel in corde suo promisit, si X 
plus praemii habet. TItaque dico, fratres -H- xb?* 
Hic omnes ad continentiam hortatur H 
Quasi non habentes. Tile uxorem habens GG 
non displiceat creatori, Filet quoque, sed GG 
ut tamen de aeternis lucris semper animum GG 
Gaudet quoque tamquam si non gaudeat GG 

1 From the Oberaltaich MS. 

2 This last from Oberaltaich MS. 

P 2 
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Mundo quoque utitur, sed quasi non utatur, Qui GG 
Sunt qui patiuntur labores et pressuram -p- 

Hic enim mundus imago futuri est. Si X 

Unde si hoc tam impense diligitis, quanto X 

Si mundus transit, quo uniuersa clauduntur H.- 

ut sit frequens oratio? impedit enim coniugium tr 
Turpis uidebitur, si cum ad perfectam esi- 

aetatem peruenerit, neutrum deliberet, uel ISID- 
Aliter ut Hieronymus exponit: H- 

At siquis, id est, siguis homo super uirginem HLE' HIE* 
De his autem quae idolis immolantur. Subaudis p- 
ut sciret quid facerent. Nam alii eorum 

nonne conscientia eius id putabit xb* 

Nondum ualidam in fide Christi GG 

carnem in aeternum. Dat exemplum de se GG 
Boui trituranti. Id est, doctori tritium & 

Gloriam meam. Praemium quo AV- 

Siue, ne utar potestate qui accepi esi- 

Nam cum liber essem. Ta est licita IS1D 

sicut dicit in Actibus Apostolorum: Circuiui aras CASSIO 
Ac si diceret: Ut in breui AVG VG 

sicut in theatro quidem omnes currunt, sed ISID esi- 
Hic comparat duas plebes -p- 

Veteris uidelicet et Noui Testamenti p- 

Sicut enim de Aegypto a seruitute GG- 

Id est quae per fragilitatem et inscientiam ISID esi- 
diabolicum est perseuerare. Aliter: Temptatio CASS cas- 
Quid ergo dico? Praeuenit nequis diceret P 

St domini sunt, munda sunt omnia xb * 

dei facite. Hoc est, nihil faciatis p- 

Cur alibi dicit: Si q- 

Item Hieronymus in expositione Ezechielis 1ER 
Cumque ingredientur portas atrii in q. OH- 

habent super capita sua. Si uirorum est -H- 
sacerdotes capite tenus uel cidare operti q: 

argumentis huic rationi resisterent, ac si ISID esi- 
et quod contentiosi erant, Oportet enim esi- 

Non quod hereses deo placeant, sed SID 

unde enim gubernator laudabitur, si nauis X 


! This is from the Freising MS (Clm, 6238). 
2 This is from the Oberaltaich MS. 
3 This is from the Freising MS. 
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neque impertiebant. Apud Corinthios quondam esi- ISID- 
Ideo autem calix testamenti uocatur, quia X 

Et aegri. Ia est, imbecilles quibusdam membris p p- 
sed putamus consuetudinem esse potius quam X& 

Tribus sane causis infirmitates adueniunt X 

De spiritalibus autem. Nunc de diuisionibus H- 

sed spiritu diabolico loguitur. Anathema perditio H- H 
loquitur, quam diu paganus est. Et nemo AV- 

ergo dicere inuocare est uel credere AVG 

Sermo sapientiae. Sapientia pertinet ad ISID 

Gratia curationum. Ut quis curet esi- 

etiam de diuersis personis potest conuententer S- 

St totum corpus oculus. Hoc est, si omnes p 

Sicut nec totum corpus oculus est GG: GG 

Gennadius dicit. Vel perperam, uitiose, corrupte B 
Congaudet autem ueritati, Quia ut sit ISID- 

Omnia suffert. Suffert iniurias, satisfacienti esi- xb-' 
Tunc cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum. Non ait ISID esi- 
Exhortationem. Exempla sanctorum patrum q 

aut in prophetia, aut in doctrina? In reuelatione p q: cas: 
Aut in scientia. Id est tropologico uel morali CASS 
Mens autem mea sine fructu est. Dum non AVG au- 
Quia spiritalis gratia quae sint xb’ 

et apostolicis uiris ac praedicatoribus. Siue q: 

non sit scriptum. Deinde Iacobo, Alphei X 

Quia sicut ille morientium forma est xb’ 

Deo patri. Deo Christo secundum humanitatem ISID 
Qua nos uicerunt: uirtus enim eorum -H- 

Oportet enim illum regnare. Istud de homine H- 
maxime cum et spiritus prophetarum P 

cum et ipse dominus Ioseph et Mariae & 

expositione Epistolae ad Titum dicit H 

Ipse sibi ex contradicentium persona proponit X 

Quali autem corpore redeunt? Hoc X xb’ 

animale. In corporibus resurgentium AG 

tanta felicitas erit ; propter quod et spiritalia au- 

Idem in libro de generibus uisionum AVG AV 

In spiritum uiuificantem. Nouissimus p- 

Non prius: sed quod spiritale est: sicut 
prius animale, posterius spiritale corporis X 


! Freising MS. 
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PAGE 
Id est, uitia et opera carnalia & 
161 B frequenter enim scriptura carnem pro operibus X 
162 B Ut eos ad largiorem prouocaret collationem cas- 
Quod uobis deerat. Id est, quod mthia qS- 
deerat de necessariis, ipsi suppleuerunt q- 
163 C Unde Saiomon dict: Gloria senum filit X 
163 D Carnalis enim cum aliquid proponit, si ei & 
164 A Amen. Verum, uel est amen, id est AM (in text of Bamberg 
MS, really = Amen) esid 
ueritatis impletio. Ad gloriam. Per nos ISID (in margin of 
Bamberg MS). 
165 B suae. Sicut sentitur antequam uideatur illud & 
165 C Odor bonus. Bona famaest. Per Christianos AVG AV: 
sicut umbra Petri sanabat infirmos. AG 
Aliter: Amasti bene agentem, unxisti bono AV 
Pseudo-apostolos tangit, humanum sensum X 
165 .D  sicut ipse praedicauit? Incipimus iterum nos X 
167 A Certum est quod speculo nisi imago AVG AV 
Transformamur ergo de forma in formam X:- 
168 B Jd est, propter uos et propter gloriam dei AVG 
Id est mens, ubi imago dei reformatur AV 
169 B_ Sine ergo mente excedimus, deo. Euangelium AVG 
Videbitis caelum apertum et angelos ascendentes AV- 
169 C descendunt in praedicatione. Verbum ecstasis Graece AVG AV- 
171 B_ Et omnia possidentes. Nam excepto & 
necessaria nihil requirit. Per prospera CAS cas- 
171 C quae existimantur aduersa, quae per ignobilitatem X- 
173 A Et contristaui uos. Et si me paenituisset X- X 
173 C Et siquid apud illum. Quasi peritus X 
contristare quem dilexerant. Gaudeo quod in X 
174 A Id est, ne cum in aliis uincatis X 
174 C Sicut scriptum est. Hoc de manna dei & 
cuius exemplo docemur quod omnis superabundantia X 
175 B Salomonis: In omni dato hilarem facito X 
Lustitia eius manet. Quare iustitiam, et non misericordiam H- 
175 D-176 A Mansuetudo autem in corde, modestia in uerbis est. Qué 
in facie X 
176 B Muniunt enim et circumdant & 
177 C_ sicut serpens seduxit Euam. Sicut enim & 
178D Quinguies gquadragenas. Quinguies flagellatus q- 
Una minus. Id est, causa nobilitatis meae q: 
plagis: quinque uicibus trigenas et nouenas -p- p’ 
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180A ¢ribulationes et plagas suscitabat, siue dolor -q- 

181 C hominem. Ut Aaron per Moysen. Quattuor H- 

182 B_ Nescio quae uos aura a H- 

182 C Lt uolunt auertere euangelium Christi H- 
Euangelium ad legem reuocant, dum F.- 

Jacie, post tergum faciunt. Sed et si nos. Id H. 
Anathema. Detestatio. Sicut praediximus. Jd est H- 
hominibus suadeo, an deo? Hoc est, numquid p- 
182D Jd est, non dei mandatorum q: 
183 A £t hic quaeritur cur Paulus ab utero q: 
In me. Id est, per me. Non acquieui carni H.- 
Siue ut ego eo melius habens h- 
183 B deo ergo Lucas praetermisit de Arabia -q: 
183 C isi Lacobum fratrem domini. Ne H- h- 
Ne autem hic Iacobum H- 
Eusebius in libro secundo historiarum dicit EVS 

184D jpeccatores. Nos, inquit, ego et tu H- 

185 C fascinauit? Quis uobis inutdit? Fascinatio h- 

186 A Ostendit Galatas accepto per fidem spiritu -h- 
Non dixit operatus est per legem, sed sola fide -H- 

186 C qui pendet in ligno. Non ideo ACIG (sic) AV 
Ille negat Christum maledictum, qui negat q: 
mortem de peccato esse, et ob hoc q: 

187 A hominem dico. Hoc est, humano t 
quanto magis dei testamentum, hoc est -H- h- 

187 B_ testamentum illud non potest euacuare p- 
euacuare, quod Abraham (-ae ed. pr.) deus p- 
triginta annos facta est lex q 
Habitatio filiorum Israel, qua B q: 

187 D Hic autem hyperbaton est, ex omni h- 

188 B_ sub pedagogo sumus. Nam perfectae AV 
Ad hoc ualet, ne gentes de se AVG 

188 C guam diu paruulus est. Paruulus filius AVG AV 

188 D actoribus. Quit eum ad bonos mores -H- 

Christi gentiles seruiebant. Alii legem p- 
Reciperemus. Non accipiamus, sed recipiamus AVG 

189 A sumus. Clamantem. Non clamare H- 
uernaculus. Immo cogniti estisa AVG 
non quod tunc cognouisset illos AV 

189 B_ Ad infirma et egena elementa. Quae AV 
posuit. Infirma autem dicuntur AVG 
Sunt quaedam, quae leuissima putarentur AG 
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opinione grauiora. Quis aestimaret AV 

homo sum sicut et uos. Nihil me laesistis p- 
uestrae causa moueri. Laedit discipulus -H- H 
uestram. Temptati sunt enim cum AVG AV 
Aemulantur uos. Id est, inuident uobis, gui AVG AV 
Confunditur, quia H (faded or erased) 

Dedit autem regulam ex hoc loco p- 

aliud ex alio significantia H- h. 

Ludaei metu etiam in praesenti P- 

Hoe dicit, quia, sicut confinis est Sion p- 
Cum filiis suis. Id est, Iudaeis. Item secundum AM: -AM- 
sursum est Hierusalem. Id est, quam CASS Cas- 
Quattuor figurae, ut historia, allegoria CASS Cas: 
ecclesia Christi ; secundum anagogen Cas- 

id est, Isaac: in Genesi quidem hoc p- 

Id est, fidei passibus. Persuasio uestra H- h- 
Parua scintilla moenia urbis latissimos H- h- 

Ita fit ut non ideo quia sub h- 

imperat natura cessauit, non enim ita H 

Id est, non superbiam insinuo P- 

Quod si mordetis. Id est, oculum H 
consumamini. Id est, ne aliguis alicui H 
ambulate. Id est, spiritalibus p- 

spiritalibus desideriis et operibus p- 

Item caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum H- h- 

hoc est, scripturae carneus intellectus CASS Cas 
Hic opera carnis magis uidentur H- H 

Quae in duas species, in gulam et fornicationem H+ 
Irae. Inter iracundiam et iram H- 

Pax. Etiam cum odientibus pacem. FPatientia p- 
ad quid est nobis lex necessaria, quae t 

seruiamus. Inanis gloriae cupidus est P- 
Considerans te ipsum. Hic Paulus ab H- 

Ne et tu tempteris. Quia et ipse P+ p- 

ut instruerent in spiritu lenitatis H- 

Nolite errare. Ac si aliquis diceret h- 

seminauerit homo. Roborat es ad AVG AV 
carnalibus desideriis. Aut in carne sua H- H 
Mundus crucifixus est. Ut me non teneat, Et ego AV 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt P- 
sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti p- 

in Christo Iesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed H- H 
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Benedictus deus. Quod nos benedictos facit H- H 
195 C Vel in omni abundantia et gratia H- 
non in una, sed in cunctis benedictionibus H- 
Aliter, non in carnali prosperitate P- p- 
In Christo Iesu. In capite namque H- 
constitutionem. Cui omnia futura praesentia H 
196 A Inter sanctum et immaculatum hoc interest H- 
quoque intelligi potest, immaculatus uero H 
In adoptionem filiorum. Nam saluator eius P- P 
In dilecto. Ab omnibus subauditur: nam etiam H- H 
196 B Secundum diuitias cognitionis gloriae X 
Foc est, plus quam abundauit, ut non p- 
sed in deo. Mysterium uoluntatis. Scilicet H- 
Scilicet redemptionem nostram per suum H.- 
196 C Quod proposuit in eo. Inter propositum et H- 
cum uicina sit machinatio, et pene AV 
Item praedestinatio est gratiae praeparatio AVG 
Id est, postquam uentt plenitudo temporum p 
Latino codice scriptum est instaurare. Sensus H- 
loco iste est: Omnis dispensatio quae H 
196D a Cain occisus. Instaurantur quae in AVG AV 
197 A Gentes, ut sint grati de beneficits det. Signati H 
197 B_ Non cesso agens et faciens per soloecismum H 
agere et facere. Notandum uero quia H- 
197 C_ spiritalia enim promissa non nisi P- 
197D £t constituens ad dexteram suam. Non quod H 
uirtutem et dominationem. Nouem angelorum GG 
198 B humanitatis eius: contrarium uidetur H- 
Necdum uidemus ei omnia subiecta, etc, Aut H- 
198 C Qui per omnia in omnibus adimpletur p p- 
dona in omnibus, quia singula dona, uel plura H- 
Nam in alio deus iustitia est, in alio H 
mapartwpata, hoc est, delicta H- 
198D Jd est, diabolum. Multi sane opinantur P- P 
Et cogitationum. In Graeco mentium H- 
pertinet contraria ueritati, Et H 
199 A Jd est, quod daturus sit, quae H 
199 B Quae dicitur circumcisio. Id est, non uirtute H- 
In carne. Id est, non spiritu. Manu facta H- 
199 C Lt medium parietem maceriae P- 
duos populos diuidentia, et ideo ipse -p 
Aliter, soluens inimicitiam, id est, H- 
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Item, ipse est pax nostra, qui fecit H- 

Idem in expositione Habacuc: Ipse H- 
Christianum effectum: in uno spiritu H- p- 

Ergo iam non estis hospites. Ad id quod H 

Sed estis ciues. Praemiserat, alienatia H- 

Quo modo enim peregrini facti sunt X 

Apostoli fundamentum sunt, uel Christus H- 
sanctum in domino. In templo sancto P- 

Sensuum magis in apostolo quaerendus H- H 
Jecerit unum. Ego Paulus. Id est H- 

in Christo. Sicut supra scripsi. H- 

huius epistolae ; quoniam dixit: Ut H 

Christi, non in eloquentia saeculari. Non est H- H 
illos sociatos esse, non carnis H 

Coheredes. Id est, Israelis, uel H- 

Christi: ut hereditas deus nostra P- 

non solum coheredes, quod possunt diuersi p 

Mihi enim minimo omnium H 

data est gratia haec. Non puto apostolum H 

suae concordasse secreto, ut q 

qui evant in E/pheso, Corintho, Thessalonica q. 
inuestigabiles diutitias Christi. (Quaeritur si -q: q: 
Ut innotesceret principibus. Ut per me P+ p 
Item: Si principibus et potestatibus in caelis H- H 
et prophetis ignota fuit? quos supra q- 

Hoc solus pater omnium praestat ceteris H- H 

Ut possitis comprehendere quae sit H- 

guae sit latitudo. Quidam dicunt quod H 
longitudo uita aeterna, altitudo caelestes P 

Nulla rotunditas longitudinem et latitudinem H- H 
Hoc est, ut digni simus per scientiam et P 

habere Christi supereminentem caritatem. Supereminet P- 
guam petimus aut intelligimus. Redit H- H 
gratia secundum mensuram. Nunc de H 
Quamuis immensus est deus, tamen iuxta H 
donat, id est, ut capere possimus H- 

et in suis membris accipit. Quod autem q: 

sed dignanter descenderat. Super omnes H q -H- 
summo caeli fornice? Aut certe omnia -q- 

Alios pastores et doctores. Non autem H- H 
omnes in unitate fide. Ex librode AVG AG 

uel in mensuram staturae, sed in mensuram AVG 
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204 B_ iustis guibuslibet. Et conexum. Neruis p- 
ad pedes, ex capite conexum corpus P 
204 Cet testificor in domino. Quos superius H 
hoc ergo dico uobis, qui occursuri estis H- 
ita didicistis Christum. Discere Christum, idem H- H 
205 A neque laniare, ita et uos. Lrascimini Cas 
Euidenter hoc dicit uitiis et furort CASS- 
205 B Qui furabatur, iam non furetur. Hoc est P- P 
gui multos furando fecit egentes. Magis H- 
Magis autem laboret, et H 
et possit commodare esurienti et necessitatem X 
dans in tempore cibaria caelestis dogmatis ¥ 
ut possit tunicam facere conscissam. Diabolus est H- H 
205 C Lt nolite contristare spiritum sanctum dei AVG aug 
205 D J/audanda atque praedicanda est. Item: Nolite P- P 
206 A Amaritudo. Rancor in corde. Ira. Quae -q: q: 
uentat et bibat. Peccatum perpetrare ISID esi- 
206 B_ et auaritiam. Et omnis immunditia H- H' 
206 C ‘urpitudo, id est libidinosa cogitatio. Inter H 
gratiae actio. Non ut deo gratias agamus H 
206 D dicitur pecunia. In filios difidentiae. In H 
207 B deo. Quia uidetur tota scatere sententia H 
207 C estis. Quae enim in occulto fiunt. Fornicatio H 
Omne autem quod manifestatur lumen est. P 
dicit: exsurge a mortuis. Ego secundum H 
207 D ipsa quoque Hebreorum uolumina diligenter q 
208 A dies mali sunt. Per metanomiam pro eSi 
208 B Et nolite inebriari uino. Quo modo H 
in psalmis. Hymni sunt, qui fortitudinem H 
208 C xnouerimus. Qui uero de superioribus 4 
uestris domino, gratias agentes pro f 
in timore Christi. Propter timorem Christi H 
209 A_ ecclesiam. Ita et uos pro sanctitate P 
Id est, anima. Et inmaculata. Id est H- 
209 B_ xnecessaria sunt praebeamus. Sicut Christus H 
patrem et matrem suam. Spiritaliter q 
Christus deum patrem, et matrem Hierusalem -q- 
coniugio. Utunus guisque uxorem sicut -H- 
209 C —Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum H 
interpretationem saluatoris. Proximus q 


1 The leaf in the Bamberg MS containing from carnis (B 14) to corporis(aog A 1) 
has disappeared. 
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homo. Nulla ergo erit inter uxorem et -q: 

in uerbo timoris sunt: Una est qua serui H- 

altera pro reuerentia dici potest, ut uxor X 

In simplicitate cordis. Id est, deposita P 

superbia et simulatione. Hic autem P- 

Christo. Pulchre addidit, sicut Christo, ut H- H 

oculum. Praesentibus tantum dominis. Sicut P 

fact. (then a sentence omitted in the printed editions, but 
present in the Bamberg and Rheinau MSS) Cum bona 
uoluntate P- 

harum. Tota ista terrena uita tenebrae H 

In caelestibus. Id est, in aere discurrentibus H- 

Succincti lumbos. Zona continentiae: quia H- H 

Sumite, inguit, scutum fidet, in quo CASS 

Per omnem orationem. Semper hunc -P- P 

Tychicus. Dupliciter intelligendum: uel UH 

Pax fratribus et caritas. Pax et caritas P 

Si enim eum occiderint, martyrio X 

illi nomen. Quod est filius. Quod est q- q 

Omne genu flectatur. Non ad corporis H 

sine querella. Apud homines et deum. AVG 

Id est, qui mihi uestra uice AVG 

Von esse contristandum de mortuis AVG 

stercora. Stercora sunt quae eiciunt q: 

Von ueteris testamenti doctrina, sed Pharisaeorum H- H 

iam acceperim. Perfectionem, quam H- H 

Jesu. Quando sanctis dicetur: Venite H- 

mundi. Quicumque ergo perfecti sumus H 

Hoc sentiamus. Non comprehendisse P- 

Aut uetera obliuiscenda, et noua sectanda P 

semper cogitemus. Vel sic se habet H- H 

aliter sentitis. Hoc est, si nec P- 

Hoc uobis dominus reuelabit. Scilicet P 

perfectionem, hoc uobis deus reuelabit H- H 

Lege epistolam ad Timotheum & 

Timotheus. Hi specialiter nominantur P 

auaritiae. Omnis qui adulatur X 

opera. Et sine querella. Nonalios X 

sollicitudinibus. Siquis enim sanctus X 

persequentium, siue omnis labor contrarius BAS 

corporali. Suum uas possidere. Proprium L- 

deum,. Auctorem castitatis. Ut nequis H- H 
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conuersatur. A deo didicistis. A %- & 

diligatis. Ut quieti sitis. Quidam P 

aliqua etiam ad religionis obprobrium P- 

negotium agatis. Necesse est enim CAS. CAS 

requirit, adulationi quogue operam dare %- & 

In iussu dei, ut: Mortui audient L- 

Et in uoce archangeli: hoc est L 

Rapiemur in nubibus. Sicut corpus domini L 

tusti tudicii det. Ut exemplum q: q 

Ecce est Christus hic uel illic. Quoniam -q- 

uenerit discessio. Hoc est q- 

Antichristus. Quinunc. Rex Romanorum. Tenet. Regnum. 
7 4q 

tunc Neronis. Hoc de imperio Romano AVG 

Iesus Christus et deus pater contra % 

qui ideo patrem maiorem putat, quia prior & 

Denuntiamus autem uobis, ut abstrahatis uos P 

ambulante inordinate. Quia in primis p- 

praecepta incedit. In prima rogat, hic CAS 

imago dei inuisibilis. Similitudo est P AVG 

magnitudinis et paruitatis, imago in expressa AVG 

Notandum quare non dicit per crucem -q: q 

creaturae. Minister. Praedicator, Et adimpleo q 

Secundum corporale aliquid uel proprie AVG 

uocabulo, sicut dictum est: Quia in ipso q 

diuinitas corpus est, sed quia sacramenta q: 

id est peccata. Delens chirographum quod q 

unde alibi ait: Christus nos redemit -P- 

Nam titulus, gut scriptus est super crucem Q: 

habet Christum, qui est uita. Crescitin H- H 

in secessum uentris. Quae sunt rationem q- Q 

Mortificate igitur membra uestra quae sunt CAS 

Prius ergo quam cetera perscrutemur CASS 

Concupiscentiam malam. Quae non solum ad & 

dominus in euangelio: qui uiderit, inguit, mulierem -q- 

Fornicationis autem genera sunt tria. Q 

Quae est idolorum seruitus. Cernis itaque ad quantam CASS 
CAS 

Sed omnia in omnibus Christus est. Quod ita CAS 

In nomine domini. Id est, ad gloriam nominis h 

Qui filium suum ad haec docenda destinare O- 

Quorum primus ego sum. Ante Paulum non erant AVG 
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231 B Quam quidam repellentes. Male uiuendo. -q: 
Quos tradidi Satanae. Ut ex praesenti Q 
231 C Primum ergo omnium obsecro fieri CAS 
His uerbis apostolus quadripartitam CAS 
quid gratiarum actione signetur. Obsecrationes -q: 
Orationes sunt, quibus aliquid offerimus H- 
232 A excessus domino refert. In omni pielate -q: P 
pro talibus oretur. Qui omnes homines Q 
232 B Honorem deo tribuimus, quando pro collatis Q 
232 C Ex libro De Genesi ad Litteram undecimo AVG 
Vir quidem non debet uelare caput AVG 
cum in illa gratia dicat nec masculum q: Q 
233 B prouocatur, non honoris. Oportet enim huius modi H- H 
233 C Primum itaque sine crimine sit, quod q-: Q 
233 D Esto quippe aliquem adulescentulum 
234 A_ nisi omnes receperit, inhumanus est. Docibilem p- P 
235 A dei. Id est quo sanctificatur cibus ac AV 
235 B doctrinae. Primo lege, deinde exhortare & 
235 D Viuens mortua. Secundum animam ; ergo siquae \.- L 
236 A conuersatione peiores sunt. Vidua eligatur H 
In ministerium diaconatus, uel ut H 
Nam iuniores uiduae possunt ad suum q-: q 
cum plurimis uiris fuit, uidua non sit. Q3 
237 B gquidguid enim hic inuenitur & 
237 C Merito initium omnis peccati q AVG 
Cut testimonio non inconuenienter aptatur AVG 
238A sed propriam potestatem. Radix excisa semper -P- 
quia in transgressione Adae multa erant uitia GG 
multa evant uitia, ut est: Si de hoc ligno q 
Denique cum dixerit aperientur, hic ostenditur -q: 
238 C Veram uitam. Id est, futuram: afirmat praesentem X 
239 A Jiluminauit autem uitam. Ostendit quo modo uita X 
uita et incorruptio quaereretur. Sed non confundor. X 
240 A_ sicut cancer serpit. Cancer esse dicitur uulnus q 
240 B gui dormierant surrexerunt. Aut factum esse q- 
242 A_ scilicet auditorum. Aliter: Prurientes auribus -q- Q 
242 B Titus in Dalmatiam. Tsti autem missi sunt B 
affer tecum, Penula est enim lacerna in B 
242 C Stem lacerna stola aut genus cucullae EVS (or FVS) 
id est lacerna clarata EVO 
241 D Hance epistulam scribit de Nicopoli, quae H- H 
242 D Alter: Haec est plane ueritas, quae non habet H- H 
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uerbum suum in praedicatione. Attende textum H- H 
ut gentes docerent. Huius rei gratia H 

dura corda mollierat, tam in signis H 

Oportet enim episcopum sine crimine esse H 

ante quam diaboli instinctu studia in H- 

delatam. Non iracundum. TIracundus est H- H 
Quoniam ad exitum sermonis et ad continentiam H- H 
Hoc Epimenides siue Callimachus Cyrenensis -q- Q 
Noui scilicet testamenti. Omnia P 

Omnia munda mundis. Quia adhuc P- 

uocabant. Omnia munda. His uidelicet qui in H- H 
sed pro qualitate uescentium, et mundum mundis H- 

si in persecutione quis a gentibus comprehensus H 

L£cce apostolus omnibus quae peruersa sunt H- 

guae peruersa sunt factis deum > 4 

deum asserit denegari. Christus sapientia X- 

negatur per insipientiam sapientia q 

per turpitudinem sanctitas, per imbecillitatem L.- 
confitetur. Est et quaedam laudanda negatio LL, 

Aliud est enim sanam doctrinam loqgui, aliud ea H- 

in dilectione, in patientia. Generaliter Tito ante H- H 
Non criminatrices. Blasphematrices, uel H 

uel accusatrices: hoc utique quia ipsae H- 

et non suum esse, sed uint. Bene docentes H 

In integritate. Id est, in uirginitate. In grauitate Q 
Argue. Eos qui non ita uiuunt. Cum omni imperio H- 
Stultas autem quaestiones. Plurima exempla sunt H- H 
Ludaei praue quaerunt deum, sperantes X 
posse sine Christo. Heretici uano sermonum 

Sunt enim inutiles. Quid enim prodest scire X 
uictoriam Augusti, quod ibi Antonium Cleopatramque -q: 
superauit, nomen accepit. Et Apollo. --- qL 

In Graeco non haves dilecto, sed diligibili -H- H 

Inter dilectum autem et diligibilem -q: q 

In uinculis euangelii, Quae patior propter L. L 
discessit ad horama te. Hoc est, fortasse q: 

dei prouidentia procurauit, unde non numquam q 
Ceterum si ad ius meum redeam, propter X 

et Christianus effectus es, te mihi ipsum & 

deus loquens patribus in prophetis. Quoniam H 

Tota intentio beati apostoli fuit ALBINVS ALB 
locutos esse, dicens: Multifarie multisque P 
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nobis in filio. Mutltifarie, id est, multis P 

nunc in nube et alits signis ; aliguando GG 

Notandum quod hic prius dicit X 

terram, deinde subinfert, sunt caeli. Sermo X 

Ne a salute discedendo pereamus. Etsi h- 

Nam se coniungit cum reliquis fidelibus -q: 

Contestante deo signis. Praesentibus. Et portentis. Q 
gratis peccata dimisit, nullis praecedentibus ALBI 

Pro omnibus gustaret mortem. ALB 

siue dum per ipsum facta sunt. Aliter: Per P 

In eo enim. Corpore seu iure. Potens est eis Al.B 
Quapropter sicut dicit spiritus sanctus. Dum domus Q 
uiuimus in praesenti. Vel hodie, in Nouo ALB 

nolite obdurare corda uestra. Tres autem ALB 

Lie si pro affirmatione positum est ALBINVS ALB 
per fidem cum operibus curramus. Viuus est & 

Hic ostenditur eundem nos habere iudicem & 

LEsuriendo, sitiendo, etc. Ad thronum ALB 

Secundum ordinem Melchisedech © 

Quia Melchisedech uinum et panem obtulit X 

Eusebius dicit in libro Historiarum EVS O 

Hic Melchisedech in diuinis uoluminibus 

Sed qui non oleo communi perunctus sit X 

neque gui ex successione generis susceperit X 

Ad perfectionem feramur. Ad perfectam fidem ALB 
cum bonis operibus feramur, aut de ALB 

Ab operibus mortuis. Quae interimunt animam. Et ALB 
ad deum baptismatum. Pluraliter loquitur pro ALB 
ita criminosi homines non possunt iterum baptizari & 

et praemiorum et uitae post mortem. Iterum renouari GG 
Ad paenitentiam. Id est, per paenitentiam. Quid ALB 
in requiem meam. Non enim nisi semper ALB 

Aliter: Benedicens benedicam te, id est ALB 

et turamentum dei. Item duas res immobiles AL. ALB 
Secundum ordinem Melchisedech. Non O 
Melchisedech rex Salem. Salem est oppidum H- H 
tribu. Neque initium dierum. Hic ostenditur q-: 
cessabant sacerdotes ministrare, sed custodes ORIG 
Hunce Melchisedech alii angelum, alii spiritum H 
propter excellentiam suam esse suspicantur O 

Aliter secundum Augustinum;: Abraham AVG 

multos ad perfectum duxit, Sponsor. L 
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263 B Leclesiae deum confitenti. Testamentum nouum. ALB 

263 C Luangelium et legem gratiae. Hoc est ALB 

263 D TZabernaculum, quod erat pro tempore. Non sic q: 
Candelabrum uero carnem Christi septem donis Q 

264 B oblationibus prioribus. Ubi enim testamentum ALB 

264 C testatur indulgentiam peccatorum. FPoterat aliquis ALB 
Aliogui nondum ualet. Quia quam diu uiuit testator ALB 

265 B Non cessassent offerre. Non iterum offerrent ALB 
st per unam hostiam mundati essent, et gquamuis ALB 

266 A Christi dimittuntur peccata. Hic ostendit distantiam ALB 

268 A Aliter: In hoc loco quidam frustra AVG H 

268 D Lephte. Offerente filiam L 

269 A Ut Jsaias. (Then in Rheinau MS the words secundum Isidorum) 

esl 
269 D Nam sicut per unam escam unius diei esuries 1. 


The complete resolution of these symbols is not here attempted. To 
begin with, not all indicate the names of authors. Some seem to have 
to do with figures of speech, in which, like other grammatical problems, 
Irish scholars appear to have taken a more than average interest. 
Hellmann has devoted some attention to such cryptic symbols in his 
monograph already mentioned.’ To the ‘Chrismon’ X he does not 
attach any meaning, Z he regards as indicating a lacuna or an error, 
© asa sign of a doubtful passage, f as meaning perhaps semper legendum *, 
7 as an indication of individual glosses. He does not mention 9, which 
seems to be a sign of scripture quotation, and I do not myself seem to 
have noted 7. I have purposely omitted the marginal numbers indi- 
cating capitula, as Sedulius appears to have used the well-known Vulgate 
capitula. What has interested me especially has been the symbols 
indicating authors, and, while here also I have left something for others 
to do, I hope that my list of the authorities acknowledged by Sedulius 
may be regarded as approximately complete. I have arranged the full 
names in alphabetical order, and added the symbols within brackets. 
The identification of the actual passages in the works of the authors 
used has proceeded only so far. When it is completed by others, 
it will, taken in conjunction with the information already collected by 
Hellmann both from the Liber de Rectoribus Christianis and the Codex 
Cusanus,’ enable us to reconstruct the library of Sedulius, or that which 
he was privileged to use, in the most gratifying manner. It is hardly 


' Sedulius Scottus, p. 192 f. 

2 Not rather ‘ Sedulius’ ? or ‘ syllogism’ ? 

8 In the second and third parts of his Sedulius Scottus. 
VOL, XVIII. Q 
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probable that any other author of his period is equally scrupulous in 
recording his indebtedness to earlier writers. 
ALBINVS (= Alcuin) (ALBI, ALB, AL) 

Alcuin’s commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In certain 
copies of Ambrosiaster’s commentaries, such as Oxford Bodl. 689 
(saec. xii), it is added under the name of Ambrose, since Ambrosiaster 
wrote no commentary on that Epistle.’ Almost certainly Alcuin issued 
the commentary without a name, like Haymo, and doubtless others. 
The commentary on seventy-five Psalms, published under the name of 
Rufinus, is also Alcuin’s work,? and was also doubtless issued anony- 
mously. 

AMBROSIVS (AMB AM) 

Ambrosiaster’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians; the Latin translation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians.® 

AVGVSTINVS (AVG, AV, AG) 
Enchiridion = 13 D 
De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio = 21 A 
Liber Quaestionum = 77 C 
De Ciuitate Dei: xxii 15 = 203 C: vii 24, 26 = 139A 
De Genesi ad Litteram: xii 7 §18 = 160 D, 161 A: xi 42 §§ 58-60 
= 232C, D, 233 A: x 20 § 36 = 262A 
Ambrosiaster’s Quaestiones, the earlier edition: p. 445 ll. 3-6 = 13C: 
Migne P. Z. xxxv 2261, title, and ll. 59-2262 1. 3 = 131 D, 132 A- 
B: p. 476 ll. 1-16 = 215 A, B 
Pseudo-Augustinian Sermones 102 § 2 = 70D, 71 A, B 
De Trinitate = 14A 
Contra Iulianum : lib. ii = 54 D 
De Octo Dulcitii Quaestionibus, qu. 1 § 12 = 134 B, C 
BASILIVS (BAS) 
=219C 
BEDA (Be) ‘ 
= 154C 
CASSIANVS (CASSIO*, CASS, CAS) 
Conl. xxii 15 p. 635, ll. 1-3, 19-23 = 7oC 
Conl. xvii 20 §7 p. 483, 1. rg—p. 484, l. 1 = 146D 
Inst. v 16 p. 94, ll. 4-12 = 148 B, C 
Inst. vii 17 p. 141, ll. 20-23 = 162 B 


? Riggenbach in Zahn’s Forschungen, viii Teil, 1 Heft (Leipzig 1907), pp. 18 ff. 
2-H. Brewer in Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol, xxxvii (1913), pp. 668-675. 

5° Cf. H. B. Swete’s edition of the latter, vol. i (Cambr. 1880), pp. xlvi f. 

* Probably B and b belong to Bede also. 

5 This is clearly an error, as CASSIO could properly refer only to Cassiodorus. 
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Conl. vi 9 p. 161, 1. r5—p. 162, l. 10 = 171 B, C, D 
Conl. xiv 8 p. 405, ll. 15-20 = 191 A 
Conl. iv r1 p. 105, ll. 3-9 = r92 D 
Inst. viii 9 p. 157, ll. 18-22 = 205A 
Conl. vii 5 p. 186, ll. 17-24 = 210 D, 211A 
Inst. x 7 p. 179, 1. 24—p. 180, l. 4 = 220 C, D 
cf. p. 181, ll. 7-10 = 220 D 
Inst. x. 7 p. 180, Il. 16-22 = 224 B 
Conl. xii 1, 2 p. 335, l. 2—p. 336, l. 23 = 228 A—C 
Conl. v 11 p. 132, 1. 23—p. 133, l. 12 = 228C, D 
Inst. vii 7 p. 134, ll. 8-14 = 228 D 
Conl. ix 9, p. 260 Il. 4-9 = 231 C 
11 p. 261, l. 4—p. 262, lL. 15 = 231 C, D, 232A 
CASSIODORVS (CAS) 
De Artibus ac Disciplinis : praef. = 33 C? 
In Psalt.: praef. 15 = 33. C 
EVSEBIVS—RVFINVS (EVS ’*) 
Historia Ecclesiastica: lib. ii 1 § 2 p. 103, 1. 17—p. 105, l. 3 = 183 C 
» li 4 §5 p. 193, ll. 16-17 = 229 D 
» 13 §§17, 18 p. 37, ll. 7-11 = 258 B, C 
FAVSTVS REIENSIS (FAVS, FAVST) 
De Spiritu Sancto ii 5 p. 145, ll. 14-17, 26-29 = 59 C, D 
De Gratia ii 3 p. 63, ll. 10-13 = 79 D, 80 A 
perhaps a lost portion of De Gratia ii 6 = 85 A 
De Gratia ii 6 p. 73, ll. 20-22 = 87 B, C 
De Gratia i 12 p. 43, ll. 13-20 = 87 C, D 
De Gratia ii 1 p. 59, l. 23—p. 60,1. 1 = 90A 
GENNADIVS 
The reference on p. 154 C is not to the Liber Ecclesiasticorum Dogma- 
tum, and, if the B in the margin of the Bamberg MS is to be trusted, 
the passage comes through Bede (from a lost work of Gennadius, or 
one falsely attributed to him).° 
GREGORIVS MAGNVS (GG, GR) 
Moralia in Iob = 138 A 
HIERONYMVS (HIER, IER, H) 
His commentaries on Galatians, Ephesians, and Titus.‘ (Never 
Pseudo-Jerome on the Epistles of St Paul.) 


1 Where Isid. etym. i 2 § 1 seems to be combined with Cassiod. 


2 242 B, C I cannot explain; it is perhaps an obscure reference to glossaries : 
see Thes, s.v. cucullus. 


3 Cf. the case mentioned in the JourNAL, vol. xiv (1912-1913), Pp. 339. 
* This last comm. is quoted even outside that of Sedulius on the same Epistle : 
e.g. 129 D, 159 D, 233 C, D. 


Q2 
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Liber Quaestionum ad Algasiam (= epist. 121): 84. A 
In Esaiam : lib. xvi prol. = 39 A, B 
lib. xvii (c. 68, 18-19) = 129 A 
In Ezechielem : lib. xiii (c. 44, 17 ff.) p. 549 = 150 B: 260 D 
In Habacuc: 199 D, 215 D 
In Ecclesiasten: ix 13 = 242 C 
The Pelagian prologue ‘Primum quaeritur’ : first five lines of comm. 
on Hebr. 
Adu. Iouinianum: i 13 (?)= 144A: itt = 141D 
Epist. 73 §7 = 260 B 
Unidentified places, among others, are the following: 33C, 132 D, 
253 C 
IOHANNES (IOH, THO) 
=22A 
ISIDORVS (ISIDO, ISID, ISI, ESI, ES) 

Nearly always Cassiodorus and his pupils on the Epistles of St Paul 
(published wrongly under the name of Primasius). No other instance 
of this attribution to Isidore is known to me, and I can give no certain 
explanation of it. 

Etymologiae : viig§ 1 = 12 A: xvir18§§ 7,8 = 117 B: 136% 5, 6(?) 
= 269A 

ORIGENES (ORIG, ORI, OR) 

The commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, as translated by 
Rufinus. 

PELAGIVS (PELAG, PELA, PEL, PILAG, PILG, PIL', P) 

The commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of St Paul in its original, 
pure, uninterpolated form, save and except that some commentary on 
Hebrews seems cited under the same name once or twice. Riggenbach 
has noted parallels between notes of Sedulius on this Epistle and the 
meagre commentary in the St Gall MS no. 73%, which for the other 
epistles is an interpolated form of Pelagius. These parallels, however, 
do not coincide with the two or three passages labelled P. 

SEDVLIVS SCOTTVS (SEDVL, SEDL, SED*) 

A few notes due to the compiler himself, which would hardly fill more 
than a column if gathered together. 

A. SOUTER. 


1 The fourth, fifth, and sixth symbols definitely suggest ‘ Pilagius’, the Irish form 
of the name, and presumably that which Sedulius employed. Cf. Zimmer Pelagius 
in Irland, pp. 113, 163. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 218 ff. 

3 Possibly the S occasionally found, whether uncial or minuscule, refers also to 

he compiler himself. 
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REVIEWS 


SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE CHURCH 
ORDERS. 


The so-called Egyptian Church Order and derived documents, by 
Dom R. Hucu Connotiy. (Zexts and Studies, Vol. viii, No. 4, 
Cambridge University Press, 1916.) 


Tuis latest number of Zexts and Studies will be heartily welcomed by 
all students who have to deal with that perplexing class of documents 
known as the Church Orders. The five documents dealt with by 
Dom Connolly are: (1) The Canons of Hippolytus (= CH); (2) the 
‘Egyptian Church Order’, a title given by Achelis—‘ merely to give it 
a name’—to the Church Order found in the Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
Arabic versions of Horner and in the Latin fragments of Hauler 
(= EgCO); (3) the Apostolic Constitutions Book viii (= AC viii) ; 
(4) the ‘Constitutiones per Hippolytum’—the ‘Epitome’ of Funk 
(= Ep); (5) the Testament of our Lord (= Test). 

The intricacy of the problems presented by the history and mutual 
relations of these documents, and the wide divergence of views held 
with regard to them, are such, that a reviewer may perhaps be justified 
in taking a wider survey than is usually permitted in dealing with 
a particular volume ; and before attempting to appraise the value of this 
latest contribution, it will help to clear our minds if we can envisage in 
a brief review the course which the investigation into these Orders has 
taken in recent years. 

In England the treatment of the problem has been largely dominated 
by the influence of Achelis’s book Die Canones Hippolyti, which appeared 
in 1891. The reception given to that work in Germany by Harnack 
(though he subsequently modified his views), and by Duchesne and 
Batiffol in France, led for some time to the over-confident ascription 
of CH to a period contemporary with Hippolytus. In so well-known 
a book as Duchesne’s Origines du Culte chrétien we find it stated 
(Eng. tr. p. 524), ‘Taken as a whole . . . this collection of liturgical 
and disciplinary prescriptions belongs certainly to a date anterior to 
the fourth century, and there is nothing to hinder us from assigning it 
to the time of Hippolytus himself’. In the same year in which Achelis’s 
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work appeared Funk published his book Die Apostolischen Konstitu- 
tionen, in which he first propounded a view which reversed Achelis’s 
order of priority of the documents, making AC viii the starting-point, 
and CH the end, of the developement represented by the first four 
documents mentioned above. In 1899 a fresh factor was introduced 
into the problem by the publication of Rahmani’s edition (in a Syriac 
version) of the Testament of our Lord. Both Achelis and Funk, 
though still maintaining their original views, were agreed in maintaining 
(as against the early date assigned to it by its editor) that this new 
document was a later elaboration or working up of material found in 
EgCo (Connolly, p. 35). In 1900 appeared Hauler’s Didascaliae 
apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia Latina, containing the Latin text of 
considerable portions of EgCO, which had been known to Achelis 
mainly in the Ethiopic version of Ludolf. Finally in 1904 Horner 
published in his Statutes of the Apostles the Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
Arabic versions of Eg CO. The accession of this new material rendered 
possible a more thorough investigation of the original Greek text which 
underlies the different versions of this important but hitherto much 
neglected Church Order. Lastly, in 1905 appeared Funk’s monumental 
work, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, in which was printed 
the text of the Apostolic Constitutions (with an apparatus criticus), set 
out in a convenient form so as to shew the parallels with the Didascalia 
and the Didache, and also containing the text of the ‘ Constitutiones 
per Hippolytum’ or ‘Epitome Constitutionum Apost. viii’, as Funk 
calls it. In the preface to the second volume of this work Funk 
summarized the history of the discussion upon the Church Orders and 
restates the view of their relations which he had indicated in his earlier 
work on the Apostolic Constitutions, and more recently in his book 
Das Testament unseres Herrn und die verwandten Schriften (1901). 
But Funk’s conclusions, though accepted in Germany by Harnack and 
Bardenhewer, found little or no acceptance in England, where his work 
has been strangely neglected, partly, no doubt, because of his somewhat 
paradoxical view as to the priority of AC viii. Yet Funk’s method, 
with its insistence on detailed investigation of the documents themselves 
in the light of other and more certain sources of knowledge of early 
Church life, of which his book Das Testament was a specimen, is full 
of instruction, and would have proved a valuable discipline in face of 
the too ready assumption that in the main Achelis’s solution held the 
field. 

The late Bishop Wordsworth’s Ministry of Grace, published in 1901 
after the appearance of Hauler’s Latin fragments, but before the publica- 
tion of Mr Horner’s texts, has exercised a considerable influence on the 
discussion of the Church Orders in England. Its chief characteristic 
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is the assumption that behind CH and other related documents there 
lies ‘a lost Church Order’. But in other respects the author still shews 
the influence of Achelis and regards CH as ‘the earliest working up of 
this lost Order’, and as a Roman Church Order written before A. D. 199 
(op. cit. pp. 20 f). 

Bishop Maclean’s Ancient Church Orders (1910), written after the 
publication of Horner’s texts, summarizes in a convenient form in 
parallel columns the contents of the various Orders, though, as 
Dom Connolly observes (p. 4 note 2), he somewhat complicates the 
problem with regard to Eg CO by regarding the Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
Latin texts as three separate redactions of an original Order, rather 
than as three versions of ‘what is essentially one and the same docu- 
ment’. (Bishop Wordsworth (AJinistry of Grace, p. 26) similarly speaks 
of the Verona fragments as /a¢er than the two Egyptian books.) But 
in two respects Bishop Maclean advanced upon previous discussions by 
English writers. (1) He maintained that the Canons of Hippolytus 
cannot be the original of this group of Orders, on the ground that there 
is such a large amount of material in it which does not appear in any 
other Church Order, and he assigned to it a date not before the earlier 
half of the fourth century. (2) He gave fuller weight to the evidence 
of Eg CO, though, as we have seen, he regarded the different texts of 
that Order as separate redactions. He adhered, however, to Bishop 
Wordsworth’s theory of a ‘lost Church Order’, ‘ possibly the work of 
Hippolytus’, and regarded this as the ultimate basis of all these Orders 
(pp. 142 f). One of the grounds which he alleged for postulating 
a ‘lost Original’ was that these Orders ‘contain obscure and confused 
passages which it is impossible to understand completely, and which 
could not with any probability be held to be original in any of the 
manuals’ (p. 144), and he adduces as examples the passage on the 
communion of the newly-baptized in Eg CO (Ethiopic and Latin) and 
Test, and that on the honorary presbyterate of confessors (on the 
former of these see Connolly, pp. 83 f). His conclusion was that the 
relationship of these Orders to one another is indirect, and that they 
are connected as ‘cousins’ rather than as ‘parents and children’ 
(p. 147), though he admitted that the authors of AC viii and Test had 
before them, certainly in some portions of their work, a document 
like Eg CO in one or other of its versions, and in his table of the 
contents of the Orders he adopted the arrangement of Eg CO as 
being ‘most in accordance with that of the other manuals’, and 
pointed out that Achelis had rearranged the contents of CH on the same 
basis (p. 12). 

Two recent contributions to the JouRNAL carry us some way further. 
Dr Frere, in his article ‘ Early Ordination Services’ (7. 7. S. April 1915, 
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pp. 323f), assigns the first place in the historical evolution of this group 
of documents to Eg CO, which he calls CO’, using as his authorities for 
the text the three versions of Horner, the Bohairic of Tattam, and the 
Latin of Hauler. He places the Canons of Hippolytus second, and 
AC viii (with the ‘Constitutiones per Hippolytum’) and Test in the 
third and fourth rank. He agrees, however, with Wordsworth and 
Maclean in postulating a ‘lost Church Order’ as the original source, 
and with the latter in his remark ‘it is quite possible that . . . no one 
of the existing documents is derived directly from any other’ (p. 369). 
Lastly, Mr C. H. Turner in the JournaL for July 1915 (p. 542) 
maintains the secondary character of the Canons of Hippolytus— 
‘a version of a version’, ‘certainly not earlier than the fourth century 
in their substance’. ‘They represent Hippolytus at one stage at least 
further from the original than the Latin and Ethiopic, which are inde- 
pendent renderings of the same third-century original.’ Mr Turner 
expresses his own opinion that this original work is ‘traceable to 
Hippolytus’, but whether this is so or not, it was certainly written in 
Greek and at some time within the third century. 

In this latest work in Zexts and Studies Dom Connolly provides at 
once the complement and the corrective to these recent discussions. 
I believe that when his whole presentation of his case is considered 
it will be found to provide the long-sought-for solution of this vexed 
question of the history of the Church Orders. He tells us that, though 
working independently on his own lines, he has since found that, in 
all essential points, his conclusions had already been anticipated by 
E. Schwartz of Strassburg in his tract Ueber die pseudapostolischen 
Kirchenordnungen (Strassburg 1910). But the case, which Schwartz 
had indicated only briefly and, in the main, without detailed statement 
of the evidence, is in this latest work set forth in full detail and with a clear 
synopsis of the evidence. What these conclusions are Dom Connolly 
has himself indicated in outline in the JourNaL for October 1916 
(pp. 55f). The theory of a ‘lost Church Order’ is rejected. Justice 
is done alike to the contributions of Achelis and of Funk, while the 
most disputable elements in their treatment—on the one hand, the 
claim for the high antiquity and priority of CH, and on the other, 
the claim that AC viii represents the starting-point in the historical 
evolution of this group of Church Orders—are disposed of. ‘Two sets 
of conclusions, which have in the past been regarded as mutually 
exclusive, are combined. The view of Achelis that AC viii and Test 
are derived from Eg CO is accepted, along with the view of Funk that 
CH is derived from EgCO, and that the so-called ‘Canones per 
Hippolytum’ (the ‘Epitome’ of Funk) are an excerpt from AC viii, 
though not, as Achelis maintained, an excerpt from an earlier draft of 
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that book. The result is that Eg CO is recognized as the direct source 
of AC viii, Test, and CH, and the ultimate source of Ep. 

So far Dom Connolly arrives independently at the same results as 
Schwartz with regard to the relations of these five Church Orders. In 
chapter iii he discusses the question how the name of Hippolytus came 
to be attached to Ep and CH. He points out (p. 135) that the title 
‘Constitutiones per Hippolytum’ given by modern writers to Ep is 
incorrect, as in the Greek MSS only the second of the five parts into 
which it is divided is entitled Avardéas rév déyiwv dmroorddwv mepi xetpo- 
tovav a ‘Irmodvrov, and that neither AC viii nor Ep in the opening 
section epi xapwpdrwv claims Hippolytus as author. The name of 
Hippolytus, on the other hand, is brought in just at the point where 
Ep begins to run parallel to Eg CO (the ordination of a bishop), and 
where the author has substituted for the matter found in AC viii the 
more original form of the bishop’s ordination prayer found in Eg CO. 
(A similar substitution occurs in the passage on the appointment of the 
reader.) Dom Connolly’s conclusion, for which he can claim the 
support of Achelis, Funk, and Bardenhewer, is that the name of 
Hippolytus originally occurred in the title of EgCO, and he finds 
justification for this opinion in the language of the preface of that work, 
now recovered since the publication of Hauler’s Latin text, and since 
found misplaced in the Ethiopic text (Connolly, p. 141). That preface, 
after referring to a preceding book ‘de donationibus’, describes the 
work to which it introduces the reader as a treatise on ‘traditions’ 
(‘producti ad verticem /raditionis, quae catecizat, ad ecclesias per- 
reximus, ut ii . . . ¢vaditionem exponentibus nobis custodiant’), and 
similarly the last words of the Latin of Hauler are: ‘universis enim 
audientibus apostolicam tra(ditionem).’ We thus find mentioned at 
the beginning and end of Eg CO ‘the exact titles of the two works of 
Hippolytus found together in the ancient catalogue’ on the statue 
of Hippolytus, i.e. the two treatises epi xapiopatwv and dmrocrohiKy 
mapadoors. With regard to the former of these, Dom Connolly refuses 
to see in the section on charismata, with which both AC viii and Ep 
begin, any connexion with the original source of this whole group of 
documents, or any ‘survival’ of a lost Church Order, or, on the other 
hand, any connexion with the lost work of Hippolytus bearing that 
name. It is, in his view, a free composition of the AC compiler, 
suggested to him by the mention of a treatise repi yapuwrparwv in the 
preface of EgCO which he had before him. That preface, in fact, 
Dom Connolly contends, claims for the treatise which it introduces 
that it és the dwooroAuKy mapadoors of Hippolytus. In an appendix 
(pp. 160 f) some of the more striking parallels between the language 
and conceptions found in Eg CO and those of the writings of Hippolytus 
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are adduced in support of the above identification. Similarly the 
compiler of CH, on this theory, took over the name of Hippolytus 
direct from the title of Eg CO, though he altered the title in other ways, 
and omitted the preface. In this conclusion too, so Dom Connolly 
informs us, he has been anticipated by Schwartz, although the way had 
been prepared for it by Achelis when he contended that CH was really 
the droaroAKi tapadoors Of Hippolytus (p. 148). 

Of the method of Dom Connolly’s work I cannot speak too highly. 
His book is closely reasoned and at times difficult to read, because of 
the intricacy of the problems involved, though there is no real obscurity 
of thought or language, and the argument moves steadily forward. On 
questions of exegesis and textual criticism his judgement seems to me 
sound and penetrating, and his analysis of the problems connected 
with the original text which lies behind the various versions of Eg CO 
is particularly helpful. In this connexion attention may be directed 
to his remarks on p. 5: ‘The Ethiopic, while representing a good 
textual tradition, suffers much from obscurity contracted, largely, in the 
course of successive translations. In any attempt to recover the exact 
meaning of the original Greek the Latin, which has the appearance of 
being a very literal version, may be regarded generally as the most 
useful help, provided that the Ethiopic be in substantial agreement. 
A special virtue of the Coptic is that it often uses Greek words, many 
of which are no doubt preserved from the original.’ Full use is made 
also of the collations at the end of Mr Horner’s volume in reconstruct- 
ing the original text. 

To the student of Christian worship and beliefs one of the most interest- 
ing chapters is chapter ii, in which Dom Connolly discusses the relations 
of EgCO and CH. By a careful comparison of selected passages he 
shews that CH exhibits a late and unskilful redaction of earlier material, 
and that in the process many early conceptions and primitive customs, 
which were strange to a later age, have disappeared. The ‘ obscurity’ 
which the compilers of the later Church Orders found in passages of 
Eg CO is equally felt by many modern scholars, and not infrequently 
it proves to them ‘an occasion of falling’, leading to hasty assumptions 
that such passages are corrupt or wanting in originality. On this 
subject Dom Connolly makes the very pertinent remark: ‘Is not this 
[ obscurity | a necessary consequence of the fact that .. . we are moving 
in a cycle of thought that is wholly unfamiliar to us?’ It is the merit 
of this chapter that in it Dom Connolly has unearthed not a few of 
these unfamiliar conceptions and practices, hitherto unnoticed or 
glossed over, which lie hidden in EgCO. In so doing he has thrown 
into relief the extraordinary interest and value of this document for the 
reconstruction of ‘the worship and regulated working’ of an early 
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Christian Church. As he says, ‘it is unique in the first three centuries’ 
and supplements the Didascalia, ‘unique on its side as a presentment 
of the religious life and ideas of an early Christian community’ 
(p. 149). Readers of this deeply interesting chapter will concur in the 
author’s wish to see produced at some future date an adequate edition 
of this important and precious document of early Christianity. 


J. H. SRaw_ey. 


The Ministry in the Church in relation to Prophecy and Spiritual Gifts. 
By H. J. Wornerspoon, M.A., D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1916.) 

THE purpose of this book is to examine afresh the theory to which 
the discovery of the Didache gave rise some thirty years ago, that the 
primitive ministry was twofold, ‘charismatic’ and itinerant, regular and 
local. In approaching his subject Dr Wotherspoon, as the preface tells 
us, ‘had taken for granted the genuineness of the Didache’, which he 
supposed ‘to have issued from some semi-Ebionite eddy lying out of 
the main currents of Church life’. But, as the result of his investiga- 
tions, he now holds that the picture of early Church life presented by 
the Didache is untrustworthy, and that no separate charismatic ministry 
existed in the primitive Church. 

Following a suggestion made by Dr Bigg, our author maintains that 
the Zeaching had a Montanistic origin, and was a product of Phrygia. 
Phrygia is an agricultural and mountainous region, and Phrygian 
Montanism was a village cult. These local conditions appear in the 
Didache. Moreover, the persecution of Christians by Christians, fore- 
told in the closing chapter of the book, recalls the troubles through 
which Montanism passed in its Phrygian home, in days when Maximilla 
could complain that she was ‘hunted like a wolf’, and when anti- 
Montanists were denounced by the Montanists as zpo@yropdévrae (Eus. 
H. E. v 16). 

This is interesting and ingenious. But it would be more to the 
purpose if the author could shew that the Didache speaks of the 
prophets with the enthusiasm which a Montanist might be expected to 
manifest. That, however, would not be an easy task. Not only, as the 
Dean of Wells has pointed out (/. 7: S. xiii p. 355), is too little said 
about prophets to encourage the belief that the book was written from 
the Montanist point of view ; but the little that is said is not very apprecia- 
tive ; they are the chief priests of the Christian communities, and may 
not be criticized, yet the Churches are warned to beware of pretenders, 
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and the writer betrays a desire to place the local ministry on a level 
with the itinerants in point of honour and of official duties. It must 
be added that there is in the Didache a primitive ring which agrees 
better with the early years of the second century than with those that 
followed the rise of Montanism. Dr Wotherspoon suggests that this 
may be due to the writer’s desire to ‘clothe his work with commenda- 
tory archaisms’; but the primitive features which distinguish the 
Didache do not appear in other pseudapostolic writings, such as 
the Clementine Homilies, the Apostolical Constitutions, the Zeséa- 
mentum Domini; nor is it likely that a Phrygian Montanist of the 
second century would have possessed sufficient literary skill to employ 
an artifice of this kind. The Eucharistic forms of the Didache exhibit 
signs of Jewish thought and life which cannot be made to accord with 
the theory of a Phrygian provenance, and Dr Wotherspoon admits that 
these prayers are ‘ probably Jewish in origin’. He endeavours to escape 
from this dilemma by supposing ¢. 9 to be an interpolation ; ¢. 8, too, with 
its reference to the Pharisaic fasts, has to be disposed of in like manner. 
The word xpurréumopos (¢. 12), he thinks, is ‘in itself enough to date 
the book’, for this term was widely used in the fourth century. That 
circumstance, however, does not amount to a proof that the compound 
did not take its rise in the second century ; the second century, as we 
know, used the similarly formed yxproroddpos, xpuwrropabia, and xpurro- 
vopos (Ignat. Zph. 9, Philad. 8, Rom. praef.). It is a more serious 
objection to an early date that the situation described in the Didache 
finds no parallel in other Christian writings of the second century, 
which either make but scanty mention of the prophets of the Church 
or ignore their existence altogether. But there are considerations 
which discount much of the force of this fact. It is to be remembered 
that, with hardly any exception but that of Hermas, the early Christian 
literature proceeds from members of the regular ministry, who would 
be unlikely to refer to the work of the prophets ; that the activities of 
the itinerants would be chiefly devoted to the scattered Christians 
of outlying country districts; and that our knowledge of the move- 
ments of the subapostolic Church is still so fragmentary that the 
argument ¢ sé/entio is in this case more than ordinarily precarious 

From the Didache Dr Wotherspoon works back to the New Testa- 
ment. He investigates the nature of the xapiopara there described, 
the Apostolic conception of ‘ ministry’, and the question whether the 
Apostolic writings recognize a charismatic hierarchy, and, in particular, 
an order of prophets. He finds that the New Testament has more to 
say about prophecy than about prophets, and draws the inference that 
it affirms the principle of spiritual illumination rather than the existence 
of a prophetic order which was the special organ of the illuminating 
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Spirit. When in 1 Cor. xii 28 and Eph. iv 11 St Paul places prophets 
after apostles in a descending scale of ministries, he may be using the 
concrete for the abstract, and thinking of ‘ prophecy’ though he writes 
‘prophets’. The prophets who fill so prominent a place in the Apoca- 
lypse of St John, are explained as belonging to the imagery of the book ; 
they are no more historical persons than are the Apocalyptic elders 
(iv 4, 14); if the elders of the heavenly vision are ‘ representative of the 
economies’, the Apocalyptic prophets symbolize ‘the idea of ministry ’. 
But this is to overlook the fact that the Apocalypse is largely historical, 
and that the prophets are named, not in the visions, but in the historical 
framework of the book. 

Dr Wotherspoon is too eager an advocate to give full weight to 
arguments which may be urged on the other side. But though for this 
reason he may fail to convince, his book contains many excellent 
things, and will repay careful study. Its value lies partly in an exhaus- 
tive collection of the relevant facts, partly also in the freshness and 
insight of not a few of his observations. It may be sufficient to 
mention as examples his remarks upon ‘the subsidence of supernatural 
demonstrations in the Church’ (pp. 94 ff); the nature of prophetic 
illumination (pp. 137 ff); the relation of Christian prophecy to the 
writings of the New Testament (p. 189). Readers who believe that the 
Didache represents an actual stage in the history of the ministry, and 
that the prophets formed a class scarcely less distinct than the Aposto- 
late, will nevertheless find little to dissent from in the writer’s conclusion 
that ‘the Church, as founded upon the Apostolate, is both charismatic 
and institutional’; that her regular ministry is not without its own 
xdépurya; that even the gift of prophecy is not extinct, but so far as it 
consists in spiritual illumination must, as the anti-Montanist Miltiades 
declared, ‘abide in the whole Church until the final coming of the 
Lord’. 


Reconciliation between God and Man. By W.J.Sparrow-Simpson, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 1916.) 


Tuis is a clear and succinct manual of a great subject by a theologian 
who knows his ground, and imparts his knowledge in a form which the 
non-theological reader can appreciate. Difficulties are frankly stated, 
and for the most part receive solutions as satisfactory as the nature of 
the subject and the space at the author’s disposal permit. Popular 
errors are exposed; such, for example, as the insistence on a divine 
xpnororns which leaves no place for the divine démroropéa ; or the pressing 
of St John’s reréXeorax so far as to exclude the continuous propitiation 
which the same writer connects with the life of the ascended Christ. 
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A chapter is given to the consideration of objections advanced by 
recent Jewish writers against the Christian doctrine of mediation. 

Dr Sparrow-Simpson discusses at some length the ‘principle of 
reparation’ implied in the Atonement. The reparation of the Cross 
consisted, he believes, in ‘a perfect sorrow for the sin of the world’ ; 
but he appears to avoid, wisely as it seems to me, the use of the words 
‘penitence’ or ‘ penitent’ in connexion with our Lord’s sacrifice. 

A few things in the book may provoke criticism ; we may wish, for 
instance, that a treatise on Reconciliation between God and Man had 
not culminated in a section on the Eucharistic offering, as its ‘final 
theme ’—a position which surely belongs to the work of the High Priest 
in Heaven rather than to even the greatest of Sacraments. But the 
work as a whole is at once sane and devout, and will commend itself 
to Christian students of divergent schools. 

Two apparent errors of the press may be pointed out: for ‘argue’ 
(p. 3, line 8) should probably be read ‘agree’, and for ‘service’ (p. 147, 
line 4) ‘session’. 

H. B. Swere. 


The Divine Aspect of History, by J. Rickarps Moziey. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1916.) 


WHENEVER we seek to trace the workings of God in history, we are 
apt to turn first to the story of religion. We concentrate attention on 
whatever is lofty in thought and teaching, and consider carefully the 
actual influence of religion on social life and progress. Perhaps this is 
too narrow a view. If history has a divine aspect, we shall require for 
its discovery not only a survey of the growth of faith, but also an 
examination of the way in which all things work together for good, at 
least for them that love God. The complete philosophy of history 
which is to form the full apologetic of Christianity must embrace more 
than an estimate of distinctly religious forces. Yet the core of any 
such philosophy must after all be concerned primarily with religion 
itself. We may hope to see God in history in the larger sense, but, 
should we fail to find Him in religious experience, this larger hope 
would scarcely merit even a faint trust. 

For the most part Mr Mozley’s volumes are concerned with the 
divine aspect of history in the narrower sense. The opening chapter 
does indeed deal with the relation of man to the Universe, and claims 
that essentially the same power of organization and of progressive 
enrichment may be discerned in the evolution of the outside world as 
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in the developement of man especially on the religious side. The 
whole work is dedicated to ‘the belief that a spiritual force issues from 
God whereby life is made dominant over material forces’. From time 
to time Mr Mozley adverts to the extraneous forces which have influenced 
the religious history of mankind. But it is with that religious history 
itself, as the leading factor in all history, that the work is primarily 
concerned. The first volume is almost equally divided between the 
religion of Israel and the religions of the ancient world and the Far 
East, while the second relates the story of Christianity, including the 
conflict with Islam. 

All such comprehensive surveys are liable to obvious criticisms. 
The writers cannot hope to be equally at home over the whole field. 
They must often rely on the judgements of others and they will not 
satisfy all the experts. They include perforce much that is familiar, 
and much also that is disputed. Moreover, if the writer descends to 
detail, it is difficult to keep a true sense of proportion, and main threads 
may be obscured. If, on the other hand, he shuns detail, his judgements 
are apt to appear arbitrary and unconvincing. Yet it is clearly right 
that such surveys should be attempted. Not only is it desirable to get 
a view of the whole range of religious belief, but such a view when it is 
presented by a writer of insight is bound by its emphasis and selective 
character to contribute to our appreciation of religious values, even 
when it adds little to our stock of historical information. 

Naturally enough, Mr Mozley has not succeeded in escaping all the 
defects with which such undertakings as his are apt to be associated. 
It would not be difficult to specify points where the treatment is 
inadequate or misleading. Yet as a survey of literature and problems, 
the work has real interest and charm. It resembles a prolonged and 
leisurely conversation with an accomplished scholar in a well-filled 
library. And it has the personal quality of a conversation. Its special 
interest, however, lies not in the fact that it is the fruit of much reading, 
but rather in the fact that it represents the mature judgement of a long 
life. The brief autobiographical note that Mr Mozley adds to the 
second volume really gives the key to the permanent value of the whole 
work. 

When Mr Mozley was resident in Cambridge in the sixties, the question 
of Biblical miracles was continually before his mind. He once said to 
Henry Bradshaw, ‘ There are many miracles with which I could dispense 
without any demur: but if the miracles of the Exodus are untrue, 
I do not know where I am.’ This wrestling with the problem of the 
miraculous profoundly influenced the whole of Mr Mozley’s thinking. 
The problem no longer presses upon us in the same way, perhaps in 
part because we do not face it so frankly. But the experience and 
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judgement of those who fought their way through the problem have 
abiding worth for us. In Mr Mozley’s work, his moral and religious 
criticism of miracle is more significant than his handling of the historical 
evidence. He detects, for example, a connexion between the belief in 
miracle and narrow intolerance. He holds with some reason that the 
excessive legalism of the Jews was bound up with their belief in the 
miracles recorded in the Pentateuch. ‘The prophets could produce 
no miracles in favour of a broad and liberal temperament equal to 
those which the law appeared to record as inculcating narrowness : and 
therefore narrowness triumphed.’ The inability of the Jews to recognize 
Jesus as the Christ may be traced to the same cause. ‘That Jesus had 
ever worked signs equivalent to the Sinaitic miracles, they did not 
believe: and hence they rejected him.’ The Christian Church has 
often shown traces of its Jewish origin in similar attitudes of mind. 
With the belief in the miraculous are associated millennial hopes and 
material conceptions of eternal life. The claim to infallibility and the 
intolerance that springs from the claim have likewise something to do 
with the Jewish demand for signs. 

In tracing this link between intolerance and obscurantism on the one 
hand and belief in the miraculous on the other, Mr Mozley has much 
that is weighty to say. The justice of what he says was probably borne 
out by the orthodoxy of his own undergraduate days. But in some 
directions Mr Mozley seems to attribute too much influence to this 
particular belief. Thus he says that ‘the frequent impression among 
many of this modern age, that Simon Peter was a commonplace person, 
is due entirely to the belief in miracles’. The argument is that we do 
less than justice to Peter’s insight, because we assume that miracle 
made faith easy for him. Surely at this point Mr Mozley sees the 
influence of faith in miracles where it cannot fairly be assumed to be 
operative. In another and much more fundamental issue, he seems to 
overestimate the part played by this belief. The Nicene Creed points 
to ‘an infinite difference, as to origin and character, between Jesus 
Christ and ourselves’. This view, according to Mr Mozley, is made 
to rest on miracle, especially in the Fourth Gospel. This gospel 
‘distinctly bases the belief in Jesus as the Messiah on his miracle- 
working power’. This is especially clear in the narrative of the raising 
of Lazarus. ‘Jesus distinctly appeals to this miracle as a credential.’ 
‘If we accept the gospel miracles as they stand, they must be held to 
have been worked as credentials of the divinity of Jesus: and by 
divinity we must mean that infinite difference from ordinary humanity 
which the Nicene Creed affirms:to be true of him.’ ‘The miracles, as 
they stand in the gospels, are the true and proper support of the Nicene 
Creed, and without them it would not be believed at all.’ 
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Here it may fairly be claimed that Mr Mozley’s preoccupation with 
miracle carries him too far. Even in the fourth gospel where the 
miraculous element seems to be deliberately heightened, the appeal 
to miracles as credentials is neither primary nor exclusive. Indeed, 
the evangelist rather depreciates a faith based on miracles. It is 
a rebuke to Jewish cravings when Jesus says ‘ Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe’. The creed is made to rest not so much 
on the miracles as on the words of eternal life which Jesus has. The 
miracles themselves are chosen to illustrate the wonders of the new 
beginnings which Jesus grants to the souls of men. It is quite possible 
to share Mr Mozley’s view of the gospel-miracles, to reject, with him, 
the raising of Lazarus, and yet to believe as the fourth gospel does, 
that the influence of Jesus in human experience is such as to warrant 
the kind of estimate enshrined in the Nicene Creed. Many readers 
will see a confirmation of the essential truth of the creed in Mr Mozley’s 
own discovery of the helpfulness of prayer to Jesus Christ. 

This reference to prayer is of further interest, because a valuable 
feature of the book is its insistence on the importance of personal 
prayer to religion. ‘The object of the present treatise will be . . . to 
shew that the animating and controlling power of God is a necessity for 
mankind, and that prayer is the natural intercourse between man and 
God. I do not speak from mere theory: had I not been saved by it 
myself, I would not have recommended it to others,’ Prayer is all- 
important for bringing harmony into the relations of men with each 
other. His firm hold on the essential place of prayer in human life 
leads Mr Mozley to what seems to be a penetrating criticism of the 
Idealist reaction in Germany against the sceptical movement of the 
eighteenth century. ‘It is, I believe, through their failure to realize 
the power of prayer and the manner in which instinctive prayer acts, 
that the candid and laborious German thinkers of the last century and 
a half have failed to solve the problem which the Christian religion 
presents to us. . . . I cannot believe that either Lessing or Schiller or 
Goethe had the instinct of prayer in its full and formative power. .. . 
The illustrious founder of German philosophy, Kant, who saw clearly 
that our moral nature demands assumptions which can only be verified 
by practical action, and not by any argument or observation antecedent 
to practical action, was not, to the best of my belief, cognizant of the 
way in which direct intercourse between man and God affects our well- 
being and our capacities.’ Mr Mozley goes on to assert that the same 
is true of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. None of these philosophers 
took into account the way in which prayer strengthens a man’s inner 
being. This criticism is worth pondering, and it does not apply to 
German idealists only. 
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It is natural to compare Mr Mozley’s work with Baron Bunsen’s 
God in History. In range and in many characteristics the two works 
are extraordinarily parallel. The differences would afford some measure 
of the progress of research in many fields, between 1870 and 1910. 
We must be content here to dwell on one point only, a point of 
contrast. The forecasts of the future to which each book leads up are 
curiously different. Baron Bunsen’s outlook was apocalyptic. He 
foresaw the coming of judgement. He looked forward to a world- 
crisis, which should shake society to its foundations. ‘A time will 
come, when an absolute government in the State will be held on 
religious and moral grounds to be a régime no less monstrous than 
a system of slavery.’ ‘There must further come a time when the 
levying of war will be regarded as a relic of barbarism, no less un- 
reasonable than immoral, and consequently an incitement thereto will 
be held a common crime committed against all.’ Bunsen held that an 
awful retribution would come upon the statesmen that would not even 
‘take the first honest step towards such a state of things, by forming 
a Peace league between all moral and pious nations and upright 
governments’. His anticipations of judgement have been abundantly 
fulfilled, and in ways he looked not for. Mr Mozley’s forecast, written 
in the midst of catastrophe, is calmer. He touches on the great 
problems, social, political, and religious, that lie before us, and sees 
them yielding to the stream of Divine influence that has made history. 
Like Baron Bunsen, Mr Mozley is full of hope, but he looks for steadier 
progress than Baron Bunsen expected. His survey of the past resembles 
the raising of an Ebenezer. A man who can raise Ebenezers at the 


present time is entitled to gratitude. 
H. G. Woop. 


The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, by the Rev. J. Y. 
Bat ey, M.A., Assistant Master of St John’s School, Leatherhead, 
(Deighton, Bell, & Co., Limited, Cambridge: G. Bell & Sons, 
Limited, London, 1916.) 

For several reasons the existence of suffering was far more disquieting 
and far more difficult to understand in Old Testament days than it is 
to us to-day. For one thing, there was the peculiar belief almost 
universal in the ancient world about the life after death; the same 
miserable fate, it was thought, awaited both good and bad alike; if 
men were to enjoy their lives, it must be done here on earth, for in 
Sheol men were but pale and unhappy ghosts far from the pleasant 
light of day and far from the presence of God. If then a man met with 
some great misfortune which destroyed all chance of happiness, the 
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question at once arose, why did God permit this? A God to them did 
not mean some far-off vaguely conceived abstraction, but a Living 
Person who took the closest interest in the affairs and fortunes of men. 
Obviously, suffering indicates God’s anger, God’s punishment for sin. 
So thought the multitude. But the facts could not always be squared 
with this theory. The good and those who sincerely tried to serve 
God were by no means exempt from suffering. Popular tradition 
replied that in these cases the righteous were righteous in appearance 
only, in reality they were guilty of secret sin. But there were other 
spirits who would not be content with this popular answer. Their 
searchings of heart, their trials of faith, their bitternesses of soul and 
the more enlightened, if still imperfect, solutions of the problem at 
which they arrived, are well worked out in Mr Batley’s book. 

The deep and widespread suffering of the present moment adds 
a keen and poignant interest to this book, for it brings out one great 
lesson of the Old Testament, that true Religion requires us to serve 
God for His own sake in spite of trouble and anguish and without hope 
of reward. 


The Witness of the Church, by SamueLt Hart, Dean of Berkeley 
Divinity School. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1916.) 


Tuis book contains the Paddock Lectures for 1915-1916 delivered 
in the General Theological Seminary, New York. In writing this book 
Dr Hart has put aside all his notes and references—the Bible is the 
only book he quotes—and speaks his own mature views out of the 
fullness of a well-stored mind. A wide field is covered, the preparation 
for the Church, its origin, its place in the divine plan, its ministry, its 
sacramental life, its work, its relation to the State, its future; the last 
subject being treated mainly from the American point of view. It is 
an excellent summary, written in a non-controversial spirit, of the 
Catholic position rather than a fresh contribution to the study of 
a difficult problem in theology. : 


Introduction &@ VE tude du Merveilleux et du Miracle, par Josrpu 
DE TonqguépEc. (Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris, 1916.) 


As the author says in his Preface, this book is not for the critical 
and trained theologian, but for those believers who feel some distress 
about the present position of the controversy on miracles. The apolo- 
getic aim is evident throughout the work. M. de Tonquédec’s eagerness 
to bring relief causes him to write in the spirit of an advocate. He is 
often ingenious and sometimes over-positive. While there is much 
that is well and pointedly put, one can hardly think that the book will 
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succeed in influencing opinion which is hostile to the occurrence of 
miracles. M. Bergson, for instance, can hardly be disposed of as easily 
as M. de Tonquédec appears to think. If he should reach a second 
edition, the author would do well to note that Mr R. J. Campbell is 
now in Priest’s Orders in the Church of England, and that Zhe New 
Theology was withdrawn from circulation some years ago. 


Haro_p HamILTON. 


Group Theories of Religion and the Religion of the Individual, by 
Ciement C. J. Wess, M.A, (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1916.) 


Tuis book is the Wilde Lecture in the University of Oxford for 
1914. It reviews the social theory of religion, especially as expounded 
by M. Lévy-Briihl and M. Durckheim. The work was eminently 
needing to be done, and exposition and criticism are here done 
admirably, both in spirit and in substance. As the theory is based on 
‘collective representations’, Mr Webb justly asks how it works at the 
stage where ‘the opposition between the claims of society and of the 
individual has emerged into consciousness as a conflict of rights’. The 
exposition is so clear and fair that a very adequate conception of the 
general position of this school can be gathered from the book ; and the 
criticism, while equally fair, is almost always convincing. Upon two 
points, however, some further consideration might seem to be required. 
The first concerns M. Lévy-Briihl’s theory of a pre-logical mentality. 
As set forth by that writer, it is doubtless a baseless assumption ; but, 
on the other hand, is not the common English view of the savage, as 
a rather imperfectly and peculiarly educated eighteenth-century philo- 
sopher, still farther astray? As used by Robertson Smith, the assump- 
tion of an identical mentality illumined the situation, but, as used for 
example by Mr Jevons, it surely requires some reconsideration. The 
other point concerns M. Durckheim’s theory. Mr Webb considers that 
it ascribes more reality to religion than can be found in the views of the 
other members of the school. If that means reality as a mental pheno- 
menon, having remarkable and far-reaching effects upon the whole 
developement of reason, the opinion is unquestionable. But if the 
question concerns the objective value of religion, the result is far from 
being equally certain. The effect upon the present reviewer's mind of 
M. Durckheim’s insistence upon the great place of religion in creating 
reason is not to extend reality to religion but to extend scepticism to 
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Nature, Miracle, and Sin: a study of St Augustine's Conception of the 
Natural Order, by T. A. Lacey, M.A., being the Pringle Stuart 
Lecture for 1914. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1916.) 


Many books have been written on Augustine, but there is almost 
always room for a good book on any subject: and this takes its place 
among the best. There is sympathy with the subject, without blindness 
to Augustine’s faults; there is a readiness to interpret him as far as 
possible to the advantage of his consistency, and great care not to 
decide his real views merely by phrases, without trying to prove that 
the mixture of Platonism and Christianity was ever brought to real 
coherence. To expound in systematic form the thought of a writer, in 
whom the rhetorician always dominates the thinker, is no easy task, but, 
with great self-restraint, Mr Lacey succeeds in being clear and consecu- 
tive, and—considering the discursiveness of the subject—compact and 
even condensed. 

The book is not a discussion of Augustine’s views generally, but only 
of his conception of Nature and Human Nature. With respect to 
Nature, the essence of his contention is that God and the works of God 
are in one continuous order, so that Nature can include any quantity of 
what we call the supernatural or the miraculous. In an appendix 
Mr Lacey, in his own person, argues for a similar view, in a way that 
seems to expose him, on the one hand, to Huxley’s contention that 
everything we may hope will some day succumb to physical science, 
and, on the other, to Hume’s, that as anything might happen in any 
way, and the supernatural is merely the unusual, we could not prove it 
even if it did exist, as our only guide is the customary. 

With regard to Augustine’s views of Human Nature Mr Lacey does 
not get much farther than his predecessors. There still remains the 
confusion between Neoplatonism with its conception of evil as nothing, 
and Christianity with its conception of evil as positive transgression ; be- 
tween individual responsibility and concupiscence as the source of original 
sin ; and between the power not to sin as the true dignity of human 
nature, and the not having power to sin, because God’s might has re- 
placed freedom as the security of eternal blessedness. Yet, through- 
out, by keeping the discussion in close touch with reality, Mr Lacey 
manages to sustain the interest of the reader in Augustine’s search after 
truth, 

The book closes with a discussion on Dr McTaggart’s Idealism 
(which is less irrelevant than the title might suggest), the conclusion of 
which is that the mythology of the first chapter of Genesis holds 
together better than that which Dr McTaggart designs, namely his 
necessitarian republic of souls. 
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Essays in Orthodoxy, by OLIVER CHaseE Quick. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1916.) 


Tuis is as clear and reasonable and persuasive a presentation of 
orthodox Christianity as perhaps our language affords. As we should 
all be sympathetic with the desire that, before we reject, we should 
make sure that we understand, even those who differ materially from 
the writer will be grateful readers of his book. Much to agree with 
also they will find, and especially they will be in accord with the desire 
to see in the future much more earnest thought about religious truth and 
a much better equipment for the investigation, especially on the part of 
professional teachers of Christianity. The text of the whole is the 
passage in Jeremiah which is interpreted as an exhortation to seek the 
good way only in the old paths. As many interpret that passage differ- 
ently, as an exhortation to stop and reflect and learn the lesson of the 
past, as much for warning as for copying, and to ask only the one ques- 
tion, Where is the good way ? so many will be left at the end as they were 
at the beginning with that same difference of attitude towards life. No 
one who has ever faced the real problems of historical criticism will be 
satisfied with the few slighting remarks with which it is dismissed. 
When face to face with a subject of inquiry, it is not pride, but the 
truest humility, to state exactly what it seems to say, and to ignore all 
deference to human opinion. Does not the tendency to confuse freedom 
of thought with mere individual anarchy really mean that faith is 
a mere human convention only to be maintained by human agreements ? 
In other departments freedom of thought is the sole means of agreement, 
because the source of unity is the witness of the reality to itself. What, 
moreover, is this Church authority? Is there a special body of persons 
who exercise it, or are we merely being exhorted to remember that we 
can understand nothing in isolation? Nor can historical questions be 
settled quite so easily on dogmatic grounds, especially if the dogmatic 
grounds are conflicting, as when St Paul and apparently St John make 
no use of the Virgin birth as the ground of the uniqueness of Christ. 
But even the most sympathetic will at times have questions to ask. 
When it is said that the incarnation is ‘God explaining Himself in 
human terms to the limit of man’s capacity to receive Him’, is the 
author thinking about a religious knowledge of God? for how can there 
be a higher manifestation of the Father than in His children? Is the 
perfect Sonship merely the kast God can do in the circumstances? 
In maintaining the view that Jesus manifests the omnipotent as well as 
the ethical attributes of God, only He does not use them, though He 
has His power always at hand as the schoolmaster his knowledge, are 
we really left with a human life, and is the crucifixion, for example, 
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a real human agony? Why, if the doctrine of the Trinity is clothed 
in the philosophical technicalities of a bygone age, should restate- 
ment be impossible? One would rather imagine that was a reason 
for supposing it both possible and necessary. But the least satis- 
factory section is the ethical. Is it the orthodox view that faith 
saves because God takes promise for performance? At least it raises 
the question, Which orthodoxy? Would even the most passive pacifist 
feel his withers wrung by the argument against his position? And if 
those who regard Jesus as merely the first and greatest of the sons of 
God bring Him too near, the view here advocated surely puts Him too 
far from our lives. Finally, the view of sanctification as the measure 
and end of all our striving turns our gaze within when we were promised 
that it would be without ; and as an explanation of conscience what is 
it but the theory that the end of life is to build as ‘high as may be 
the pyramid of our individuality’, which is neither good morals, nor 
good orthodoxy, nor good religion ? 
J. Oman. 


The Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell, by FATHER J. HUNGERFORD 
Potten, S.J. (Longmans, London, 1916.) 


Tuis book is a reprint of articles from the A/onth, which may be 
read with much profit by those who know Mr Graves Law’s Jesuits and 
Seculars in England under Elizabeth. ‘The older work is not displaced, 
and the later suffers from its manner of composition and also, it must 
be said, from the author’s consideration for the sentiments of the readers 
of his magazine. The truth about Father Weston, the imaginer of 
Flibbertigibbett and the most grotesque figure in the history of English 
religion, is hidden under edifying commonplaces ; even though Father 
Pollen may plead that the earlier activities of the exorcist did not affect 
his later controversies, still we cannot know the man unless his whole 
personality is set before us, and it would have helped us to understand 
Weston’s failure to deal with real difficulties at Wisbech if we had been 
reminded that he had dwelt by choice in a world of unrealities. And 
when Father Pollen tells us that the papacy of the Elizabethan period 
had always been ‘conspicuous for its mildness and gentleness’, we 
reflect that the feeling may have existed, but it was scarcely conspicuous. 
But the author’s narrative is studiously impartial as between the com- 
batants; he recognizes the faults of Parsons and the weakness of 
Blackwell in government, and can find something to say in extenuation 
of the English clergy of his Church who looked to France and not to 
Spain for help. Yet his own sympathies are Spanish, and in his repug- 
nance for the Elizabethan system he is unjust to those Roman Catholics 
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who sought to establish a modus vivendi, and to Bancroft, who met them 
half way. He does not recognize that if the members of his communion 
had been obdurate in disloyalty to the government which the nation 
had accepted, they would have disappeared from England as utterly as 
from Scandinavia. The story suffers a little from an excess of subjectivity, 
motives being conjecturally analysed with a subtlety like that of Henry 
James ; and the writer occasionally assumes a detailed knowledge on 
the part of his readers which few of them are likely to possess. On the 
other hand, he sometimes fails in completeness on points of importance. 
We never learn the relative numbers of the Jesuit and the English 
parties. Thirty priests joined in the appeal of 1600 to Rome against 
Blackwell. How many partisans had he, and how many, if any, 
were neutral? In a field so well worked, it ought to be possible to 
answer such a question. Father Pollen is silent. But he has made 
a real advance in connecting the somewhat sordid quarrel in England 
with general issues. He shews, as Graves did not, that it formed part 
of the great conflict between France and Spain, and he detects 
Gallicanism in the support given by Henry IV. We have to thank 
Father Pollen for an interesting and instructive book. 


E. W. Watson. 


Aetatis Imperatoriae Scriptores Graeci et Latini, adnotationibus in- 
structi, curantibus P. J. Enx et D. PLoo1y: I. Lucianus De Dood 
van Peregrinus. Van Inleiding en Aanteekeningen voorzien door 
D. Pioow en J.C. Koopman. (G. J. A. Ruys, Utrecht, 1915.): 
Il. Bloemlezing uit het Pratum Spirituale van Johannes Moschus. 
Van Inleiding en Aanteekeningen voorzien door D. C. HEsSELING. 
(G. J. A. Ruys, Utrecht, 1916.) 


ENGLAND is apparently not the only country in which the Humanities 
are being called upon to defend their claim to be an indispensable 
element in any complete scheme of educational reconstruction. A 
pamphlet entitled De Literatuur uit den Romeinschen Keizertijd op 
onze Gymnasia (‘The Literature of the Roman Imperial Era in our 
Gymnasia’) written by Dr Plooij, of the University of Leyden, one 
of the co-editors of the series of Greek and Latin Texts noted above, 
to which the pamphlet forms an introduction, seems to imply that the 
study of the Classics is in a worse plight in Holland than in our own 
country. Dr Plooij in his pamphlet has to plead not so much for the 
retention of the Classics as an integral basis of sound education as 
for the resuscitation of study of them. It is not, however, with the 
Classics in the familiar sense of the term, as including the great writers 
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of the golden ages of Greek and Roman literature, that he is concerned 
in the pamphlet and in the series of edited texts under review, but with 
the writers of the Hellenistic and Imperial period. He advocates the 
study of the literature of this class on the ground that, while as pure 
literature it is often contemptible, yet from the point of view of historical- 
religious research it is indispensable. While the study of the great classical 
writers brings us into touch with Greek thought at its best and enables 
us to realize what civilization in its broadest sense owes to Hellas, yet, 
as Dr Plooij points out, the genius of ancient Greece is only one of the 
principal elements which have contributed to the formation of Modern 
Europe in its religious, intellectual, and social aspects. Of equal, if 
not of greater, importance is the influence of Christianity. In this 
respect, therefore, the study of the writers of the Hellenistic and 
Imperial period is in some ways more necessary than that of the great 
Classics if we are to have a correct view of the real foundations of 
modern thought and culture. They bring on the stage of public life 
the ¢wo broad streams of influences which have contributed most 
towards the creation of all that is best and noblest in the life of to-day. 
In the period to which the series of Texts edited by Dr Enk and 
Dr Plooij belongs these two dominant ideals of the age are seen at first 
in conflict with each other, but with the process of time there is a 
gradual approach from either side until the two systems become 
blended to a considerable degree in the Christian philosophy of the 
Church Fathers of the third and succeeding centuries, and thus the 
Christian Church preserved for future generations much of what was 
best in the heritage of Greece. The series under notice is intended to 
stimulate and popularize the study of the classical languages and 
literatures in the Upper Schools and Universities of Holland, and the 
editors are anxious to enlist the interest and sympathy of scholars and 
theologians in this country on behalf of this effort. It is hoped that it 
may be possible to make the series international in character, and with 
this object in view the services of scholars outside Dutch circles are 
being secured. 

The twe. volumes already published are of considerable interest and 
educationai value, and, if the series as a whole maintains the high 
standard attained in these first two volumes, it will confer no slight 
service upon the world of historical and theological learning. The 
first volume contains Lucian’s famous satire Zhe Death of Peregrinus, 
with introduction, text, and notes by Dr Plooij and Dr Koopman. 
The Introduction is a most capable piece of work and deals adequately 
with such questions as the relation of Lucian to Marcus Aurelius, his 
estimate of the public worship of the day as compared with Cicero’s, 
the Cynic philosophy of the second century against which Dr Plooij 
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maintains the satire to have been directed and not against Christianity 
as is generally thought, the relation of Cynicism to Christianity, and 
the very remarkable parallelism between Peregrinus and St Ignatius. 
The notes, which are by Dr Koopman, are very copious, and deal with 
all questions of grammar, history, and exegesis which arise out of the 
text. The second volume presents a document of an entirely different 
character from that contained in the first. The Pratum Spirituale is 
a collection of religious and ecclesiastical anecdotes, the work of 
Joh. Moschus, who was originally the inmate of a monastery at Jeru- 
salem, but afterwards travelled widely in Egypt and elsewhere, visiting 
the monasteries of Egypt, Syria, and the Greek islands, and eventually 
died in Rome towards the end of the sixth century. He was a kind 
of ecclesiastical and monastic Herodotus, and his information concerning 
the condition of monasticism in that age is trustworthy where he is 
relating his own actual experiences. The work, which has apparently 
never been edited before, is a Historia Lausiaca of a simple and early 
type, and its value consists chiefly in the light it throws upon the 
ecclesiastical Greek of the period. Dr Hesseling who, like Dr Plooij, 
is a teacher at the University of Leyden, has contributed an interesting 
Introduction, the most valuable feature of which is an admirable 
discussion of the Kowy, which is fully illustrated by the linguistic 
peculiarities of the document in question. He is familiar with the 
work of our foremost authorities on the subject, as, for example, 
Moulton and Milligan’s Zhe Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. ‘The 
notes are particularly full, more especially on the grammatical and 
philological side. 

Among the works to be included in forthcoming volumes of the 
series are a selection of the Moral Epistles of Seneca, Tatian’s Afo/ogy, 
Plotinus’s Zreatise against Gnostics, and some of Philo’s writings. 


MAURICE JONES. 


Novum Testamentum Graece, textui a retractatoribus Anglis adhibito 
brevem adnotationem criticam subiecit ALEXANDER SOUTER. 
(Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano.) 


ALL students of the text of the New Testament will be grateful to 
Professor Souter for this book. To younger students especially it is 
a great boon to be able to procure at a very low price an edition of the 
Greek Testament which gives the authorities for a large number of 
various readings, and which will afford the practice in reading critical 
notes necessary to enable them to refer with ease to editions such as 
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that of Tischendorf which contain a more complete critical apparatus. 
In a book of this size it is of course only possible to deal with a selected 
number of variations, and Professor Souter’s selection will not please 
every one. But he disarms criticism on this point by his candid 
admission in the Preface. In some respects the critical apparatus is 
more complete and up to date than that in the larger editions, for 
Professor Souter has taken especial care in regard to the readings 
found in the Versions, and has included a number of collations of the 
texts of Latin Fathers, which have been made by himself. 

Where we have so much reason to thank Professor Souter for giving 
us this convenient little edition, it seems ungracious to make any 
criticisms. But one cannot but regret that he should have elected 
to print as text the so-called ‘ Revisers’ Text’. It was not part of the 
Revisers’ work to correct the Greek orthography, and so the student is 
presented with all the deficiencies and mistakes of the Received Text in 
this respect. This makes Professor Souter’s edition, which would be 
so convenient in many ways as a text-book, unsuitable as such to the 
student. And a few unaccountable slips have escaped correction. 
Thus in Matt. i 16 no mention is made of the remarkable reading of 
the Sinaitic Syriac, which is quoted as supporting the reading of the 
Curetonian Syriac and the Ferrar group. And it is unfortunate that the 
evidence should be given inexactly in two of the well-known ‘ conflate’ 
readings. In Mark ix 49 the Western and Antiochene authorities are 
quoted as if they supported the same text, and in Mark i 13 the 
Antiochene authorities are not quoted at all; so that in both cases the 
conflate reading has disappeared from the critical apparatus. 

Professor Souter has adopted a new notation for the Versions, which 
is very convenient for purposes of printing and occasions no difficulty. 
But it seems unfortunate that in a work of this kind, which must 
be mainly intended for younger students, he should have adopted 
Dr Gregory’s new notation for the minuscule Greek MSS. This 
notation has not, I believe, been adopted by any one else, and as in 
all introductions to the subject the MSS are numbered in accordance 
with Tischendorf’s method, the numbers of the few important MSS 
which are quoted outside the Gospels prove to be entirely unfamiliar. 

But, as I have already said, it is ungracious to find fault with a book 
that will prove of real use, and we can only thank Professor Souter 
heartily for the service he has rendered to students of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. 


A. V. VALENTINE-RICHARDS, 
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The Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, edited and translated by 
MarcaretT Duniop Girson. (Horae Semiticae No. xi; Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1916.) 


Tuis is vol. v of Mrs Gibson’s edition of Isho‘dad on the N. T., and 
comprises the commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. Part i contains 
the Syriac text, and part ii the English translation. For this edition 
the same four MSS have been used as in the case of the commentaries 
on the Acts and the Catholic Epistles (Horae Semit. No. x). The text 
has been edited throughout with much care ; and Mrs Gibson deserves 
the thanks of biblical and semitic students for the labour she has 
devoted to the valuable series of publications which closes with the 
present volume. 

Mrs Gibson has been less successful with her translations, which are 
often faulty, notwithstanding Dr Mingana’s revision of them. The 
following instances are taken quite at random :— 

On p. 35 the words ‘That we may not be greatly provoked to zeal 
for our Lord; lest, he says, we should instigate the Christ to zeal of 
love for us’ should be ‘ Do we indeed provoke our Lord to jealousy? 
(1 Cor. x 22): Do we, he says, make use of (idol) sacrifices to the 
end that we may excite Christ to a jealous love for us, as though?’ &c. 
And a little further on ‘and how often...?’ should be ‘and some- 
times ...’. On p. 36 (ad fin.) ‘and about this also the order of the 
Church hands down that He commands to celebrate the Mysteries at 
all times’ should be ‘ And with this the rule of the Church also agrees 
(shalem, not mashlem), which commands to perform’, &c. On p. 82 
(ad init.) ‘The Blessed Apostle, in one place, in Timothy, names the 
manhood of our Lord, God over all’ should be ‘ Zimothy: “‘ The blessed 
Apostle in a certain place names”’, &c. It is a quotation from the 
Catholicus Timothy I, who is cited again at p. 171 (of the text). 

One valuable feature of Isho‘dad’s commentaries is the light they 
occasionally throw on the history of Syriac literature. He quotes 
a good many native writers, and here and there enables us to correct 
misconceptions as to their dates. In the present work we have 
references to Hannana of Adiabene, to Narsai, Babhai the Persian, 
Theophilus the Persian, Isho' bar Nun, John of Nineveh, Thomas of 
Edessa, John of Beth Rahban, Timothy I, and Daniel bar Tubhanitha. 
Isho‘dad’s notice of the last-mentioned writer shews us that he is at 
least as early as the first half of the ninth century, whereas Assemani 
placed him about the end of the tenth (see Wright Syriac Literature 
P- 234). 

Dr Rendel Harris again contributes an Introduction, in which he 
points out once more the close dependence of Isho'dad on Theodore 
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of Mopsuestia. He returns also to another point which he has dealt 
with elsewhere, viz. the identification (through Isho‘dad and Theodore) 
of the two quotations év air yap Cépev xr. (Acts xvii 28) and Kpjres 
dei Yedora «rd. (Titus i 12), as coming from a single context of the 
Minos of Epimenides. The Cretans declared that Zeus had been slain 
by a wild boar, and shewed his tomb. This, according to the poet, is 
their lie: the god is alive, and in him ‘ we live and move’, &c. Another 
point which Dr Harris dwells on is a note at the end of Isho‘dad’s 
comment on Romans, to this effect: ‘Now Mar Kumi translated (or 
interpreted) this Epistle from Greek to Syriac, addressing (’ak daléwath) 
the presbyter Mari, with the help of the presbyter Daniel the Indian.’ 
Kumi, as we know from Ebedjesu’s Catalogue, was associated with 
Ibas and Probus in translating Theodore’s commentaries into Syriac ; 
and Mari is evidently the recipient of the famous letter from Ibas. 
The note therefore takes us to Edessa early in the fifth century. We 
may here assume with Dr Harris that it means that Kumi translated 
St Paul’s Epistle into Syriac, and not that he wrote for Mari a Syriac 
commentary on a Greek text of it, or that he translated Theodore’s 
commentary. Dr Harris finds in this note a difficulty in the way ot 
accepting Prof. Burkitt’s view (based on the authority of a contemporary 
writer), that it was Rabbula of Edessa who revised the Syriac translation 
of the N.T. and produced the Peshitta. The difficulty is ‘that the 
Peshitta has always been the accepted version in both branches of the 
Syrian Church, the Jacobite and the Nestorian, and it is very hard to 
believe that the Nestorians would have accepted a version which came 
from the hand of one of their bitterest enemies’. ‘This consideration’, 
says Dr Harris, ‘has never been fairly met.’ Of course, if the note at 
the end of Romans is historical, and means what we have supposed, 
the statement of Rabbula’s biographer will have to be understood in 
the somewhat wider sense that he had the revision made, and perhaps 
even took part in the work. As the biographer was actually a disciple 
of Rabbula, his statement can hardly be diluted further than this. But 
that, we imagine, is all Prof. Burkitt would care to contend for: the 
Peshitta dates from Rabbula’s episcopacy, and was made at his instiga- 
tion and under his eye. ‘There does not appear to be any fresh reason 
for placing it either earlier or later. Rabbula was bishop of Edessa 
from 411 to 435; and within this period the whole revision might easily 
have been carried out, with the help of those ‘ Persian’ scholars who 
afterwards embraced the cause of Nestorius, and have won general 
acceptance before the Nestorian controversy came on at all. The men 
of the Theodorean school who helped to prepare it would not be likely 
to turn against their own work a few decades later merely because 
Rabbula had then changed his opinions. 
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Paradigms and Exercises in Syriac Grammar, by THEODORE H. Rosin- 
son, M.A., B.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1915.) 


In a prefatory note to this little book the author disclaims any 
intention of adding ‘to the number of treatises on the Syriac language 
already in existence’, He aims only at providing helps for beginners. 
The general plan is excellent, being not unlike that of A. B. Davidson’s 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar, which has rendered such good service. 
The staple of the book is exercises, in the form of short sentences for 
translation from and into Syriac. A vocabulary precedes each exercise, and 
at the end of the book are Syriac-English and English-Syriac glossaries. 
The rules of grammar are stated with brevity and usually with clearness, 
and the necessary paradigms are introduced as they are called for. 
The chief defect of the book—and it is rather a serious one—lies in the 
character of the Syriac sentences for translation: they are as a whole 
not typical ; too often they are not idiomatic ; and in some cases they 
are positively incorrect. It is a pity to accustom the beginner to 
confuse the meanings and use of oo and om, of Ku? and vooks/, 
of Jsaey; fas? and hes? s>. The cultivation of a true instinct in 
regard to such idiomatic uses is essential to an accurate knowledge of 
Syriac. Had the sentences for translation been gathered from standard 
authors they could not have contained such anomalies as bu? bes? Wu 
(p. 16 no. 1), which is meant to be translated ‘thou art the man’ (see 
p. 14 1. 3), Or woassa> Jemay osmad Jia> a}., which is intended 
to mean (but certainly does not mean) ‘the ox tore the flesh of the 
man with its horns’. In the latter sentence @{» is not the right 
word for ‘tore’; and Jza> is not the Syriac for ‘an ox’—it means 
‘herd’, ‘flock’, and is feminine (Néld. Grammar § 84). 

In spite of these and some other drawbacks, this modest little book 
may still serve its purpose in the hands of a competent teacher. 


R. H. Conno.ty, 
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